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We  make  a  gift  to 

RETAIL  GROCERS 


You  probably  know  the  informative  advertising  we 
have  been  running  in  retail  grocery  magazines.  It 
has  been  so  welcome  to  the  trade — we  have  received 
so  many  requests  for  a  full  set  of  the  pages — that  we 
have  just  published  a  book  of  canned  foods  mer¬ 
chandising,  called  “Selling  Facts  Worth  Knowing 
about  Certain  Canned  Foods.”  It  contains  product 


information  and  selling  slants  on  16  big  volume 
items — and  it  is  free  to  any  retail  grocer  who  wants 
to  put  this  sales-making  material  to  work. 

We  thought  you  would  like  to  know  about  this 
latest  step  in  our  program  to  help  the  canned  foods 
industry  by  stimulating  intelligent  retail  merchan¬ 
dising. 
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. . .  Here’s  the  new  Sprague-Sells  General 
Catalog  No.  200  —  showing  the  most 
complete  lines  of  canning  machinery 
ever  pictured  and  described  in  one  book! 
In  this  great  catalog  are  shown  more  than 
200  canning  machines  in  full  detail  — 
many  of  them  entirely  new,  all  fully  mod¬ 
ernized  to  meet  the  conditions  of  today. 

•  Send  for  your  free  copy  of  this  profusely 
illustrated  224  page  book.  The  coupon  is 
for  your  convenience. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION,  Hoopeston,  Illinois. 

Please  send  me  at  once  a  copy  of  your  new  General  Catalog  No.  200. 


.  Company. 


Address  ■ 
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PRESIDENT 

National  Canners  Association 

E.  S.  THORNE 
Geneva  Preservins  Co., 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


THE  CONVENTION 

HOTEL  STEVENS,  JANUARY  15th  to  19th,  1934 

National  Canners  Association 
Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association 


INTRODUCTORY 

I  OOKING  back  on  the  1934  Convention  it  can  be 
I  clearly  seen  that  it  was  merely  a  preliminary,  a  pre- 
L_view  as  the  movies  say,  of  the  big  act  later  to  be 
put  on  in  Washington,  before  the  Government  officials, 
in  the  industry’s  efforts  to  secure  a  Basic  Code  and 
Marketing  Agreements  for  the  staple  canned  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  And  this  will  explain  why  this  was  the  most 
intent,  the  most  business-like,  the  most  serious  Conven¬ 
tion  yet  held  in  the  history  of  this  industry.  It  is  not 
to  be  implied  from  this  that  the  Conventionites  went 
around  with  long  and  serious  faces.  Just  the  contrary, 
practically  every  canner  present  freely  admitted  that 
he  had  had  a  good  year  in  1933,  had  made  some  money, 
some  even  saying  that  they  had  made  enough  money 
last  year,  and  all  were  happy;  but  they  realized  that 
they  had  a  big  task  before  them  in  the  completing  of 
the  Canners  Basic  Code,  and  in  the  designing  of  work¬ 
able  marketing  agreements,  and  every  canner  wanted 
to  be  present  to  listen  in,  if  not  take  part  in,  the  debates 
that  raged  from  9  A.  M.  Thursday  morning,  January 
11th,  until  the  last  closing  moment  on  the  following 
Friday,  January  19th,  at  1  P.  M. 


For  the  sake  of  the  record,  it  must  be  stated  here, 
although  everybody  must  know  it  by  now,  that  for. 
more  than  a  month  before  the  opening  date  of  this 
annual  Convention,  canners  in  all  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  had  been  meeting  and  considering  the  features  of  a 
Marketing  Agreement  for  each  of  the  staple  products : 
peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  stringless  beans,  beets  and  many 
other  items.  And  each  of  these  meetings  appointed  a 
Commodity  Committee,  to  go  to  Chicago  and  meet  with 
like  committees  from  all  other  sections,  and  to  confer 
with  them  with  the  object  of  reaching  a  common 
ground  of  agreement.  These  delegates  reported  for 
duty  100  per  cent,  we  believe.  The  first  meeting  was 
one  of  the  delegates,  a  general  meeting  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  laying  the  foundation  which  would  carry  all  of 
the  various  individual  commodities.  Then  they  were 
to  break  up  into  individual  Commodity  meetings,  in 
which  all  the  delegates  to  each  commodity  met  and 
talked  of  that  commodity  only.  After  a  thorough  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  matters  as  a  whole,  each  commodity 
committee  appointed  a  small,  but  thoroughly  represen¬ 
tative,  committee  to  draft  the  document,  and  then  to 
bring  it  back  before  the  whole  committee  for  discus¬ 
sion  and  adoption,  As  a  result  these  deliberations 
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went  steadily  on  from  the  first  hour  of  their  meeting 
until  the  end  of  the  first  week,  when  they  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  finished  and  ready  for  presentation  to  the 
entire  Convention  when  it  met  the  week  of  January 
15th.  But  they  were  not  finished,  and  the  considera¬ 
tions  went  on  into  the  Convention  week  proper,  and  did 
not  end  until  that  Convention  had  gone  one  day  over¬ 
time.  The  final  General  Session  of  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association  had  been  scheduled  for  Thursday 
afternoon;  but  that  session  could  not  be  called  until 
Friday  morning,  and  did  not  adjourn  until  1  P.  M. 

It  can  readily  be  realized  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
report,  in  detail,  the  entire  “conversations”  that  were 
held  in  this  long  debate.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
record  the  preliminary  meetings,  but  as  the  regular 
Convention  arrived,  and  these  discussions  were  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  Sectional  meeting  of  the  product  in  ques¬ 
tion,  we  are  giving  you  in  the  following  pages,  enough 
of  this  discussion  to  show  why  and  how  the  argument 
continued  as  long  as  it  did.  In  that  way  you  get  a 
quite  good  view  of  the  Convention’s  work. 

The  Canners  Basic  Code  was  being  handled  by  the 
Committee  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpose,  and  which  had  been  meeting 
regularly  over  the  six  months  preceding.  They  labored 
far  into  the  night  to  have  it  ready  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  on  Monday  morning,  January 
15th.  There  it  received  one  further  slight  change  and 
then  was  pronounced  ready  for  its  debut  before  the 
officials  of  the  N.  R.  A.,  and  with  great  hopes  that  it 
would  reach  the  President  for  his  signature,  and  that 
very  speedily.  It  was  later  granted  a  public  hearing 
on  February  7th,  which  proves  that  it  was  in  good 
shape  and  made  the  first  grade  on  its  way  to  signature. 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  record  enough  of  the 
discussion  on  each  marketing  agreement — you  know 
there  must  be  one  for  each  separate  item — to  show  the 
reader  how  the  wind  was  blowing,  and  then  to  produce 
the  finished  document  as  they  would  go  before  the 
A.  A.  A.  for  final  acceptance. 

Then  we  became  optimistic  and  believed  it  would  be 
possible  to  give  the  accepted  forms  of  these  agree¬ 
ments.  The  A.  A.  A.  officials  were  good  enough  to 
assign  prompt  dates  for  the  hearings — January  22nd, 
for  peas ;  January  25th,  for  corn,  and  January  29th,  for 
tomatoes,  others  to  follow  right  along.  If  we  could  in¬ 
clude  the  accepted  and  signed  Code,  and  the  accepted 
and  signed  Marketing  Agreements,  our  readers  would 
have  in  this  one  volume  the  whole  code  of  their  new 
laws.  We  were  told  that  we  were  over-optimistic ;  that 
the  Government  did  not  move  that  quickly.  And  they 
were  right.  As  the  forms  close  on  this  big  Convention 
issue — purposely  held  one  week  longer  than  need  have 
been — they  are  still  working  hard  in  Washington  to 
effect  Marketing  Agreements.  Here  you  have  the  evi¬ 
dence  ;  shortly  you  will  have  the  decision. 

So  here  is  the  story,  as  far  as  it  can  be  told. 


MEETINGS  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Two  meetings  were  held  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  first 
on  Monday  morning,  January  15,  the  second  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  January  17. 

At  the  meeting  on  Monday  the  following  resolution  with  re¬ 
spect  to  farm  credits  was  adopted: 

RESOLVED,  That  the  officers  of  the  Association,  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  President,  undertake  a 
study  of  recent  legislation,  and  regulations  thereunder, 
particularly  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  with  regard  to 
the  present  and  possible  future  effect  of  such  legislation 
upon  the  industry,  and  make  the  results  of  such  study  avail¬ 
able  to  the  membership. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Janssen,  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers,  Mr.  F.  H.  Massmann,  President  of  the  Food  and 
Grocery  Chain  Stores  Association,  and  Mr.  Asa  Strause,  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  National  Voluntary  Groups  Institute,  were  present 
upon  invitation  of  President  Hutchinson  to  state  the  distribu¬ 
tors’  views  upon  the  proposed  grocery  manufacturers’  code. 
Each  of  these  representatives  addressed  the  Board  and  Mr. 
Janssen  read  the  following  resolution: 

WHEREAS  Food  and  Grocery  Distribution  in  all  its 
practical  phases  embraces  distribution  functions  in  the 
manufacturing,  wholesaling  and  retailing  fields  and  all  its 
various  divisions,  and  that  for  that  reason  each  successive 
step  in  distribution  from  production  to  the  consumer  buyer 
is  dependent  for  its  soundness  upon  the  character  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  steps  and  the  soundness  of  its  relation  to  the  steps 
following;  and 

WHEREAS  any  regulations  intending  to  correct  trade 
abuses  and  unfair  practices  in  distribution  must  be  directed 
to  distribution  in  all  its  divisions  and  on  all  three  steps, 
individually  and  collectively,  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
industry  and  to  effect  the  practical  results  desired;  and 
WHEREAS  codes  in  competition  have  now  been  approv¬ 
ed  for  the  wholesale  and  the  retail  trade  and  that  for  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  manufacturing  field  is  being  delayed  by 
action  of  the  National  Canners  Association;  now  therefore 
be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  in  cooperation  with 
the  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  the 
Food  and  Grocery  Chain  Stores  Association,  the  National 
Retailer-Owned  Wholesalers,  and  the  National  Voluntary 
Groups  Institute  most  urgently  request  the  practical  co¬ 
operation  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  to  immediately  end  this  obstruction  in 
order  that  the  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Food  and 
Grocery  Industry  may  issue  complete  for  immediate  and 
effectual  application. 

Approved  and  directed  for  transmittal  to  the  National 
Canners  Association  this  15th  day  of  January,  1934. 

After  the  retirement  of  the  distributors’  representatives,  the 
Board  discussed  the  resolution  and  statements,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  draft  a  resolution  stating  the  Board’s  position. 
The  resolution  as  drafted  follows: 

WHEREAS  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  held  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  there  was  presented  to  it  a 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Grocers,  in  cooperation  with  the  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  the  Food  and 
Grocery  Chain  Stores  Association,  the  National  Retailer- 
Owned  Wholesalers,  and  the  National  Voluntary  Groups 
Institute,  which  resolution  recited  “that  (the  Code)  for 
distribution  in  the  manufacturing  field  is  being  delayed  by 
the  action  of  the  National  Canners  Association”;  and  that 
these  organizations  “most  urgently  request  the  practical 
cooperation  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  to  immediately  end  this  obstruction  in 
order  that  the  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Food  and 
Grocery  Industry  may  issue  complete  for  immediate  and 
effectual  application”;  and 

WHEREAS  in  an  effort  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  his  recovery  program  and  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  canning  industry  as  a  whole,  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Canners  Association  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Washington  on  June  13,  1933,  unanimously  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  the  effect  that:  “The  President  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  per- 
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sonally  or  through  such  committee  or  committees  as  he  may 
appoint,  to  negotiate  and  enter  into  on  behalf  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association  agreement  or  agreements  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  with  such  processors  in 
the  industry  and  associations  of  producers  in  the  industry 
as  may  assent  thereto  under  the  act  approved  May  12,  1933, 
to  relieve  the  existing  national  emergency  by  increasing 
agricultural  purchasing  power,  known  as  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  and/or  with  the  President  or  his  delegate, 
under  the  proposed  act  to  encourage  national  industrial 
recovery,  popularly  known  as  the  Industrial  Recovery  Act”; 
and 

WHEREAS  under  the  authority  of  the  foregoing  resolu¬ 
tion  the  National  Canners  Association  formulated  and  filed 
on  July  29,  1933,  a  proposed  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for 
the  Canning  Industry,  relating  to  and  dealing  with  the 
particular  and  peculiar  problems  of  that  industry  includ¬ 
ing  processing,  manufacturing,  and  sale  of  canned  foods, 
except  milk  and  meat;  which  code  was  presented  to  the 
proper  governmental  department,  and  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  continued  and  numerous  conferences  between  the 
Code  Committee  of  the  canning  industry  and  governmental 
officials;  and 

WHEREAS  it  is  understood  that  a  formal  hearing  on 
this  National  Canning  Code  will  soon  be  set  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  Code  for  the  Canning  Industry  considered  for  ap¬ 
proval  ;  and 

WHEREAS  on  August  23,  1933,  a  proposed  Master  Code 
of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Grocery  Industry  was  filed, 
sponsored  by  a  number  of  associations,  none  of  which  was 
representative  of  the  canning  industry;  and 

WHEREAS  a  public  hearing  on  this  proposed  Master 
Code  was  held  on  October  9,  1933,  at  which  hearing  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  counsel  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  representatives  of  many  other  food  manu¬ 
facturing  industries,  appeared  and  filed  formal  objection  to 
being  included  in  such  code,  which  objection  was  based 
entirely  on  its  involuntary  inclusion  in  a  code  which  related 
to  industries  wholely  different  from  and  dealing  with  prob¬ 
lems  not  primarily  the  concern  of  the  canning  industry ;  and 
WHEREAS  subsequent  to  this  public  hearing  and  up  to 
the  present  date,  the  canning  industry  has  continued  to 
urge  this  objection  and  has  insisted  upon  its  right,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  clear  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Recovery 
Act,  to  secure  a  separate  code  for  the  canning  industry 
which  will  deal  with  the  problems  peculiar  to  that  industry 
and  which  will  be  administered  by  members  of  that  indus¬ 
try  thoroughly  familiar  with  such  problems;  and 

WHEREAS  it  is  understood  that  any  delay  in  the  formal 
approval  of  the  proposed  Grocery  Manufacturing  Code  is 
attributable  to  causes  other  than  this  consistent  effort  by 
the  National  Canners  Association  and  other  food  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  in  insisting  on  their  lawful  right  to  sepa¬ 
rate  codes  in  the  best  interests  of  the  canning  and  such 
other  industries,  and  therefore  the  recital  in  the  transmitted 
resolution  is  not  wholly  correct  because  as  a  matter  of 
public  and  governmental  record  the  objection  of  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  has  been  directed,  not  to  any  provision  of 
such  grocery  code,  but  solely  to  its  involuntary  inclusion 
in  such  grocery  code;  and 

WHEREAS  Article  VI  of  the  Code  of  Fair  Competition 
for  the  Canning  Industry,  approved  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement:  “The  canning  industry  recognizes  the 
desirability  of  uniform  trade  practice  provisions  for  all 
food  and  grocery  manufacturing  codes;  and  in  the  event 
the  Administrator  recommends  uniform  trade  practice  pro¬ 
visions  designed  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  industry 
pledges  itself  to  cooperate  with  him  in  securing  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  such  provisions  to  this  Code,  or  in  securing  the 
amendment  of  any  trade  practice  provisions  now  in  this 
Code  which  are  different  from  those  recommended  by  him”; 
and  Article  VII,  Section  6  (e)  authorizes  the  Code  Author¬ 
ity  for  the  canning  industry  “To  elect  a  representative  to 
serve  on  any  conference  or  advisory  committee  which  may 
be  established  by  the  Administrator  for  the  entire  grocery 
manufacturing  industry,  and  to  consider  recommendations 
formulated  by  such  committee,  and  approved  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  for  the  modification  of  this  Code”;  and 

WHEREAS  the  best  interests  of  the  canning  industry  as 
a  whole  necessitate  that  there  be  a  separate  code  for  the 
canning  industry,  dealing  with  the  problems  peculiar  to 
that  industry,  and  administered  by  a  Code  Authority  com¬ 
posed  of  canners  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  canning 
industry;  now  therefore  be  it 


RESOLVED,  (1)  That  the  officers,  the  Administrative 
Council,  the  Code  Committee,  and  other  committees  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  are  instructed  to  continue 
their  efforts,  initiated  on  June  13,  1933,  toward  securing 
the  approval  of  a  separate  code  for  the  canning  industry; 
and 

(2)  That  the  officers,  the  Administrative  Council,  the 
Code  Committee  and  other  committees  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  be  commended  for  their  strenuous  activi¬ 
ties  in  endeavoring  to  achieve  this  end. 

This  resolution  was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Janssen  by  Secretary 
Frank  E.  Gorrell  with  a  letter  stating: 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  copy  of  resolution  which  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this 
Association  at  its  session  yesterday. 


J 


Retiring  President 

National  Canneis  Association 

MARC  HUTCHINSON 

Mich.  Fruit  Canners,  Inc. 
Fennvilla,  Mich. 


It  is  assumed  that  through  your  own  methods  you  will 
give  this  resolution  such  publicity  as  you  and  your  com¬ 
mittee  may  deem  advisable. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  we  have  made  certain 
changes  in  our  proposed  code,  copy  of  which  is  herewith 
enclosed.  We  particularly  call  your  attention  to  Section  11, 
Article  VI,  page  8,  and  to  paragraph  (e)  of  Section  6, 
Article  VII,  page  10.  It  is  assumed  that  the  addition  of 
these  two  paragraphs  will  fully  meet  the  views  of  you  and 
your  committee. 

An  amendment  to  paragraph  (d)  of  Section  6,  Article  VII, 
of  the  canners’  code  was  proposed  and  the  amendment  with 
revisions  made  by  the  Associations’  legal  counsel,  was  approved. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Board  on  Wednesday,  the  Board 
approved  the  following  resolution  providing  for  a  committee  to 
study  and  report  upon  the  representation  of  the  various  geo¬ 
graphical  divisions  on  the  Board: 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  President  appoint  a  commtitee  to 
survey  the  situation  with  reference  to  representation  of  the 
various  geographical  divisions  of  the  canning  industry  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
and  to  work  out  a  plan  for  presentation  prior  to  the  next 
annual  convention  of  the  Association,  looking  toward  a 
periodical  reallotment  of  the  number  of  representatives 
from  each  geographical  division  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
relative  production  in  each  area. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  presented  by  Chair¬ 
man  F.  A.  Harding  and  approved.  Chairman  Harding  also 
presented  the  budget  for  1934,  which  was  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved,  as  was  also  the  recommendation  of  the  Administrative 
Council  that  for  1934  the  rate  of  dues  on  seasonal  products  be 
restored  to  the  rate  in  effect  prior  to  1932,  that  is,  %  cent  per 
case.  The  rate  on  nonseasonal  products,  which  was  not  reduced 
in  1932,  remains  at  %  cent  per  case. 

Mr.  James  W.  Brown  of  Odessa,  Mo.,  was  elected  a  director 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Mr. 
Rowland  Williams  of  Glasgow,  Mo.  This  vacancy  was  not  filled 
at  the  general  election  of  officers  and  directors  during  the  open¬ 
ing  session  of  the  convention. 
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MONDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 
JANUARY  15,  1934 

The  opening  General  Session  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  held  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois,  January  15-19,  1934,  con¬ 
vened  at  two-forty  o’clock,  Mr.  Marc  C.  Hutchinson,  President 
of  the  Association,  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON:  Members  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  opening  the 
Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  I  invite  you  to  rise  for  a  moment  of  silent  prayer. 
Those  in  attendance  arose. 

PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON:  The  first  order  of  business 
is  the  announcement  of  committees,  and  the  only  committee  to 
report  at  this  meeting  is  the  Nominating  Committee,  which  was 
notified  by  mail  some  days  ago  and  is  now  ready  for  its  report. 

I  will  ask  for  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

The  Election 

MR.  E.  E.  CHASE  (Richmond-Chase  Company,  San  Jose, 
California) :  Your  Nominating  Committee  met  this  morning  at 
eleven  o’clock,  and  I  have  here  the  names  that  they  recommend 
to  this  meeting  for  election  as  your  officers  and  to  fill  the  vacan¬ 
cies  in  the  directorate  for  the  coming  year: 

For  President,  E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva  Preserving  Company, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

First  Vice-President,  Howard  A.  Orr,  Winorr  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Circleville,  Ohio. 

Second  Vice-President,  Leonard  E.  Wood,  California  Packing 
Corporation,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Directors  for  three  years: 

G.  O.  Bailey,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

G.  H.  Bradt,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

G.  E.  Carrier,  Vinton,  Iowa. 

George  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  Milford,  Del. 

Herbert  E.  Gray,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Arthur  Hamilton,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

E.  H.  Jacob,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

C.  E.  Lindsey,  Highlands  City,  Fla. 

E.  R.  Mayer,  Brighton,  Colo. 

H.  G.  Pressing,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

H.  W.  Ray,  Woodburn,  Oregon. 

Harold  K.  Royal,  Shelby,  Mich. 

King  Weeman,  Clinton ville,  Wis. 

C.  C.  Scutt,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

W.  Scott  Silver,  Nottingham,  Pa. 

O.  L.  Teagarden,  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio. 

Marcus  L.-Urann,  South  Hanson,  Mass. 

William  Varney,  Roy,  Utah. 

C.  L.  Wright,  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah  (one  year). 

Regarding  Mr.  Weeman,  I  wish  to  say  that  there  was  only 
one  of  the  Wisconsin  delegates  present  at  the  meeting,  due  to 
a  misunderstanding  regarding  the  hour,  and  afterward  the 
Wisconsin  delegation  met,  and  this  is  the  result  of  their  meet¬ 
ing: 

“Whereas,  Mr.  King  Weeman,  present  director  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  is  filling  the  unexpired  term  of  Reuben  Grebb,  deceased, 
whose  term  would  expire  now,  and  since  Wisconsin  has  a  policy 
of  nominating  its  outgoing  president  to  the  Board  of  Directors, 
the  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee  respectfully  request 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  William  Schorer,  of  Sauk  City,  Wis.,  as 
director.  This  has  the  approval  of  Mr.  Weeman,  and  is  unani¬ 
mous  with  the  entire  Wisconsin  Committee  on  Nominations.” 

While  it  was  my  duty  to  report  the  result  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Nominating  Committee,  I  think  that  substitution  certainly 
should  be  made. 

Regarding  Louisiana  and  Missouri,  they  were  not  represented 
at  the  meeting  this  morning,  and  therefore  it  was  not  possible 
to  present  the  names  of  representatives  from  those  states,  so 
I  am  going  to  ask  that  authority  be  given  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  to  fill  those  vacancies  as  soon  as  the  representatives  from 
those  two  states  can  indicate  their  wishes  in  this  matter. 

PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON:  Are  there  any  further  nomi¬ 
nations? 

MR.  CHASE:  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be 
adopted. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  unanimously  car¬ 
ried. 


MR.  CHASE:  I  move  that  the  President  be  authorized  to 
cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  far  the  nominees  that  have 
been  presented  by  the  Nominating  Committee. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  unanimously  car¬ 
ried. 

PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON:  I  hereby  declare  those  officers 
and  directors  elected. 

Annual  Address 

Pres.  Marc  C.  Hutchinson 
Fennville,  Michigan 


SINCE  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Chairmen  of 
Sections,  and  representatives  of  State  and  Regional  Asso¬ 
ciations  held  in  Washington,  June  13th  last,  every  move  of 
the  National  Canners  Association  of  importance  or  interest  to 
the  industry  has  been  bulletined  not  only  to  members  of  the 
Association  but  to  every  canner  in  the  United  States.  Secre¬ 
tary  Frank  E.  Gorrell  has  submitted  a  complete  detailed  report 
of  the  activities  of  the  National  Canners  Association  during  the 
past  year,  and  in  view  of  that  report  and  the  posting  that  you 
have  had,  my  remarks  will  be  confined  to  general  observations 
on  our  experiences. 

The  year  1933  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous  the  National 
Canners  Association  has  ever  experienced.  The  general  Asso¬ 
ciation  activities  have  gone  on  as  usual,  and  in  addition  to  them 
there  has  been  the  task  of  representing  the  industry  in  its  effort 
to  adjust  itself  to  government  control. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Directors  and  representatives  of  the 
industry  in  Washington,  June  13,  authority  was  given  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association  to  file  a  code  for  the  industry  as 
provided  in  the  law.  Several  meetings  of  the  code  committee 
were  held  in  Chicago  and  an  enormous  amount  of  work  was  done 
in  a  short  time  considering  the  widely  separated  groups  and 
the  many  different  commodities  necessary  to  be  served.  The 
proposed  code  and  an  alternative  marketing  agreement  were 
filed  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  July  29. 
At  an  informal  conference  with  the  A.  A.  A.,  early  in  August, 
they  requested  that  the  code  be  revised  to  cover  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  with  the  idea  that  it  would  be  supplemented  by  market¬ 
ing  agreements  for  specific  commodities.  This  was  done 
promptly. 

Since  the  meeting  of  June  13,  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  unremitting  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  a  code  which 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  government  and  permit  the 
industry  to  live.  Its  attitude  toward  government  agencies  and 
related  industries  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  truly  co¬ 
operative  but  with  a  firm  determination  to  preserve  its  rights 
of  self-government  as  provided  in  the  law. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  recovery  legislation,  there  has  been 
great  interest  in  the  canning  industry  in  regard  to  marketing 
agreements  for  various  commodities.  This  year  will  probably 
see  several  major  canned  foods  under  marketing  agreements. 
Commodity  groups  have  been  in  session  here  for  the  past  four 
days  evolving  plans  for  marketing  agreements  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  overproduction  during  1934.  Section  meetings  the  rest 
of  the  week  will  be  largely  given  over  to  the  consideration  of 
marketing  agreements  and  balanced  production  for  the  coming 
year,  in  case  nature  does  not  do  for  us  in  1934  what  she  did  so 
well  during  the  season  past. 

Sentiment  regarding  marketing  agreements  is  divided.  It  is 
natural  that  there  should  be  many  different  opinions  and  some 
confusion  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  plan  so  different  from  our 
methods  in  the  past.  We  have  with  us  representatives  of  the 
government  who  will,  no  doubt,  explain  codes  and  marketing 
agreements  in  an  understanding  way,  but.it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  major  purposes  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  are  to  raise  the  price  of  the  farmers’  products, 
raise  wages,  and  increase  employment. 

Congress  was  not  concerned  with  the  canning  business  nor 
with  the  canners’  problems  when  the  recovery  legislation  was 
passed.  The  canners’  prosperity,  if  it  comes,  is  apparently  to 
be  the  refiection  of  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  labor.  If 
that  is  correct,  canners  should  not  consider  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  idea  that  they  will  be  guaranteed  a  profit.  Mar¬ 
keting  agreements,  properly  set  up  and  administered,  should 
protect  a  canner  against  the  possibility  of  a  very  great  loss,  but 
any  agreement  which  protects  one  against  loss  carries  with  it 
little  opportunity  for  profit. 

Going  back  to  questions  under  consideration  at  last  year’s 
convention,  we  were  concerned  about  the  ever-increasing  activ- 
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AN  EPISODE 

IN  THE  LIFE  OFACANNER 


AND  ALTHOUGH  THIS  IS  THE 
FIRST  YEAR  WE  DID  BUSINESS 

;^;^wiTH  you  I  r"TSr 

WANT  you  TO 

know —  V 


THAT  ALL  OF  US  APPRECIATE  THE 
SPLENDID  SERVICE  AND  PERSONAL 
INTEREST  SHOWN  OUR  CQMJlANy. 
GET  OURf 
JHQ  BUSINESSl 
r\  J  NEXT  y EAR  r 


SEND  THAT 
LETTER  TO 

HEEKIN 


Testimonials  are  measured  by  the  char¬ 
acter  of  people  who  write  them.  In  the  Heekin 
files  you  will  find  hundreds  of  letters  of  appreciation 
for  Service  Rendered.  None  of  these  letters  dwell 
upon  Heekin  Cans.  They  know  they  are  good.  In- 
I  stead,  they  talk  of  Heekin  Service,  of  the  personal 

'  attention,  kindly  suggestions,  expedited  service  that 

:  has  made  Heekin  synonymous  with  Service  in  every 

;  cannery  using  our  cans.  And,  lest  it  be  misunder- 

i  stood,  Heekin  Service  is  not  a  mere  something 

^  given  to  canners  on  their  initial  order.  It  is  for  all 

i  time  . . .  whether  you  write  in  for  a  sample  or  con- 

j  tract  for  a  million  cans  . . .  whether  it  is  your  first 

I  year  or  your  tenth  year  with  Heekin.  You  deal 

I  HEEKIN  CANS 

H  EEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


directly  with  those  in  authority;  men  who  know  the 
canning  business  and  the  problems  of  the  canner; 
men  who  regard  the  canner  as  an  actual  part  of  the 
Heekin  Can  Company.  They  are  dependent  upon 
one  another  for  Profits  ...  for  Success.  Located 
where  shipping  facilities  are  best — for  fast  delivery 
in  any  direction.  The  Heekin  Can  Company  now 
serves  hundreds  of  canners  who  have  explicit  con¬ 
fidence  in  Heekin  Service.  If  you  are  not  one  of 
them,  probably  you,  too,  will  enjoy  dealing  with  a 
company  who  is  as  interested  in  your  success  as  in 
our  own.  THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CIN¬ 
CINNATI,  OHIO. 
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ity  of  government  in  business,  the  complacency  with  which  busi¬ 
ness  accepted  almost  every  government  aid  that  was  suggested, 
and  the  growing  tendency  to  lean  on  government.  Now,  like 
Job,  what  we  feared  most  has  come  upon  us.  It  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  whether  we  are  going  to  get  wet  but  whether  we 
can  swim. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  the  events  which  culminated  in 
the  crisis  which  the  incoming  Administration  was  obliged  to 
meet  March  4,  1933.  The  present  position  of  the  government  in 
business  under  the  recovery  program  is  not  due  to  the  desire  of 
the  government  to  take  charge  of  and  operate  business,  but  to 
the  complete  breakdown  of  the  machinery  of  business  and 
finance  which  occurred  last  February  and  early  March  as  a 
result  of  doubt,  fear  and  a  wrong  conception  of  what  constituted 
value.  It  is  idle  to  debate  whether  or  not  we  need  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  our  business.  It  is  here,  and  so  our  efforts  will  be  best 
directed  if  they  tend  toward  adjusting  ourselves  and  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  new  order  of  things  to  the  end  that  the  common  good 
is  served.  This  does  not  contemplate  any  less  thought  or  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  nor  does  it  contemplate  casting 
aside  knowledge  gained  by  experience;  neither  does  it  contem¬ 
plate  forfeiting  our  right  to  run  our  own  industry  as  provided 
in  the  law.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  so  long  as  present  laws 
are  in  effect,  the  conduct  of  our  business  is  on  a  new  basis,  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  our  country  as  well  as  being  to  our  own  inter¬ 
est  to  promote  harmony  and  sound  reasoning  in  its  administra¬ 
tion. 

Whatever  good  is  accomplished  either  by  code  or  marketing 
agreement  will  depend  upon  the  sincerity  of  purpose  of  those 
who  participate  in  them  and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  on  the 
part  of  both  government  and  industry  that  whether  he  be  grow¬ 
er,  employee  or  canner,  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  In 
working  out  a  so-called  planned  economy,  it  is  inevitable  that 
there  will  be  errors  in  judgment.  It  will  be  as  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  dreams  of  the  overzealous  idealist  as  it  will 
be  to  avoid  the  designs  of  selfishness,  and  so,  in  our  delibera¬ 
tions  here  this  week,  let  us  weigh  every  proposal  in  the  balance 
of  experience  and  common  sense  and  proceed  With  our  feet  on 
the  ground  and  our  heads  above  the  clouds. 

As  a  matter  of  necessity  rather  than  choice,  the  economic 
problems  of  the  industry  have  absorbed  most  of  the  time  and 
thought  of  canners  during  the  past  year.  However,  technical 
problems  connected  with  production  have  for  many  years  been 
the  basis  of  the  Association’s  principal  activities,  and  these 
problems  remain  with  us,  although  they  have  been  subordi¬ 
nated.  Whatever  organization  or  reorganization  of  the  indus¬ 
try  may  develop  from  codes,  marketing  agreements,  or  realign¬ 
ments  of  the  industry  and  its  various  branches,  the  technical 
phases  of  our  business — the  problems  of  canning  technology  and 
raw  products — should  receive  adequate  attention,  or  the  indus¬ 
try  will  fall  behind  in  the  march  of  industrial  progress.  For 
that  reason,  I  believe  that,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  the 
Association  should  devote  to  these  activities  the  full  time  and 
energy  that  their  place  in  the  industry’s  program  of  develop¬ 
ment  justifies. 

The  proposed  code  an^  marketing  agreements  have  empha¬ 
sized  the  need  of  a  more  comprehensive  and  centralized  statis¬ 
tical  service  for  the  canning  industry.  Certain  statistics  are 
required  in  the  administration  of  codes  and  agreements;  other 
statistics  will  be  needed  by  the  industry  to  better  guide  its  busi¬ 
ness.  The  time  seems  opportune  for  the  Association,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  code  and  marketing  agreement  administra¬ 
tors  and  with  the  various  government  offices  and  state  canners 
organizations,  to  develop  a  service  for  the  collection  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  statistical  information.  Such  a  service  should 
be  placed  on  a  permanent  basis  and  so  organized  as  to  permit 
such  expansion  as  will  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  industry. 

Closely  related  to  the  subject  of  statistics  is  that  of  cost 
accounting.  Under  codes  and  marketing  agreements  individual 
members  of  industries  will  be  required  to  submit  reports  and 
data  on  a  uniform  basis.  This  in  turn  requires  that  they  have 
uniform  systems  of  accounting  or  uniform  classification  of  ac¬ 
counts.  For  that  reason  I  have,  under  authority  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrative  Council,  appointed  a  Cost  Accounting  Committee  to 
study  this  subject  and  develop  an  accounting  system  which  will 
be  adaptable  to  the  business  of  both  large  and  small  canners 
and  which  will  enable  them  to  supply  the  information  that  may 
be  called  for  by  the  government. 

The  Association  has  placed  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
considering  the  Copeland  bill  to  revise  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
the  attitude  of  the  industry  with  respect  to  the  provisions  in 
that  bill.  The  industry  approved  the  correction  of  deficiencies 
in  the  present  law  but  opposed  the  introduction  of  impracticable 
labeling  provisions  to  supersede  the  present  requirements,  and 
asked  that  provision  be  made  to  safeguard  against  possible  mis¬ 


use  of  powers  delegated  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
complete  statement  to  the  subcommittee  was  sent  to  all  members 
of  the  Association.  Because  every  canner  will  be  directly  af¬ 
fected  by  this  legislation,  it  is  not  only  his  privilege  but  his  duty 
to  inform  his  representatives  in  Congress  as  to  what  revision 
is  needed  and  practicable  from  the  canner’s  point  of  view. 

The  substitute  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Copeland  when 
Congfress  reconvened  in  January  is  more  satisfactory  in  many 
respects  than  the  original  bill  on  which  the  Senate  Subcom¬ 
mittee  held  hearings.  It  is  the  Association’s  purpose  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  representations  to  Congress  in  order  that  Congress 
may  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  industry’s  point  of  view  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  legislation. 

In  closing  two  active  years  that  have  called  for  increased 
effort  on  the  part  of  everybody  connected  with  Association  work, 

I  want  to  express  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  Administrative 
Council,  Chairmen  of  Sections,  and  members  of  special  and 
standing  committees  the  sincere  appreciation  of  the  canning 
industry  for  their  splendid  services  in  its  behalf.  There  never 
has  been  a  call  for  assistance  that  has  not  been  answered 
promptly  and  wholeheartedly.  No  industry  could  ask  or  receive 
better  support  from  its  members.  I  want  to  thank  the  entire 
staff  of  the  Association  and  also  every  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact  for  the  spirit  of 
loyalty  shown  in  carrying  on  the  work  and  for  the  never-failing 
courtesy  and  helpfulness  that  has  been  accorded  me. 

Never  in  the  twenty-seven  years  of  its  life  has  the  National 
Canners  Association  had  greater  need  for  the  rare  combination 
of  talents  possessed  by  our  beloved  Secretary,  Frank  E.  Gorrell, 
than  during  the  past  year,  nor  could  we  have  received  a  finer 
demonstration  of  the  meaning  of  full  measure  pressed  down  and 
running  over  than  has  been  exemplified  by  his  unceasing  efforts 
during  this  critical  time.  I  repeat  what  is  well  known  and  what 
has  been  said  so  many  times  that  “we  are  fortunate  indeed  in 
having  him  as  our  Secretary.”  I  commend  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  for  its  willingness  to  work  out  its  problems  in  the  interest 
of  the  common  good,  for  its  unity,  and  its  courage  while  respect¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  others  to  stand  for  what  it  knows  to  be  its 
rights. 

F.  W/Lafrentz  fir  Co. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

January  9,  1934. 

Finance  Committee, 

National  Canners  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs; 

We  have  audited,  the  accounts  of  the  General  Fund  and  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories  of  the  National  Canners  Association  from 
January  15,  1933,  to  January  6,  1934. 

Our  report,  including  three  Exhibits,  is  as  follows : 

EXHIBIT 

“A”  STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DIS¬ 
BURSEMENTS— GENERAL  FUND. 

“B”  STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DIS¬ 
BURSEMENTS  —  WASHINGTON  RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES. 

“C”  STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DIS¬ 
BURSEMENTS— WESTERN  BRANCH  LABORA¬ 
TORIES. 

The  cash  on  deposit  was  reconciled  with  bank  statement,  and 
confirmed  at  the  Riggs  National  Bank. 

The  assets,  according  to  the  records,  are  as  follows: 

ASSETS 

CURRENT: 


Cash  in  Riggs  National  Bank,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C . .  $9,321.05 

Advances  to  be  refunded .  10,033.32 

Advances  to  Western  Branch  Labora¬ 
tory  to  be  accounted  for .  922.34 

-  $20,276.71 


Reserve  Fund — U.  S.  Liberty  Bonds 
($15,000.00  of  these  bonds  are  held  by 
bank  as  security  for  loan  of  $13,500.00)  $50,000.00 
General  Fund — Industrial  Bonds — Net 

Cost  $26,357.13 .  28,000.00 

-  78,000.00 
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Land,  Building  and  Equipment,  322  Bat¬ 
tery  St.,  San  Francisco,  California — 

at  cost . $100,000.00 

Land  and  Buildings,  1739  H  Street,  N. 

W. — at  cost  .  96,377.54 

Land  and  Buildings,  805  18th  Street, 

N.  W.— at  cost .  23,400.49 

Office  Furniture  and  Laboratory  Equip¬ 
ment,  Washington,  D.  C. — assessed 

value  .  9,500.00 

-  229,278.03 


$327,554.74 


There  is  held  to  the  credit  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Indenture 
Fund,  $50,000.00  in  U.  S.  Liberty  Bonds. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  books  show  Membership  Dues 
uncollected  for  1933  and  prior  years  to  the  amount  of  $18,187.70. 

REPORT  ON  BOOKS  OF  TREASURER 

The  property  of  the  Association  is  insured  against  loss  by 
fire,  as  follows: 

Office  and  Laboratory  Furniture  and  Fixtures, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 


Canners  Exchange  Subscribers: 

Policy  No.  198405  expires  January  17,  1934 .  $5,000.00 

Policy  No.  200607  expires  June  16,  1934 .  15,000.00 

Policy  No.  203528  expires  October  1,  1934 .  5,000.00 

Policy  No.  204151  expires  October  18,  1934 .  1,000.00 


$26,000.00 


Building  No.  1739  H  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.: 


Canners  Exchange  Subscribers: 

Policy  No.  198405  expires  January  17,  1934 .  $10,000.00 

Policy  No.  200256  expires  May  25,  1934 .  30,000.00 

Policy  No.  202618  expires  August  26,  1934 .  10,000.00 

Policy  No.  202925  expires  September  10,  1934 .  10,000.00 

Policy  No.  203529  expires  October  1,  1934 .  5,000.00 

Policy  No.  204134  expires  October  15,  1934 .  5,000.00 

Policy  No.  204737  expires  November  16,  1934 .  5,000.00 


$75,000.00 


Premises  No.  805  18th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.: 
Building : 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers: 

Policy  No.  199997  expires  May  11,  1934 .  $10,000.00 

Furniture  and  Equipment: 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers: 

Policy  No.  204180  expires  October  17,  1934 .  $3,000.00 


Public  Liability  and  Employees  Insurance: 

Travelers  Insurance  Company: 

Policy  No.  UB7844380  expires  November  30, 1934  $70,000.00 
Policy  No.  HP7847549  expires  November  30,  1934  20,000.00 

$90,000.00 


Our  examination  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  together  with  the  assurance  of  the  Treasurer,  shows  that 
the  Association  is  on  a  cash  basis,  except  unadjusted  counsel 
fees. 

The  $50,000.00  U.  S.  Liberty  Bonds  of  the  Reserve  Fund  and 
the  $50,000.00  U.  S.  Liberty  Bonds  of  the  Trust  Indenture  Fund 
and  the  $28,000.00  Industrial  Bonds  of  the  General  Fund  were 
inspected  on  December  12,  1933,  at  the  Riggs  National  Bank  by 
three  parties  having  access  to  the  Association’s  safe  deposit 
box. 

The  Pension  Fund  was  discontinued  and  members  were  reim¬ 
bursed  February  28,  1933,  from  the  General  Fund,  and  the 
bonds  belonging  to  this  fund  were  transferred  to  the  general 
assets  of  the  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  Lafrentz  &  Co. 

Certified  Public  Accountants. 


SECRETARY’S  ANNUAL  REPORT 

By  Frank  E.  Gorrell 

(Not  read,  but  furnished  in  printed  form.  Not  complete) 

SINCE  last  June  the  National  Canners  Association,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  canning  industry  and  with  the  active  coopera¬ 
tion  of  its  Board  of  Directors,  Administrative  Council,  spe¬ 
cial  committees,  and  state  association  representatives,  has  stead¬ 
ily  sought  the  formulation  and  adoption  of  a  code  that  would 
embody  both  the  requirements  of  the  government  and  the  wishes 
of  the  industry. 

The  Association  has  consistently  endeavored  to  obtain  and 
refiect  the  views  of  the  entire  industry,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  all  canners  informed  concerning  the  situation.  Elsewhere 
in  this  report  the  developments  subsequent  to  the  initial  meet¬ 
ing  on  codes  and  marketing  agreements  in  June  are  related  in 
some  detail,  bringing  the  story  down  to  the  end  of  the  year. 


As  this  is  written,  an  executive  order  signed  January  9th  has 
just  been  issued,  amending  the  earlier  order  of  last  June  that 
placed  codes  for  food  industries  under  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration.  Under  this  new  order  the  A.  A.  A.  re¬ 
tains  jurisdiction  over  specified  food  industries;  others  includ¬ 
ing  the  canning  industry  are  transferred  to  the  National  Recov¬ 
ery  Administration  but  with  such  definition  of  jurisdiction  as 
enables  the  A.  A.  A.  to  make  effective  its  policies  with  respect 
to  marketing  agreements.  The  N.  R.  A.  will  be  concerned 
primarily  with  administration,  labor,  employment,  and  trade 
practice  regulations.  The  way  is  thus  cleared  for  determination 
of  a  date  for  the  formal  hearing  on  the  canners  code  by  the 
N.  R.  A. 

In  all  the  work  that  the  Association  has  been  called  upon  to 
do  it  has  had  most  helpful  cooperation  from  Association  officers 
and  directors,  members  of  the  Administrative  Council  and  the 
Code  Committee,  and  others.  The  industry  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  these  men,  who  often  responded  to  the  Association’s 
call  for  assistance  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  energy  need¬ 
ed  in  their  own  businesses.  Besides  the  special  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  on  June  13th,  there  were  five  meetings  of 
the  Administrative  Council,  as  well  as  numerous  conferences 
by  the  Code  Committee  and  special  committees  with  govern¬ 
ment  officials.  As  a  single  illustration,  the  work  of  one  com¬ 
mittee,  that  dealing  with  the  President’s  Reemployment  Agree¬ 
ment,  required  the  continued  presence  of  its  members  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  a  period  of  ten  days. 

Statp  canners’  associations  have  been  of  great  assistance  to 
the  national  association  throughout  the  year  by  ascertaining 
the  views  of  their  members,  keeping  their  membership  informed, 
and  participating  in  the  various  meetings  and  conferences  on 
codes  and  marketing  agreements.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  state  associations  were  invited  to  send  to,  and  had  repre¬ 
sentatives  present  at,  every  important  meeting. 
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Recognition  of  services  would  be  incomplete  without  mention 
of  the  members  of  the  Association’s  staff  at  headquarters  in 
Washington,  who  have  been  called  upon  to  work  without  let-up 
and  without  regard  to  hours  since  early  in  the  year, 

FINANCES  AND  MEMBERSHIP 

The  budget  for  1933  provided  for  expenditures  on  regular 
activities  of  the  Association  amounting  to  $187,690.00,  but  owing 
to  continued  economies  the  Association  was  able  to  save  $10,- 
538.03  in  conducting  its  regular  work.  When  the  budget  was 
prepared  there  was  no  anticipation  of  the  extraordinary  expen¬ 
ditures  entailed  by  the  government’s  recovery  program,  which 
amounted  to  $30,665.01  and  which  brought  the  total  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  year  up  to  $207,882.92. 

The  anticipated  income  from  dues  was  $128,660.00  and  the 
actual  collections  $155,740.52. 

The  difference  between  the  income  from  dues  and  the  actual 
expenditures  was  met  by  using  $40,000  from  the  balance  in  the 
general  fund  ($10,000  of  which  had  been  earmarked  for  the 
1934  budget)  and  by  the  use  of  balances  in  other  funds  made 
available  for  current  expenses.  The  Association  closed  the  year 
with  a  cash  balance  of  approximately  $9,300.00,  and  quick  assets 
amounting  to  $10,033.32.  The  indebtedness  of  the  Association 
is  $13,500,  a  loan  for  this  amount  having  been  authorized  by 
the  Finance  Committee. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  some  losses  in  membership 
through  resignations  or  other  causes,  but  these  losses  have  been 
much  less  than  the  gain-dn  new  memliers.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  amount  of  dues  remaining  unpaid  at  the  close  of  the  year 
was  smaller  than  in  previous  years. 

PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON 

I  wish  my  knowledge  of  the  dictionary  enabled  me  to  express 
in  appropriate  words  the  appreciation  the  canning  industry 
owes  to  Marc  C.  Hutchinson  who,  despite  his  personal  inclina¬ 
tions  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  private  business,  accepted  a 
unanimous  call  from  the  canning  industry  to  take  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  National  Canners  Association  for  a  second  term. 

No  one  at  the  last  convention  could  possibly  foresee  what 
industry  would  have  to  face  in  1933.  The  changed  conditions 
brought  about  by  legislation  and  other  causes  made  the  duties 
of  the  President  of  the  Association  more  arduous  than  those  of 
many  of  his  nredecessors.  Numerous  trips  to  Chicago  and 
Washington  were  inevitable,  and  he  answered  every  call  cheer¬ 
fully.  His  cool-headed  judgment  and  common  sense  served  the 
industry  in  good  stead,  and  I  know  that  every  canner  in  the 
United  States  will  join  with  me  in  paying  an  unselfish  and  sin¬ 
cere  tribute  to  Marc  C.  Hutchinson. 

CODES  AND  MARKETING  AGREEMENTS 
When  the  Seventy-second  Congress  adjourned  in  the  spring 
of  1933  there  was  pending  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Black 
providing  for  a  6-hour  day  and  5-day  week  in  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments.  When  the  special  session  of  the  Seventy-third  Con¬ 
gress  convened  in  March,  this  bill  was  reintroduced,  its  stated 
purpose  being  to  spread  employment  by  reducing  working  hours. 
The  bill  was  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  on  March  30th  and  was  passed,  with  amendments,  on 
April  6th. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  ON  WORKING  HOURS 

The  Black  bill  as  reported  out  of  committee  would  haye 
worked  untold  hardship  on  the  canning  industry,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association  took  prompt  steps  to  get  the  facts 
before  members  of  the  Senate.  As  a  result,  the  bill  was  so 
amended  before  passage  as  to  exempt  from  its  provisions  the 
products  of  canners  of  fish,  sea  foods,  fruits  or  vegetables  of  a 
perishable  character.  A  similar  exemption  was  obtained  for 
milk  and  milk  products,  and  the  bill  also  provided  for  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  exemption  permits  with  respect  to  persons  employed  in 
any  industry  where  special  conditions  made  it  necessary  to  work 
more  than  30  hours. 

Meanwhile  Chairman  Connery  of  the  House  Labor  Committee 
had  prepared  and  introduced  in  the  House  on  April  3d  a  com¬ 
panion  bill.  The  bill  as  reported  out  by  his  committee  on  April 
4th  contained  a  provision  which  would  exempt  canners  of  sea¬ 
sonal  products  but  which  required  canners  individually  to  ob¬ 
tain  permits  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  submitting  proof 
that  it  is  necessary  to  employ  labor  more  than  30  hours  per 
week  by  reason  of  the  seasonal  character  of  the  work  required 
and  the  lack  of  available  labor.  The  Connery  bill  differed  from 
the  Black  bill  in  that  its  provisions  would  apply  to  goods  manu¬ 
factured  in  foreign  countries. 

When  the  Black  bill  reached  the  House  and  was  referred  to 
the  House  Labor  Committee,  that  committee  began  hearings 
(on  April  24),  having  before  it  not  only  the  Black  bill  and  the 


Connery  bill  but  also  a  measure  sponsored  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  Perkins.  The  Perkins  measure  established  a  6-hour  day 
and  30-hour  week  but  would  allow,  in  exceptional  cases,  an  8- 
hour  day  and  a  40-hour  week  for  a  period  of  10  weeks  where 
extraordinary  need  could  be  met  only  by  such  extension  of  hours. 
This  extension  would  be  under  the  control  of  an  Hours  of  Work 
Board,  for  the  organization  of  which  the  bill  provided.  The 
Board  would  also  be  empowered  to  make  minimum  wage  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  the  bill  provided  for  a  detailed  system  of  inves¬ 
tigation  and  control. 

The  National  Canners  Association  arranged  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  canners’  representatives  at  these  hearings  and  assisted 
canners  in  getting  their  views  before  their  representatives  in 
both  the  Senate  and  House  during  the  course  of  the  hearings. 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  BILL 

The  House  Labor  Committee  on  May  10th  reported  a  substi¬ 
tute  bill  for  the  Black  bill.  The  substitute  bill  would  establish 
a  Federal  Trade  Regulation  Board  consisting  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  two  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
one  representing  employers  and  the  other  representing  employ¬ 
ees.  This  Board  would  be  given  such  control  and  regulation  of 
persons  engaged  in  production,  processing,  or  manufacture  of 
goods  entering  into  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  as  provided 
in  the  bill. 

All  persons  manufacturing  goods  for  shipments  in  interstate 
commerce  would  be  required  to  take  out  a  license.  These 
licenses  would  be  issued  to  (1)  members  of  national  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  which  represent  persons  who  produce  or  process  50 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  goods  made  in  an  industry,  and 
which  have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  national  labor 
union  representing  the  workers  in  such  an  industry  with  re¬ 
spect  to  wages,  working  conditions  and  limitation  of  production ; 
(2)  to  persons  not  members  of  national  trade  associations  but 
who  agree  to  comply  with  the  agreements  entered  into  by  a 
national  association  representing  their  industry;  (3)  to  per¬ 
sons  not  in  either  of  the  foregoing  groups  who  agree  to  comply 
with  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Regulation  Board. 

The  bill  would  exempt  from  its  requirements  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  production  of  (1)  agricultural  or  farm  products  pro¬ 
cessed  for  first  sale  by  the  original  producer;  (2)  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts;  (3)  commodities  which  a  cannery  or  manufacturing  plant 
produces  by  canning  or  preparing  for  marketing  or  commerce, 
fish,  sea  food,  fruits,  or  vegetables  of  a  perishable  character, 
for  such  periods  of  time  as  the  Board  may  prescribe,  after  an 
investigation  and  upon  submission  to  it  of  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  necessity  therefor;  (4)  any  shipment  of  goods,  articles,  or 
commodities  valued  at  less  than  $100. 

This  substitute  for  the  Black  bill  is  now  on  the  House  cal¬ 
endar.  If  the  House  were  to  reject  the  substitute  and  approve 
the  Black  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  it  would  become  law. 
If  the  House  were  to  adopt  the  substitute.  Senate  approval 
would  be  necessary  to  make  it  law. 

PASSAGE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ACT 

While  these  bills  on  labor  and  employment  were  under  con¬ 
sideration,  the  farm  relief  bill  had  been  passed  by  the  House 
and  was  being  considered  by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  held  a  number  of  hearings  and  reported 
the  bill  with  various  amendments,  among  which  was  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  word  “field”  preceding  the  word  “corn”  in  the  list 
of  basic  agricultural  commodities  covered  by  the  bill.  This 
amendment,  which  was  secured  through  effective  representa¬ 
tions  made  by  the  National  Canners  Association  on  behalf  of 
the  industry,  was  highly  important,  for  otherwise  the  process¬ 
ing  tax  levied  on  corn  would  undoubtedly  have  been  applied  to 
sweet  corn.  The  farm  relief  bill,  or  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  finally  approved  by  the  President  on  May  12th,  pro¬ 
vided  for  marketing  agreements  and  the  issuance  of  licenses 
to  processors,  associations  of  producers,  and  others. 

NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  RECOVERY  ACT 

Early  in  May  it  became  evident  that,  in  the  emergency  aris¬ 
ing  from  financial  and  industrial  conditions,  legislation  would 
be  enacted  for  industrial  control,  with  the  Government  partici¬ 
pating  both  in  the  planning  and  in  the  enforcement  upon  the 
minority  of  the  standards  and  regulations  that  the  majority 
interests  in  an  industry  with  the  approval  of  the  Government 
might  adopt.  The  legislation  finally  took  form  in  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  passed  by  Congress  on  June  13th,  the 
first  title,  or  part,  of  which  provided  for  the  formulation  of 
codes  of  fair  competition.  As  control  of  hours  and  wages  was 
contemplated  in  the  codes  of  fair  competition,  there  was  no 
further  action  on  the  Black  and  Connery  bills. 
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THE  NIAGARA 

FRUIT  and  TOMATO  WASHER 


Divided  into  several  compartments. 
Each  has  revolving  paddles  set  on 
an  angle  which  causes  the  water  to 
stir  greatly  and  whirl  the  tomatoes 
rapidly. 


Not  only  washes  the  dirt  from  the 
tomatoes  but  washes  out  the  Larvae 
and  Decayed  Spots, 


Ample  Capacity. 


CANNERS! 


Let  us  assume  the  risk  of  higher  prices  after  harvest.  Book 
your  1935  Seed  Pea  requirements  now  and  insure  yourselves 
against  a  rising  commodity  market.  Protect  the  quality  of  your 
pack  by  using  our  Modernized  Seed  Peas.  Play  safe  on  seed  costs 
and  quality.  Write  or  wire  us  for  quotations  on  all  canners  varieties. 


Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 

Growers  and  Originators  of  Canners  Varieties  of  Peas 


Write  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price. 

AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 
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In  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  it  is  provided  that 
the  President  may  at  his  discretion  delegate  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  any  of  his  functions  and  powers  under  the  Re¬ 
covery  Act,  and  it  was  not  until  the  President  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  administration  of  the  Recovery 
Act  as  applied  to  food  industries  that  the  canning  industry  was 
certain  as  to  whether  it  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Recovery  Administrator  or  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

ASSOCIATION  PARTICIPATION  IN  CODE 
CONFERENCES 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Administrative 
Council,  Advisory  Board,  and  Section  Chairmen  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  and  the  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of 
state  canners  associations,  held  in  Washington  on  June  13th, 
steps  were  taken  by  the  canning  industry  toward  entering  into 
agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act.  The  meeting  as  representative  of 
the  entire  industry  adopted  a  declaration  of  policy  and  a  method 
of  procedure  by  which 

“the  President  of  the  National  Canners  Association  be  and 
he  is  hereby  authorized,  personally  or  through  such  com¬ 
mittee  or  committees  as  he  may  appoint,  to  negotiate  and 
enter  into  on  behalf  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
agreement  or  agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  with  such  processors  in  the  industry  and  associa¬ 
tions  of  producers  in  the  industry  as  may  assent  thereto 
under  the  act  approved  May  12,  1933,  to  relieve  the  exist¬ 
ing  national  emergency  by  increasing  agricultural  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  known  as  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
and/or  with  the  President  or  his  delegate,  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  act  to  encourage  national  industrial  recovery,  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  the  Industrial  Recovery  Act.” 

The  President  of  the  National  Canners  Association  was  also 
authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  code  of  trade 
practices  to  be  included  in  agreements  submitted  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture. 

DRAFT  OF  CODE  AND  ALTERNATIVE  AGREEMENT 

The  code  and  alternative  marketing  agreement  as  filed  on 
July  29th  was  developed  from  a  report  made  by  the  code  com¬ 
mittee,  appointment  of  which  was  authorized  at  the  meeting  on 
June  13th,  and  which  presented  its  recommendations  to  the 
Administrative  Council  at  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago  June  28th 
and  29th.  At  this  meeting  the  committee’s  recommendations 
were  revised  in  various  particulars  and  the  printing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  revised  recommendations  was  authorized. 

Following  the  meeting  at  Chicago  the  recommendations  of 
the  code  committee  were  put  into  the  form  of  a  code  or  alterna¬ 
tive  marketing  agreement,  those  in  charge  of  the  work  endeav¬ 
oring  to  harmonize  the  committee’s  recommendations  with  the 
views  of  the  Government  authorities  so  far  as  they  could  be 
definitely  ascertained.  '  The  tentative  draft  of  the  code  and 
marketing  agreement  was  brought  before  the  Administrative 
Council  at  a  meeting  held  on  July  23rd  and  24th,  and  after 
revision  the  publication  and  distribution  of  this  draft  was 
authorized.  Copies  were  sent  to  all  canners  on  July  26th.  With 
some  further  revisions  the  proposed  code  and  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  was  formally  filed  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration  on  July  29th,  and  printed  copies  were  sent  to  all 
canners  on  July  31st. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Administrative  Council  on  July  23rd 
and  24th  provision  was  made  for  the  naming  of  the  processors’ 
committee,  or  the  Canning  Industry  Committee,  as  it  was  later 
designated. 

PEACH  AND  OLIVE  MARKETING  AGREEMENTS 

While  this  subject  of  codes  and  marketing  agreements  was 
still  under  consideration,  the  California  peach  canning  situation 
required  immediate  action  and  the  cling  peach  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  was  worked  out  and  put  into  effect.  Later  a  marketing 
agreement  was  formulated  for  the  California  ripe  olive  canning 
industry,  which  became  effective  in  December. 

PRESIDENT’S  REEMPLOYMENT  AGREEMENT 

Another  factor  in  the  situation  at  this  time  was  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Reemployment  Agreement,  and  the  industry  through  the 
National  Canners  Association  was  successful  in  obtaining  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  agreement  as  it  applied  to  the  canning  industry. 
The  modified  provisions  as  to  wages  and  hours,  approved  Au¬ 
gust  11th,  were  to  be  effective  pending  adoption  of  a  basic  code 
for  the  canning  industry. 


FOOD  INDUSTRY  CODE  PLACED  UNDER  A.  A.  A. 

The  President,  by  executive  order  of  June  26th,  had  delegated 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  administration  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Recovery  Act  as  applied  to  food  industries, 
but  retained  in  the  National  Recovery  Administration  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  wages  and  employment  provisions  of  all 
codes.  Accordingly,  subsequent  to  the  formal  filing  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  code  or  marketing  agreement  on  July  29th  there  was  a 
series  of  informal  conferences  with  officials  of  the  Agriculutral 
Adjustment  Administration  and  the  National  Recovery  Admin¬ 
istration  on  the  proposed  code  and  the  labor  provisions  re¬ 
spectively. 

In  accordance  with  the  indicated  policy  of  the  A.  A.  A.  the 
code  was  to  cover  matters  of  general  organization  and  policy, 
and  was  to  be  supplemented  where  necessary  and  advisable  by 
marketing  agreements.  This  fact  resulted  in  the  calling  of  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  state  canners  associations  to  make 
recommendations  regarding  the  supplemental  codes  or  agree¬ 
ments  to  cover  specific  commodities,  which  meetings  were  held 
in  Washington  on  July  31st  and  August  1st.  The  representa¬ 
tives  of  these  meetings  also  made  various  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  basic  code,  a  report  on  which  was  thereafter  sent 
to  all  canners. 

By  the  second  week  in  September  the  conferences  with  the 
A.  A.  A.  had  resulted  in  tentative  revisions  of  various  features 
of  the  proposed  code.  These  were  considered  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Council  at  meetings  in  Chicago  on  September  11-13,  at 
which  time  various  changes  were  approved  and  the  printing  and 
distribution  of  the  proposed  code  in  its  revised  form  authorized. 
This  was  done  and  copies  of  the  revised  code  were  sent  under 
date  of  September  16th  to  all  canners. 

Conferences  with  the  A.  A.  A.  had  developed  that  the  Admin¬ 
istration  desired  to  incorporate  in  the  code  a  provision  that 
would  require  the  carrying  of  grades  on  the  labels  of  canned 
foods  and  the  President  of  the  Association  was  authorized  to 
name  a  special  committee  to  confer  with  the  Government  author¬ 
ities  on  this  subject. 

QUESTION  OF  COST  ACCOUNTING 

In  view  of  the  probable  requirements  in  the  way  of  reports 
from  canners  after  a  code  had  been  adopted,  and  the  consequent 
need  of  a  more  uniform  system  of  accounting  in  the  industry, 
the  Administrative  Council  authorized  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  study  this  subject. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  questions  of  jurisdiction  and  of  the 
relation  of  codes  for  overlapping  or  related  industries  developed. 
So  far  as  the  canning  industry  is  concerned,  these  questions 
centered  chiefly  around  the  proposed  national  fisheries  code  and 
the  proposed  grocery  industry  code. 

NATIONAL  FISHERIES  CODE 

A  national  fisheries  code  was  proposed  at  a  meeting  of  fishery 
interests  in  Washington  on  October  19th,  arranged  by  the  U.  S. 
Fisheries  Association,  at  which  time  there  was  organized  the 
National  Fisheries  Association.  The  code  sponsored  by  this 
organization  included  within  its  provisions  all  branches  of  the 
fisheries  industry,  including  canning.  Following  informal  con¬ 
ferences,  a  public  hearing  on  the  code  was  held  by  the  A.  A.  A. 
on  December  11th. 

The  code  as  approved  for  this  hearing  included  fish  canning, 
and  at  the  hearing  salmon  canners  representing  a  majority  of 
the  pack  expressed  their  desire  to  be  under  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  code.  A  minority  of  the  pack  desired  to  be  under  the  fish¬ 
eries  code.  Later  the  entire  group  filed  a  request  that  the 
salmon  canners  be  permitted  to  operate  under  a  separate  sal¬ 
mon  canners’  code. 

In  connection  with  the  hearing  on  the  fisheries  code,  canners 
of  tuna,  shrimp,  oysters,  Maine  sardines,  and  clams  also  re¬ 
quested  that  they  be  excluded  from  the  fisheries  code  and  be 
included  under  the  canning  industry  code. 

GROCERY  INDUSTRY  CODE 

A  master  code  of  fair  competition  in  the  grocery  industry,  or 
the  Grocery  Industry  Code,  as  it  has  generally  been  called,  was 
filed  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  on  Au¬ 
gust  23rd.  It  was  sponsored  by  the  Associated  Grocery  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  America  and  organizations  of  brokers  and  dis¬ 
tributors. 

A  public  hearing  on  this  code  was  not  held  until  October  9th. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  N.  R.  A.  had  under  consideration  codes 
to  govern  wholesale  and  retail  trades,  and  differences  in  policy 
developed  between  the  A.  A.  A.  and  N.  R.  A.,  particularly  as 
regards  provisions  with  respect  to  mark-up  in  both  wholesale 
and  retail  trade.  The  N.  R.  A.  retail  code,  which  does  not 
cover  retail  food  dealers,  was  approved  on  October  21st. 
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The  Grocery  Industry  code  underwent  revision  through  in¬ 
formal  conferences  prior  to  the  public  hearing  October  9th.  At 
that  hearing,  counsel  for  the  National  Canners  Association  ap¬ 
peared  on  behalf  of  the  canning  industry,  objecting  to  the  indus¬ 
try’s  being  included  under  the  code,  and  asking  that  the  code 
be  so  amended  as  to  except  the  canning  industry  from  its  pro¬ 
visions.  Representatives  of  other  grocery  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries — about  seven  in  all — made  similar  requests. 

Subsequent  to  the  public  hearing  the  A.  A.  A.  authorities 
divided  the  proposed  grocery  codes  into  two  separate  codes,  one 
to  govern  distributors,  the  other  to  govern  grocery  manufac¬ 
turers.  After  jurisdiction  over  the  distributors’  code  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  N.  R.  A.,  it  was  divided  into  two  codes,  one  for  the 
retail  food  and  grocery  trade,  the  other  for  the  wholesale  food 
and  grocery  trade.  The  former  was  approved  by  the  President 
on  December  30,  1933,  and  the  latter  on  January  4,  1934. 

When  announcement  was  made  that  the  grocery  manufac¬ 
turers’  code  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  N.  R.  A.,  a  committee 
representing  the  National  Canners  Association  filed  a  formal 
protest  with  the  N.  R.  A.  against  the  cannnig  industry  being 
placed  under  that  code.  In  addition,  numerous  but  fruitless 
conferences  were  held  by  officers  of  the  Association  with  officials 
of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  and  dis¬ 
tributor  organizations  who  sponsored  the  grocery  code. 

The  question  of  jurisdiction  over  codes  to  govern  food  indus¬ 
tries  had  not,  however,  been  definitely  determined  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  the  Association  was  therefore  unable  to  have  a 
date  set  for  a  public  hearing  on  the  canning  industry  code. 

VOLUNTARY  ADVANCES  IN  PRICES  TO  GROWERS 

In  response  to  appeals  from  growers  of  canning  tomatoes, 
who  reported  they  were  faced  with  higher  wages  to  labor  and 
higher  costs  of  living  as  the  result  of  the  program  for  economic 
recovery,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  early  in 
August  asked  tomato  canners  to  increase  their  prices  to  growers 
by  25  per  cent  above  the  prices  provided  in  contracts.  With  this 
request  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  pointed 
out  that  many  canners  had  already  made  forward  contracts  for 
the  sale  of  their  products  at  prices  based  on  low-cost  materials 
and  labor,  and  promised  that  the  Administration  would  cooper¬ 
ate  with  canners  in  obtaining  a  proper  adjustment  of  these 
contracts  so  as  to  take  into  account  the  higher  cost  due  to  the 
increase  in  prices  to  growers.  Canners  were  also  asked  to  sup¬ 
ply  information  on  firms  holding  forward  contracts  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  cooperation  of  the  A.  A.  A.  in  working  out  satis¬ 
factory  adjustments.  Tomato  canners  generally  made  the  in¬ 
crease  as  requested  by  the  A.  A.  A. 

The  President’s  Reemployment  Agreement,  which  was  ap¬ 
proved  in  modified  form  for  application  to  the  canning  industry 
on  August  11th  and  which  was  generally  signed  by  canners 
pending  action  on  the  canners’  code,  also  increased  the  cost  of 
cannery  labor,  and  the  National  Recovery  Administration  gave 
canners  its  cooperation  in  securing  the  consent  of  canned  foods 
buyers  to  permit  such  upward  revision  of  their  forward  con¬ 
tracts  as  would  meet  the  actual  increased  costs  of  canners  in¬ 
curred  through  higher  wage  scales  provided  in  the  President’s 
Reemployment  Agreement. 

Correspondence  and  other  activities  in  connection  with  these 
advances  and  with  the  adjustment  of  prices  and  contracts  placed 
a  considerable  burden  of  work  on  the  Association’s  offices. 

Following  the  voluntary  increase  in  price  to  tomato  growers, 
the  A.  A.  A.  made  a  similar  request  to  corn  canners.  A  con¬ 
ference  was  held  at  which  was  worked  out  a  sliding  scale  of 
increases  by  which  the  increase  to  be  made  by  an  individual 
canner  took  into  account  the  relation  of  his  contract  price  to 
the  average  contract  price  in  the  state  in  which  he  was  located. 

In  September  the  A.  A.  A.  requested  kraut  packers  to  increase 
the  price  paid  for  cabbage  from  an  average  of  about  $4.00  to  an 
average  of  about  $5.50  per  ton,  and  this  was  generally  done. 

Wisconsin  beet  canners  in  September  voluntarily  increased 
their  prices  to  gi’owers  of  canning  beets  by  20  per  cent,  pro¬ 
vided  that  this  did  not  result  in  a  price  exceeding  $7.00  per 
ton.  The  Wisconsin  canners  also  requested  that  similar  action 
be  taken  by  beet  canners  in  other  states.  The  action  of  the 
Wisconsin  canners  in  increasing  the  price  to  growers  and  re¬ 
questing  similar  action  on  the  part  of  other  canners  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  A.  A.  A. 

Informal  consideration  was  given  by  both  canners  and  the 
A.  A.  A.  to  the  possibility  of  price  increases  on  other  crops, 
including  peas,  green  and  wax  beans,  and  lima  beans.  How¬ 
ever,  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  pack  of  these  vegetables 
had  already  gone  into  distribution  that  the  A.  A.  A.  did  not 
consider  it  feasible  to  request  that  canners  make  an  upward 
revision  in  their  prices  to  growers. 


COMPENSATORY  TAX  PROPOSALS 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
compensatory  taxes  may  be  levied  on  products  competing  with 
basic  agricultural  commodities  on  which  taxes  are  levied.  When 
a  tax  was  placed  on  corn  and  hog  products,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  announced  hearings  on  the  proposal  to  levy  com¬ 
pensatory  taxes  on  various  articles,  including  canned  fish  as 
competitors  of  hog  products  and  cane  and  beet  sugar  as  com¬ 
petitors  of  corn  sugar. 

The  Association  through  its  counsel  and  representatives  of 
the  fish-canning  industry  appeared  before  the  advisors  of  the 
Secretary  on  October  30th  in  opposition  to  the  levying  of  a 
compensatory  tax  on  canned  fish  products,  and  was  also  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  hearing  on  November  2nd  in  opposition  to  such 
a  tax  on  beet  and  cane  sugar. 

The  tax  on  corn  products  does  not  apply  to  sweet  corn.  As 
previously  mentioned,  the  Association  was  instrumental  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  words  “field  corn”  used  instead  of  simply  “corn”  in  the 
list  of  basic  agricultural  commodities  in  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act,  and  this  definitely  excluded  sweet  corn  from  such 
corn  taxes  as  may  be  approved.  The  tax  does  apply  to  field 
corn,  if  canned,  and  likewise  applies  to  hominy. 

CAN  MANUFACTURERS’  CODE 

Acting  under  authority  of  the  Administrative  Council,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association  appeared  at  the  public  hearing  on 
the  can  manufacturers’  code,  which  was  held  on  September  20th, 
and  presented  a  brief  setting  out  the  necessity  of  such  working 
conditions  in  the  can-making  industry  as  would  permit  it  to 
furnish  supplies  of  cans  when  and  as  needed  by  canners  during 
the  season  for  packing  perishables.  The  code  for  can  manufac¬ 
turers  was  approved  by  the  President  on  December  15th. 

PROPOSED  REVISION  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT 

Following  the  adjournment  of  Confess  in  June,  it  was  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  press  for 
action,  at  the  next  session,  on  the  Copeland  bill  (S.  1944)  amend¬ 
ing  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Later  it  was  announced  that 
hearings  would  be  held  on  the  bill  prior  to  the  convening  of 
Congress.  In  accordance  with  these  plans,  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  consisting  of  Senators 
Copeland,  McNary  and  Caraway,  held  a  hearing  beginning  De¬ 
cember  7th  and  extending  through  two  days. 

The  Administrative  Council  of  the  Association  at  its  meet¬ 
ings  in  Washington  on  December  5th  and  6th  had  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  position  that  the  Association  should  take  on  the 
Copeland  bill,  and  Mr.  Frank  Gerber  appeared  before  the  sub¬ 
committee  on  December  8th. 

The  statement  filed  by  Mr.  Gerber  on  behalf  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  industry  expressed  the  Association’s  sympathy  with 
the  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  correct  defi¬ 
ciencies.  in  the  present  law;  but  it  pointed  out  that  many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  new  or  revised  provisions  are  more  directly 
applicable  to  products  other  than  foods,  and  for  that  reason 
requested  that  the  subcommittee  give  consideration  to  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  separate  food  bill. 

Chief  among  the  changes  requested  by  the  Association  were 
those  relating  to  labeling  and  to  provisions  that  would  safeguard 
against  possible  misuse  of  powers  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Association’s  statement  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Copeland  bill  that  would  retain  the  provisions  of  the  McNary- 
Mapes  amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  in  the  belief  that 
the  latter  amendment  represents  a  feasible,  practical  method  of 
working  out  a  solution  of  the  labeling  problem  as  applied  to 
canned  foods,  and  that  provisions  going  beyond  the  McNary- 
Mapes  requirements  and  seeking  to  attain  an  immediate,  ideal 
solution  will  prove  ineffective  and  unenforceable  and  thus  sim¬ 
ply  delay  the  improved  conditions  desired  by  both  the  industry 
and  the  consumer. 

The  Association  in  requesting  elimination  of  the  section  of 
the  Copeland  bill  establishing  an  inspection  and  certification 
service  did  not  question  the  desirability  of  the  certification  of 
quality  standards  for  canned  foods  in  connection  with  wholesale 
transactions,  as  provided  for  under  the  Warehouse  Act,  nor  did 
it  oppose  such  voluntary  cannery  inspection  and  certification 
service.  It  did,  however,  contend  that  the  grades  established  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Warehouse  Act  are  not  suitable  for  enforce¬ 
ment  under  a  criminal  statute,  such  as  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  and  would  prove  unenforceable. 

As  a  safeguard  aganist  possible  misuse  of  delegated  powers, 
it  .was  recommended  that  a  new  section  be  added  to  the  bill 
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providing  that  in  any  regulation  made,  promulgated  or  pre¬ 
scribed  under  the  Act,  such  regulations  and  any  evidence  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Secretary  and  any  findings  by  the  Secretary  may 
be  reexamined  by  the  courts  as  to  questions  of  fact  as  well  as 
law.  The  new  section  would  include  a  similar  provision  as  to 
proceedings  involving  permits  and  actions  involving  the  rights 
of  persons  affected  by  the  Act. 

.\n  amendment  was  recommended  that  would  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  the  contents  of  the  food  package  be  stated  on 
the  label  “in  order  of  predominance  by  weight,”  because  this 
would  practically  require  revelation  of  manufacturing  formulae 
which  are  private  property;  also  an  amendment  that  would  pro¬ 
tect  the  manufacturer  from  having  to  disclose  to  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  methods  and  processes 
they  use. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  there  be  added  to  the  Copeland 
bill  a  provision  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  present  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  relating  to  foods  that  are  exported. 

The  Association  recommended  that  mandatory  heavy  fines  for 
first  offenses  be  eliminated,  and  that  distinction  be  made  be¬ 
tween  trivial  offenses  and  those  of  a  graver  nature. 

Copies  of  the  complete  statement  presented  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  were  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Association  after 
the  hearings  were  concluded. 

When  Congress  reconvened  in  January,  Senator  Copeland 
introduced  a  revised  bill  (S.  2000)  which  met  a  number  of  the 
objections  made  at  the  hearing  on  the  earlier  bill  (S.  1944). 

AMENDMENT  OF  CANNED  PEA  STANDARD 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  May  11th  promulgated  a 
revision  of  the  standard  for  canned  peas,  under  the  authority 
of  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
by  the  insertion  of  a  new  paragraph  to  follow  paragraph  34 
under  “Meaning  of  Terms.”  This  new  paragraph  (which  is  a 
definition  of  the  term  “immature”  as  used  in  the  standard  for 
canned  peas)  reads  as  follows: 

“34a.  The  peas  shall  not  be  considered  immature  if  25 

per  cent  or  more  by  count  are  swollen  to  such  an  extent  as 

to  rupture  the  skin  sufficiently  to  separate  the  broken  edges 

l/16th  inch  or  more.” 

The  revision  became  effective  90  days  after  the  date  of  pro¬ 
mulgation. 

CONSUMER  COMPLAINTS 

Reports  of  damage  suits  frequently  appearing  in  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  straitened  economic  conditions  in  this  country, 
undoubtedly  account  in  large  measure  for  the  continued  increase 
in  the  number  of  consumer  claims  reported  by  our  membership. 
Although  the  investigations  indicate  that  a  small  proportion  of 
consumer  claims  are  justified,  racketeers  evidently  look  upon 
such  claims  as  easy  sources  of  revenue  and  are  attempting  to 
extort  tribute  from  food  manufacturers  as  well  as  from  many 
other  lines  of  industry. 

Cases  have  been  reported  in  the  papers  recently  where  per¬ 
sons  have  been  making  a  business  of  fraudulent  claims  and 
have  been  detected  and  punished.  The  Association  has  also  run 
across  a  number  of  repeaters  in  the  course  of  its  investigations 
and  has  asked  its  attorneys  about  the  possibility  of  taking 
criminal  action  against  them  if  fraud  could  be  proven. 

The  Association  has  handled  2,379  claims  during  the  past 
three  years,  1931  to  1933  inclusive,  and  suits  have  been  filed 
thus  far  in  314  of  these  claims.  However,  only  15  of  these 
suits  have  been  brought  to  trial.  Out  of  the  657  cases  investi¬ 
gated  in  1931  and  the  754  in  1932,  suits  have  come  up  for  trial 
in  only  six  cases  and  four  cases,  respectively.  In  view  of  the 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  these  complaints  were  made,  it  is 
probable  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  remaining  suits 
will  never  be  pressed  for  trial. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  work  done  in  connection 
with  this  branch  of  the  Association  service.  The  968  claims 
handled  this  year,  as  compared  with  754  in  1932,  show  an  in¬ 
crease  of  28  per  cent. 


Location  of  Complaints: 


1931 

1932 

1933 

New  York  City  and  vicinity . 

.  201 

256 

341 

Massachusetts  cities  and  towns . 

.  141 

142 

167 

Other  Northeast  cities . 

.  135 

150 

204 

Middlewestern  cities  . 

.  109 

134 

163 

Southeast  and  Southern  cities . 

.  47 

56 

70 

Southwestern  cities  . 

.  8 

3 

6 

Pacific  Coast  cities . 

.  16 

11 

15 

Canada  . 

.  0 

2 

2 

Total  . 

.  657 

754 

968 

Products  Involved: 


1931 

1932 

1933 

Fruits  . 

78 

87 

119 

Vegetables  . 

336 

412 

502 

Sea  Foods . . . 

142 

139 

208 

Meat  Products . 

39 

40 

46 

Other  Foods . 

62 

73 

93 

Unidentified  . 

0 

3 

0 

Total  . 

657 

754 

968 

Type  of  Complaint: 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Complaints  involving  alleged  illness . 

247 

262 

368 

Complaints  attributed  to  foreign  subst’ce 

405 

488 

592 

Complaints  involving  explosion  of  cans.. 

0 

4 

8 

Percentage  of  cases  involving  foreign 
substances  . 

62% 

63% 

62% 

During  the  past  year  172  new  suits  have  been  filed,  and  a 
total  of  220  suits  are  now  pending  in  cases  which  this  Associa¬ 
tion  is  still  handling.  Thirty-one  suits  have  been  tried,  and  in 
11  judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff. 

The  widespread  tendency  still  exists,  not  only  among  general 
consumers  but  among  physicians,  to  attribute  any  illness  fol¬ 
lowing  the  eating  of  canned  food  to  that  particular  food,  simply 
because  it  was  canned.  This  erroneous  idea  is  one  which  can 
be  dispelled  only  by  educational  effort.  Any  expenditure  of 
time  or  money  in  a  well-planned  campaign  to  that  end  would 
seem  well  worth  while. 

PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON:  We  have  invited  the  Presidents 
of  associations  of  the  allied  industries  to  be  with  us  today,  and 
while  I  don’t  know  how  many  are  present,  I  do  know  that  Mr. 
F.  H.  Mossman,  who  is  president  of  the  Food  and  Grocery 
Chain  Store  Association  of  America,  is  present,  as  he  was  pres¬ 
ent  last  year,  and  I  will  be  glad  if  he  will  stand  up  so  that  we 
can  say  “How  do  you  do?”  to  him.  He  stood.  (Applause.) 

Is  Mr.  George  Bennett,  President  of  the  National  Food  Brok¬ 
ers  Association,  present?  He  stood.  (Applause.) 

Is  Mr.  Fred  K.  Taylor,  President  of  the  Canning  Machinery 
and  Supplies  Association,  present?  (Not  present.) 

We  were  promised  the  pleasure  of  an  address  by  Judge  Cov¬ 
ington,  our  Senior  Counsel,  but  unfortunately  he  is  unable  to  be 
with  us  because  of  illness  and  because  he  is  in  the  hospital  at 
the  present  time.  We  are  fortunate,  however,  in  having  with 
us  Mr.  H.  Thomas  Austern,  of  that  office,  and  I  will  ask  Mr. 
Austern  to  address  us  at  this  time. 

MR.  H.  THOMAS  AUSTERN:  I  have  no  intention  whatever 
of  addressing  this  gathering,  but  I  would  like  to  take  the  liberty 
of  reading  a  letter  which  Judge  Covington  has  forwarded  to  me 
to  present  to  Mr.  Gorrell  and  to  you  gentlemen.  Judge  Cov¬ 
ington  was  very  anxious  to  get  here,  but  he  was  informed  last 
Thursday  or  Friday  that  he  would  have  to  return  to  the  hospital 
for  further  treatment,  and  on  Saturday  I  received  this  letter, 
which  I  should  like  to  read  to  you  gentlemen. 

COVINGTON,  BURLING  &  RUBLEE 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

January  11,  1934. 

Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Esq., 

Secretary,  National  Canners  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorrell:  It  is  with  greatest  regret  that  because  of 
a  temporary  indisposition  I  find  myself  unable  to  be  with 
you  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  had  been  my  confident  hope  to  be  present  and 
discuss  with  the  members  some  of  the  peculiar  problems 
now  confronting  the  canning  industry. 

While  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  so,  I  feel  that  the 
industry  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fact  that  a  Canners 
Code  has  now  gotten  to  the  point  where  all  the  preliminary 
matters  have  been  completed,  that  the  Code  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  for  filing  at  the  National  Recovery  Administration, 
and  that  a  definite  date  for  the  public  hearing  is  shortly 
to  be  announced. 

To  the  unremitting  activities  of  your  Board  of  Directors, 
Administrative  Council,  and  special  committees  which  un¬ 
dertook  to  work  out  the  detailed  problems  of  production, 
distribution,  and  labor,  this  result  is  to  be  attributed. 
In  that  connection  it  may  interest  you  and  the  members  of 
the  Association  to  know  that  in  a  number  of  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  industries’  Codes,  the  preparation  of  which  began 
almost  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Act,  progress  has  been  much  more  delayed.  More¬ 
over,  few  of  the  industries  have  had  to  deal  with  the  com¬ 
plex  problems  involved  in  the  manifold  questions  relating  to 
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Economical 

Insurance 


Dependable 

Protection 


CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 


WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

Chicago 


over  a  quarter  century  of  successful 
service  to  the  Canning  Industry 


Specialized 

Service 


Demonstrated 

Efficiency 


SEEDS  which  SUCCEED 


Landreth  Seeds  are  Seeds  which  Succeed  as 
has  been  proven  now  for  1 50  years.  If  you  will 
write  us  stating  kinds  and  quantities  of  seeds  you 
will  need  for  Spring  or  Summer  delivery,  we  will 
be  happy  to  quote  you  prices. 

Please  bear  in  mind  we  are  Growers  of  all 
varieties  of  seeds.  If  we  had  not  grown  good 
seeds,  given  good  attention  to  business,  good 
service  and  fair  prices,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America  as  we  are  now  in  our 
1 50th  year. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY, 

Oldest  Seed  House  in  America  Founded  1784 
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varieties  of  products  in  a  single  industry;  and  this  has 
been  greatly  accentuated  in  the  National  Canning  Code 
because  of  the  great  number  of  producing  units  to  be  em¬ 
braced  within  it. 

I  think  it  should  also  be  realized  that  nearly  every  other 
important  industry  of  the  country  is  concerned  merely  with 
a  Code  affecting  problems  of  production  and  distribution, 
while  in  the  canning  industry  the  functions  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  have  had  to  be  considered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  policies  under  the  Agricultural  Administra¬ 
tion  Act,  since  the  raw  material  of  the  canners  is  directly 
involved  in  the  great  agricultural  program  of  the  President. 

I  assume,  of  course,  that  every  canner  appreciates  that  a 
policy  of  genuine  cooperation  with  the  agencies  which  are 
carrying  forward  the  recovery  program  of  the  President 
is  desirable.  That  substantial  progress  toward  recovery  has 
already  been  achieved  in  the  country  is  the  general  belief, 
and  operation  under  a  Code  of  Fair  Competition  will,  I  feel 
sure,  afford  an  increased  opportunity  for  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  to  restore  itself  to  a  condition  of  prosperity.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  whole  policy  of  recove^ 
has  as  its  fundamental  conception  a  general  increase  in 
consumer  purchasing  power,  and  that  result,  if  attained, 
will  be  of  peculiar  benefit  to  the  canned  food  industry. 

Because  of  my  unavoidable  absence  from  Chicago  I  have 
asked  Mr.  Austern,  of  our  organization,  to  go  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  and  make  a  more  extended  statement  of  the  situation 
relating  to  your  problems  as  it  now  exists.  He  has  been 
associated  with  those  problems  in  our  office,  and  in  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  representatives  of  the  Association,  since  the 
passage  of  the  National  Recovery  Act. 

Finally  will  you  extend  to  the  assembled  canners  my  sin¬ 
cere  wishes  for  success  during  the  coming  season,  which,  it 
is  my  earnest  hope,  will  be  the  first  in  a  continued  series  of 
prosperous  and  stable  canning  years. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  J.  HARRY  COVINGTON. 

PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON:  Nearly  all  of  our  confer¬ 
ences  on  labor  in  connection  with  the  proposed  code  for  the 
canning  industry  have  been  held  with  Mr.  Walter  White,  Deputy 
Administrator,  National  Recovery  Administration,  and  we 
hoped  to  have  him  with  us  here  today.  Unfortunately  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  be  here,  but  Mr.  Eugene  W.  Burgess, 
Senior  Assistant  Deputy  Administrator,  working  with  Mr. 
White,  is  present,  and  it  is  my  privilege  to  present  him  to  this 
convention  at  this  time,  and  to  ask  him  to  address  us.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

MR.  BURGESS:  Your  Chairman  has  already  told  you  that 
Mr.  White  was  unable  to  be  here.  He  has  not  told  you,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mr.  White  has  asked  me  personally  to  extend  his 
sincere  regrets  at  his  inability  to  be  with  you,  but  that  he 
sends  you  in  addition  his  sincerest  greetings  and  good  will. 

Like  my  predecessor,  I  am  also  a  substitute  on  the  program, 
and  that  makes  the  problem  quite  easy,  because  no  one  expects 
a  substitute  to  live  up  to  the  nrincipal. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  personally  delivering  his  message  to 
Congress  on  January  3,  said,  in  reference  to  the  Industrial 
Recovery  Program,  “We  have  created  a  permanent  feature  of 
our  modernized  industrial  structure.”  With  equal  directness 
he  declared  in  effect  that  the  era  of  planless,  undisciplined, 
selfish  control  of  the  essential  business  enterprises  of  the  nation 
was  at  an  end;  and  that  from  now  on  the  business  of  the  nation 
would  be  organized  and  controlled  in  the  fulfillment  of  a  con¬ 
scious  plan  and  purpose  to  serve  the  general  welfare. 

In  this  same  address  the  President  further  challenged  the 
opponents  of  this  policy  when  he  said,  “Now  that  we  are  defi¬ 
nitely  in  the  process  of  recovery,  lines  have  been  rightly  drawn 
between  those  to  whom  recovery  means  a  return  to  old  methods 
— and  the  number  of  those  people  is  small — and  those  for  whom 
recovery  means  a  reform  of  many  old  methods,  a  permanent 
readjustment  of  many  of  our  ways  of  thinking  and  therefore 
of  many  of  our  social  and  economic  arrangements,” 

Thus,  in  a  most  inspiring  way,  has  the  President  clearly 
drawn  the  line  between  a  program  of  temporary  recovery  and 
a  program  of  permanent  enlightened  reconstruction  as  a  bul¬ 
wark  for  our  sound  politico-economic  system. 

The  N.  R.  A.  has  two  principal  functions;  first,  that  of 
bringing  about  the  reemployment  of  millions  of  workers  in  trade 
and  industry,  as  an  emergency  measure;  second,  that  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  stabilization  and  improvement  of  industrial  opera¬ 
tions  which  will  retain  the  gains  of  the  emergency  relief  and 
provide  a  sound  basis  a. .  continuing  .industrial  advance, 


In  order  to  accomplish  either  or  both  of  these  purposes  it  is 
necessary,  in  the  adoption  of  codes  of  fair  competition,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  profitable  operation  of  sound  trade  and  industrial 
enterprises.  We  cannot  intelligently  undertake  to  improve  busi¬ 
ness  conditions,  under  a  competitive  system  whose  object  and 
incentive  is  private  gain,  without  undertaking  in  this  program 
to  give  owners  and  managers  a  fair  opportunity  to  reap  rea¬ 
sonable  profits  from  the  operation  of  business  enterprises. 
There  are  two  great  risks  facing  any  business,  no  matter  how 
well  organized  or  soundly  managed.  First,  there  is  the  unfair 
competition  which  may  compell  selling  at  a  loss;  second,  there 
is  the  collapse  of  the  market  which  may  result  from  any  gen¬ 
eral  decline  of  purchasing  power. 

Trades  and  industries  can  protect  themselves  against  many 
forms  of  unfair  competition  by  organizing  themselves  for  self- 
government;  and  if  such  trade  associations  are  subjected  to  a 
limited  measure  of  public  regulations  in  order  to  protect  the 
interests  of  labor  and  consumer  they  can  be  safely  permitted 
to  carry  forward  such  programs  as  have  been  developing  for 
many  years  despite  certain  legal  obstacles  which  have  been 
largely  removed  by  the  Recovery  Act. 

The  protection  of  a  domestic  market  for  the  products  of 
industry  is,  however,  a  different  problem.  One  of  the  chief 
means  of  unfair  competition  between  business  enterprises  has 
been  a  competition  in  underpaying  and  overworking  labor.  But 
if  a  trade  or  industry  should  seek,  by  the  self-organization  of 
managers  alone,  to  stabilize  wages  and  working  conditions  in 
order  to  prevent  unfair  competition  in  the  employment  of  labor, 
there  would  be  grave  danger  of  industrial  agreements  to  reduce 
labor  costs  as  the  most  obvious  and  immediate  means  of  increas¬ 
ing  profits. 

When  goods  can  not  be  profitably  sold  at  prevailing  prices, 
the  natural  means  adopted  by  a  business  man  or  a  group  of 
business  men  to  prevent  bankruptcy  is  to  lower  wages  and  to 
reduce  employment.  But  when  such  a  program  is  generally 
adopted  the  inevitable  effect  is  to  diminish  further  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  masses  and  to  narrow  the  markets  for  all 
products,  with  the  result  of  again  lowering  prices,  calling  for 
further  reductions  of  wages  and  employment — and  so  the  vic¬ 
ious  downward  spiral  of  the  depression  is  continued. 

Facing  this  natural  result  of  legalizing  associations  of  own¬ 
ers  and  employers,  which  as  agencies  of  self-protection  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  devote  themselves  primarily  to  the  public 
welfare,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  in  the  Recovery  Act  for 
the  adoption  of  a  definite  program  to  bring  about  increased 
employment  and  better  wages,  with  a  consequent  rise  in  pur¬ 
chasing  power  which  would  furnish  a  domestic  market  in  which 
goods  could  be  sold  at  prices  sufficient  to  cover  any  increased 
costs  of  production. 

Like  so  many  other  large  industries,  the  canning  industry 
has  suffered  very  acutely  from  the  low  wages  and  overworked 
labor  within  as  well  as  without  your  businesses.  Other  large 
industries  already  operating  under  codes  are  finding  that  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours  do  pay.  Under  the  President’s  Re¬ 
employment  Agreement  your  industry  has  done  much  to  correct 
those  evils.  Even  greater  efforts  should  be  made,  in  the  code 
you  will  propose  to  the  Administration,  to  consolidate  the  gains 
already  made  and  to  even  more  adequately  rectify  in  a  more 
permanent  manner  the  distressing  wages  and  hours  conditions 
prevailing  in  your  industry. 

We,  in  the  Administration,  are  cognizant  of  your  varied  and 
difficult  problems.  Your  Code  Committee  has  worked  diligently 
on  your  behalf  in  Washington,  sometimes  against  rather  con¬ 
fusing  administration  difficulties  which  we  believe  no  longer 
exist  now  that  the  recent  Executive  Order  transferred  your 
code,  among  many  others,  to  the  N.  R.  A.  But  you  have  a 
harder  problem  that  only  you  as  members  of  this  industry  can 
solve. 

In  an  industry  so  broad  in  geographical  scope,  so  varied  in 
local  and  sectional  operating  conditions,  and  so  dependent  in  a 
large  degree  on  climatic  conditions  for  a  profit  or  a  loss,  it  is 
quite  natural  that  literally  thousands  of  honest,  differences  of 
opinion  and  conflicting  interests  must  be  composed  in  order 
that  a  practicable  and  workable  national  code  for  the  canning 
industry  may  be  formulated. 

To  approach  this  task  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  with  the 
sincere  intent  to  resolve  it  must  be  the  dominant  thought 
throughout  your  deliberations.  The  welfare  of  the  canning 
industries  as  individual  business  units  as  well  as  that  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  workers  is  at  stake  and  I  am  confident 
you  will  not  fail.  •  (Applause.)  — . . . . — 
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PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON:  As  has  been  stated,  there  is 
a  great  interest  in  the  canning  industry  in  marketing  agree¬ 
ments.  Mr.  J.  W.  Tapp,  Chief  of  the  Special  Crops  Section, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  will  have  charge  of 
marketing  agreements,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  call  on  Mr.  Tapp 
at  this  time  and  ask  him  to  address  you.  (Applause.) 

The  Canning  Industry  and  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration 

By  Jesse  W.  Tapp 

Chief,  Specicd  Crops  Section,  Agricultural  Adjustment 
A  dministration 


IN  appearing  before  the  National  Canners  Association  I  should 
like  first  of  all  to  express  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  our  appreciation  of  the  excellent 
cooperation  which  we  have  received  from  the  National  Canners 
Association  and  from  the  various  state  and  regional  canners 
associations  in  connection  with  our  efforts  to  utilize  the  Agri- 
I  cultural  Adjustment  Act  in  the  interest  of  the  growers  of  can- 
!  ning  crops.  Certainly  no  industry  closely  related  to  agriculture 
can  present  a  finer  record  of  cooperation  with  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  in  the  interest  of  improving  the 
income  of  farmers  from  whom  they  purchase  their  raw  mate- 

ii  rials.  This  record  of  cooperation  is  all  the  more  commendable 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  involved  the  voluntary  modification, 
on  the  part  of  canners,  of  thousands  of  contracts  between  can¬ 
ners  and  growers  so  as  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  higher 
prices  to  growers  than  those  specified  in  the  contracts  at  the 
time  they  were  signed.  Certainly  it  would  not  have  been  pos- 
I  sible  to  have  carried  out  such  adjustments  without  the  full  co- 
I  operation  of  the  various  canners  associations  in  different  sec- 
1  tions  of  the  country.  Such  a  record  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
I  of  the  individual  canners  and  their  associations  constitutes  a 
*  fine  basis  upon  which  to  inaugurate  negotiations  for  future 
endeavors  in  the  interest  of  the  growers  of  canning  crops,  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  stabilization  of  the  canning  industry. 

In  order  that  your  discussions  with  reference  to  codes  and 
marketing  agreements  may  be  clarified,  I  believe  that  it  may 
be  advisable  to  distinguish  between  a  code  and  a  marketing 
agreement.  As  most  of  you  know,  a  code  of  fair  competition 
is  drawn  under  the  authority  contained  in  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Recovery  Act.  The  primary  purpose  of  a  code  is  to  im¬ 
prove  labor  conditions,  encourage  the  organization  of  industry, 
and  eliminate  unfair  competitive  practices.  A  code,  therefore, 
relates  primarily  to  hours  of  labor,  wage  rates,  and  to  schedules 
of  fair  or  unfair  methods  of  competition. 

Marketing  agreements,  on  the  other  hands,  are  drawn  under 
the  authority  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  improve  the  purchasing  power  of  farmers.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  purpose  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  marketing  agreements  with  proces¬ 
sors,  associations  of  producers,  and  others  engaged  in  handling 
in  the  current  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  any  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  or  product  thereof.  Such  agreements  are  spe¬ 
cifically  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  anti-trust  laws. 

These  agreements  may  include  such  provisions  as  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  Act  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  particular  commodity. 

It  is  apparent,  of  course,  that  the  agreement  must  be  designed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  contribute  toward  the  solution  of  the  under¬ 
lying  economic  factors  affecting  the  producers’  income.  To  be 
more  specific,  a  marketing  agi’eement,  to  be  fully  effective,  will 
usually  require  some  form  of  control  of  supply  or  control  of 
movement  to  market  which  will  result  in  a  higher  price  to  the 
producer  and  a  higher  aggregate  income  than  would  otherwise 
be  obtained. 

As  canners,  you  have  a  double  interest  in  the  possibility  of 
marketing  agreements  for  some  of  the  many  segments  of  the 
canned  fruit  and  vegetable  industry.  In  the  first  place,  I  assume 
that  most  of  you  are  interested  in  the  producer  of  canning  crops 
and  that  because  of  your  close  contact  with  many  of  these 
producers  you  desire  to  see  them  obtain  as  satisfactory  a  price 
as  possible  for  the  products  which  they  sell  to  you.  Your  inter¬ 
est  in  a  continuous  supply  of  good  quality  products  should  be 
sufficient  to  encourage  such  an  attitude  toward  the  farmers  from 
whom  you  obtain  your  raw  materials.  In  the  second  place,  in 
view  of  the  experience  of  canners  with  declining  markets  in 
recent  years,  I  am  quite  sure  that  most  canners  are  anxious  to 
avoid  any  developments  which  might  result  in  a  recurrence  of 


market  demoralization  as  a  result  of  excessive  supplies.  I  am 
advised  that  at  the  last  annual  session  of  this  association  a 
great  deal  of  time  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  problem 
of  controlling  the  supply  of  canned  vegetables  with  a  view  to 
preventing  further  market  demoralization.  In  the  past  most 
schemes  for  such  control  have  been  ineffective,  either  because  of 
the  provisions  of  the  anti-trust  laws  or  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  various  elements  of  an  industry  to  cooperate  in  an  effort 
toward  voluntary  stabilization.  The  authority  contained  in  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  provides  a  new  avenue  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  problem. 

The  difficulties  involved  in  carrying  out  a  program  of  stabili¬ 
zation  were  not,  however,  obviated  by  the  passage  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act.  The  licensing  power  contained  in  the 
Act  does  minimize  these  difficulties  in  that  it  makes  it  possible 
for  a  minority  group  to  be  brought  into  a  program  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  majority  group,  provided  such  a  program  can  be 
demonstrated  to  accomplish  or  contribute  toward  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  declared  policy  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act. 

No  program  for  the  stabilization  of  any  branch  of  the  canning 
industry  can  be  developed  or  made  effective  without  the  most 
intelligent  leadership  and  cooperation  of  the  various  elements 
of  the  industry.  When  one  is  faced  with  the  variety  of  problems 
which  arise  in  connection  with  the  development  and  operation 
of  agreements,  it  is  important  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  alter¬ 
natives  which  must  be  faced  if  the  situation  is  allowed  to  develop 
without  any  effort  at  control  or  stabilization."  We  are  advised, 
for  example,  by  representative  canners  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  greatly  expand  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  vegetables  for  canning  in  1934.  In  view  of  the  size  of 
packs  in  1933  and  the  prospects  for  relatively  small  carryovers 
in  most  of  the  important  vegetables  at  the  end  of  the  current 
marketing  season,  it  may  be  that  some  expansion  is  justified  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  canning  vegetables.  I  am  sure,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  great  many  canners  are  concerned  about  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  recurrence  of  the  demoralization  of  markets  for 
canned  vegetables  if  the  situation  is  allowed  to  develop  without 
any  control  whatsoever  in  1934. 

In  connection  with  this  aspect  of  the  problem  I  believe  you 
should  recognize  that  canners  have  a  very  large  responsibility 
in  this  matter  which  differentiates  them  somewhat  from  other 
industries  which  are  closely  related  to  the  producers  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  Most  canners  contract  with  farmers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  for  definite  acreages  or  quantities.  It 
is  within  the  control  of  the  canners,  therefore,  to  determine  to 
large  extent  the  acreage  planted,  and  except  for  wide  fiuctua- 
tions  in  per  acre  yield,  the  quantities  packed. 

While  this  responsibility  rests  largely  upon  the  canner,  we 
all  know  that  the  heavy  losses  resulting  from  excess  packs  and 
market  demoralization  fall  on  the  grower  as  well  as  on  the 
canner.  In  some  cases  growers  are  not  actually  paid  for  their 
products  because  it  is  impossible  for  the  canner  to  maintain  his 
solvency,  and  in  other  cases  growers  suffer  through  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  prices  in  the  year  following  large  packs  and  low  prices 
for  the  finished  product. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  is  to  eliminate  unfair  competitive  practices  and 
place  canners  on  a  more  equitable  competitive  basis.  The  stan¬ 
dardization  of  rates  of  pay  and  hours  of  labor,  as  well  as  the 
elimination  of  unfair  trade  practices,  are  important  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  In  a  somewhat  similar  manner  it  may  be  possible  to 
utilize  the  authority  for  marketing  agreements  contained  in  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  as  a  means  of  placing  canners  on 
a  more  equitable  basis  as  to  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  which 
they  purchase  for  canning.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  primarily  interested  in  seeing  that  the  growers 
receive  a  reasonable  price  for  their  canning  crops,  in  seeing 
that  they  actually  receive  payment  for  the  quantities  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  products  delivered,  and  in  seeing  that  there  is  no  unfair 
discrimination  as  between  growers  producing  and  delivering  the 
same  quality  of  product.  I  believe  most  of  you  will  agree  that 
the  elimination  of  wide  fiuctuations  in  rates  of  pay  will  place 
canners  in  a  sounder  competitive  position,  and  that  to  a  similar 
extent  the  elimination  of  unwarranted  differences  in  prices  paid 
to  farmers  for  raw  materials  will  reduce  the  possibility  of  price 
cutting  by  any  individuals  or  groups  whose  low  prices  are 
directly  refiected  in  correspondingly  low  prices  to  producers. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  is  willing  to  utilize  its  licensing  powers  in  order 
to  prevent  milk  producers  from  acting  as  a  buffer  in  competitive 
price  wars.  Likewise  I  believe  you  will  agree  that  the  produc¬ 
ers  of  canning  crops  should  not  be  expected  to  bear  the  losses 
resulting  from  uncontrolled  competition  and  uncontrolled  pro¬ 
duction  in  this  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  confident 
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that  with  the  cooperation  of  the  leaders  and  the  rank  and  file 
of  canners  it  will  be  possible  to  develop  pro^ams  which  will  be 
reflected  in  a  sufficient  stabilization  of  the  industry  to  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  producers,  to  canners,  and  because  of  the  ultimate  effi¬ 
ciencies  resulting,  to  the  consuming  public  as  well. 

Among  the  various  factors  which  may  be  considered  in  an 
agreement  I  assume  that  you  are  primarily  interested  in  the 
question  of  prices  to  growers  and  in  the  question  of  the  limita¬ 
tion  and  allocation  of  packs.  Because  of  the  large  number  of 
individual  canners  involved  in  most  of  the  major  canning  vege¬ 
tables,  it  is  important  that  the  problem  of  limitation  and  alloca¬ 
tion  of  pack  be  handled  in  the  simplest  and  most  direct  manner 
possible.  We  are  frequently  asked  as  to  the  most  satisfactory 
basis  of  allocation.  On  this  point  I  believe  we  should  say  frank¬ 
ly  that  as  yet  no  perfect  basis  for  limitation  and  allocation  of 
packs  has  been  devised.  Any  program  of  this  type  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  undertaken  with  full  recognition  of  the  difficulties  in¬ 
volved,  and  it  is  important  that  every  individual  canner  recog¬ 
nize  these  difficulties.  Furthermore,  it  is  important  that  each 
canner  contrast  these  difficulties  with  those  which  might  befall 
him  in  the  event  no  effort  at  production  control  is  made  and  a 
substantial  demoralization  of  markets  develops.  It  is  only  by 
keeping  in  mind  the  alternatives  that  one  is  likely  to  retain 
sufficient  courage  to  undertake  to  surmount  the  difficulties  in¬ 
volved  in  a  complete  program  of  industry  cooperation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  producers  and  the  individual  members  of  the 
industry. 

PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON:  I  am  sure  that  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  Burgess  and  to  Mr.  Tapp  for  coming  to  us  today 
and  giving  us  some  information  as  to  what  some  of  the  lessons 
will  be  while  we  learn  to  ride  this  horse  together. 

I  will  recognize  Mr.  Howard  Orr  at  this  time,  who  has  an 
announcement  to  make. 

The  Commodity  Committee  Meetings 

MR.  HOWARD  A.  ORR  (Winorr  Canning  Company,  Circle- 
ville,  Ohio) :  The  temporary  Committee  on  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ments,  which  originated  through  the  authority  of  the  various 
state  and  geographical  areas,  has  been  deliberating  in  this  hotel 
since  Thursday  morning  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
marketing  agreements  for  the  various  commodities.  Those  vari¬ 
ous  commodity  groups  have  reached  conclusions  which  they  are 
very  anxious  to  have  given  the  complete  consideration  of  the 
commodities  sections  as  they  affect  them  in  interest. 

It  was  the  original  plan,  in  arranging  for  this  convention, 
that  the  various  commodities  sections  should  meet  in  their  regu¬ 
lar  chronological  order,  as  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past.  It 
is  now  the  feeling,  however,  of  the  temporary  committee,  sub¬ 
ject  of  course  to  the  approval  of  this  convention,  that  it  might 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  convention,  and  of  the  various 
commodities,  if  the  full  amount  of  time  possible  might  be  given 
to  these  various  marketing  agreements  as  they  affect  the  vari¬ 
ous  commodities,  so  that  there  will  be  full  and  ample  opportu¬ 
nity  for  free  discussion  and  free  consideration  by  all  canners 
who  are  so  affected  by  them.  It  was  therefore  the  thought  that 
it  might  be  in  order  for  the  temporary  committee  to  suggest 
to  the  convention  that  rather  than  confine  the  meetings  of  the 
sections  to  the  rather  limited  time  which  they  might  be  allotted 
on  the  program — a  fact  or  contingency  which  could  not  have 
been  anticipated  at  the  time  the  program  was  created — that  the 
various  sections  might  convene  concurrently  in  separate  rooms, 
so  that  instead  of  having  possibly  one  day  or  half  a  day  avail¬ 
able  for  the  consideration  of  these  various  agreements  three  or 
four  days  might  be  made  available  for  their  consideration. 

(Assignment  of  meeting  times  and  places  for  commodities 
sections  followed.) 

The  Canners’  Code 

PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON:  At  the  meeting  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  and  representatives  of  state  and  regional  groups  held  in 
Washington  on  June  13,  as  has  been  said,  authority  was  given 
to  work  out  and  file  a  code  for  the  canning  industry  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law.  I  can  understand  that  some  of  you  may 
have  been  rather  impatient  at  what  seemed  to  be  the  unneces¬ 
sary  and  unusual  delay  in  securing  a  code.  We  still  do  not 
have  a  code  approved,  but  the  Code  Committee  and  the  admin¬ 
istrative  counsel  have  been  in  session  continuously  since  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  and  last  night  succeeded  in  putting  together  the 
code  which  has  been  presented  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
is  now  presented  to  this  convention. 


It  is  our  plan  to  ask  for  discussion  of  this  code  at  this  meet¬ 
ing.  Members  of  the  Code  Committee  are  present  and  will 
endeavor  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have  with 
regard  to  it.  In  order  to  start  this  discussion  of  the  code  I  am 
going  to  call  on  Mr.  Harry  L.  Cannon,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Code  Committee  and  who  has  been  present  at  all  of  the  confer¬ 
ences  on  labor  and  many  of  the  conferences  on  other  subjects 
in  Washington,  to  say  a  few  words  at  this  time. 

MR.  HARRY  CANNON:  I  think  that  when  we  were  first 
advised  that  codes  were  possible  we  all  thought  the  millenium 
had  come,  sure  enough — that  a  code  could  be  written  that  would 
relieve  us  of  all  our  difficulties  and  troubles  and  assure  us  of 
profits  in  every  one  of  our  several  and  various  endeavors. 

Your  committee  was  appointed,  as  has  been  said  here,  and 
started  to  work.  No  one  had  any  idea  of  just  what  a  code 
meant;  there  was  no  precedent  to  go  by,  and  as  the  code  devel¬ 
oped  it  was  found  that  there  were  just  about  three  fundamental 
principles  on  which  we  had  any  authority  to  work:  First,  the 
improvement  of  prices  to  our  growers;  second,  the  betterment 
of  labor  hours,  the  shortening  of  labor  hours  and  the  raising 
of  the  pay  of  labor;  and,  third,  the  avoidance  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  evil  practices  among  the  trade.  Living  up  to  those 
three  principles  has  been  the  determination  of  your  Code  Com¬ 
mittee,  because  that  was  the  desire  of  the  administration  and 
the  authority  that  anybody  has,  under  a  code,  to  work. 

Each  code — there  have  been  so  many  of  them  written,  each 
hoped  to  be  the  last — has  been  written  and  rewritten  again  and 
again.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  code  as  presented  this  morn¬ 
ing,  which  I  hope  and  almost  pray  is  our  final  code,  or,  rather, 
if  there  are  things  not  in  this  code,  that  you  had  hoped  might 
be  there,  before  you  criticize  the  code  too  severely  please  try 
and  put  yourself  in  the  position  of  knowing  the  limitations 
prescribed  to  your  committee  and  the  broad  number  of  subjects 
possibly  desired  by  some  people  to  be  in  the  code  which  were 
impossible  to  be  included. 

There  is  another  factor  that  we  must  all  bear  in  mind,  and 
that  is  that  before  any  code  becomes  effective  or  workable,  or 
even  legal,  it  has  to  be  passed  by  the  various  boards  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  I,  for  one,  wasn’t  very  long  in  learning  that  what 
my  idea  of  piece  work  and  hours  was  was  very  different  from 
that  of  some  of  the  people  I  ran  across  in  Washington.  So  it 
isn’t  necessarily  what  your  committee  might  have  wanted  to  do 
in  every  case,  but  some  of  the  things  that  have  been  deleted 
were  removed  at  the  request  of  the  various  boards  in  Washing¬ 
ton  who,  in  their  kindness,  have  helped  us  get  a  code  that  would 
possibly  and  probably  be  accepted. 

I  believe — I  have  no  authority  for  making  it  as  a  statement — 
that  the  code  as  written  now  has  a  very  fair  chance  of  passing, 
and  if  there  are  things  not  in  this  code,  as  I  said,  we  are  far 
better  off  with  less  in  the  code  than  if  we  had  too  much  in  the 
code. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  code  varies  from  a  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  in  that  the  code  is  fundamentally  a  law  under  which  we 
will  work  as  an  industry  when  it  is  accepted,  and  if  there  are 
desirable  things  to  be  added  to  the  code  that  can  be  done.  I 
think  it  is  much  easier  to  add  to  a  law  than  to  have  the  law 
stricken  from  the  books  in  many  instances. 

I  would  just  like  to  urge  the  fair  consideration  of  the  code 
and  a  thorough  study  of  it,  to  see  if  it  doesn’t  meet  as  near  as 
possible  your  wishes  and  your  requirements  when  you  take  into 
consideration  the  great  variety  of  subjects  considered  and  the 
many  interests  to  be  conserved.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON:  When  the  code  was  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  meeting  this  morning  it  was 
suggested,  and  afterwards  a  motion  was  passed,  that  for  para¬ 
graph  D,  Section  F,  on  page  10,  we  substitute  the  following: 
“To  use  upon  the  formal  request  of  representative  groups  of 
industry  members  duly-elected  committees  from  represented  in¬ 
terested  state  and  geographical  associations  and/or  commodity 
organizations  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  of  the  activities  under 
this  code,  provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  relieve  the  Code 
Authority  of  its  duties,  powers,  or  responsibilities  under  this 
code,  and  that  such  trade  associations,  organizations,  and  agen¬ 
cies  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  and  comply  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  hereof.” 

I  want  to  make  that  change  for  your  consideration  of  the 
code. 

Mr.  Gerber,  may  I  ask  you  to  make  a  statement  with  regard 
to  the  code?  Mr.  Gerber  was  also  a  member  of  the  Code  Com¬ 
mittee. 

MR.  FRANK  GERBER:  There  is  much  that  I  could  say  in 
regard  to  the  code,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  I  might  facilitate 
the  understanding  and  comprehension  of  the  membership  if  I 
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would  say  something  about  the  preliminary  considerations  of 
the  committee  in  approaching  their  problem. 

It  seemed  highly  desirable  that  we  have,  in  the  committee,  a 
common  understanding  of  the  problem  that  we  were  to  deal 
with,  and  that  involved  a  determination  of  exactly  what  the 
canning  industry  was,  of  what  it  constituted,  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  surrounding  it.  Now,  we  found  what  you  all  know,  but 
what  the  officials  with  whom  we  had  to  deal  do  not  know,  that 
j  there  was  a  condition  which  we  felt  made  our  industry  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  general  run  of  industries  that  it  was  of  prime 
,  importance  that  we  try  to  bring  to  those  officials  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  peculiar  situation  and  of  the  peculiar  and  perhaps 
unusual  requests  we  would  have  to  make. 

Our  industry,  as  you  know,  consists  of  some  3,200  or  3,300 
units  scattered  in  all  of  the  different  states  of  the  United  States 
and  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  so  on.  Those  industries,  in  the 
main,  are  of  small  size,  located  at  the  point  of  production  of 
their  raw  material.  Statistical  information  was  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  governmental  officials  to  substantiate  the 
statements  which  we  made  to  illustrate  to  them  the  fact  that 
our  industry  was  only  one  step  removed  from  agriculture,  hav¬ 
ing  in  mind,  as  you  all  do,  that  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned  and 
so  far  as  some  other  matters  are  concerned  agriculture  does 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  N.  R.  A.  control.  There  is  no 
|1  control  over  agricultural  wages.  We  had  to  bear  in  mind  and 
to  bring  to  those  officials  an  understanding  of  the  fact  that  our 
source  of  labor  supply  was  identical  with  that  of  the  farmer. 

You  may  not  all  appreciate  the  significance  of  that.  The 
force  of  the  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  average  number  of  employes  of  the  units  of 
the  canning  industry  is  fifty  per  establishment;  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  average  is  seventy-five,  and  that  the  minimum  is  fifteen. 
That  illustrates  conclusively  that  the  industry  is  made  up  of 
small  units. 

Our  first  contact,  of  course,  was  in  securing  a  modification 
of  the  N.  R.  A.,  in  which  we  were  reasonably  successful.  How¬ 
ever,  it  took  nine  days  for  us  to  drive  home  the  force  of  those 
simple  facts  that  I  am  stating  to  you  in  regard  to  the  situation 
of  our  industry.  We  have  been  misunderstood  in  some  of  the 
quarters  because  of  the  unwavering  attitude  that  your  Code 
Committee  has  taken  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  a  separate 
code.  We  felt  that  that  was  necessary  because  of  the  peculiar 
situation  of  our  industry,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  were 
located,  largely,  in  small  towns  and  villages;  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  were  drawing  our  labor  from  the  same  source  as 
farm  labor  was  drawn,  and  because  of  the  element  of  perish¬ 
ability  that  enters  in. 

We  had  a  very  difficult  job  in  selling  the  administration  offi¬ 
cials  on  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  our  having  unrestricted 
hours  of  operation  on  perishable  products.  I  think  that  if  you 
bear  those  simple  facts  in  mind  and  keep  them  in  mind  in  every 
consideration  of  this  subject  you  will  understand  many  things 
that  perhaps  have  not  previously  been  clear  to  you  in  regard 
to  the  attitude  of  your  Code  Committee. 

I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  make  that  preliminary  state¬ 
ment.  We  have  encountered  a  great  many  difficulties.  We 
started  out  with  one  idea.  It  was  Harry  Cannon  who  said 
that  the  millenium  was  at  hand.  We  had  the  idea  that  we 
could  simply  define  all  and  sundry  of  the  evils  with  which  our 
!  industry  had  been  confronted  and  could  write  a  rule  for  their 

^  cure  and  everything  would  be  lovely.  We  found,  as  we  went 

j  along,  that  we  had  to  modify  our  ideas,  that  we  had  to  decrease 
the  scope  of  our  undertaking,  and  finally,  yesterday,  got  down 
to  the  concept  that  all  that  we  could  hope  to  do  for  the  moment, 
for  the  time  being,  was  to  incorporate  in  our  code  those  things 
upon  which  you  could  bring  about  substantial  agreement  within 
3  the  industry. 

There  were  subjects  upon  which  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  within  the  committee.  Those  subjects  had  been 
the  subject  of  controversy  ever  since  the  time  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  committee,  perhaps  no  nearer  agreement  in  the 
last  meeting  than  in  the  first.  It  was  obvious  that  with  that 
divergence  of  opinion  within  the  committee  by  members  who 
had  worked  so  diligently  and  continuously  on  this  problem  that 
there  must  be  equal,  if  not  more,  divergency  of  opinion  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  canners  who  had  given  this  matter  only 
limited  consideration,  and  with  that  in  mind  the  code  that  you 
now  have  before  you  was  much  simplified. 

You  will  find  that  in  the  code  as  now  prepared  there  are 
numerous  deletions.  There  are  numerous  matters  which  are  of 
extreme  importance  (or  we  have  so  regarded  them)  that  are 
not  touched  upon  at  all.  Those  are  chiefly  in  relation  to  fair 
trade  practices.  It  has  been  the  belief  of  the  committee  that 
when  fair  trade  practice  rules  for  distribution  are  made  they 
will  have  to  apply  alike  to  all  manufacturing  distributors,  that 


no  special  preference  would  be  given  to  one  or  to  another,  and 
that  in  all  probability  the  first  major  code  which  comes  up  for 
consideration  would  be  the  battle  ground  where  all  of  these 
differences  will  be  fought  out. 

The  canning  industry,  I  think,  believes  and  feels  that  it  wants 
a  code,  that  it  wants  to  go  ahead  with  a  sense  of  direction,  and 
that  certainly  is  true  with  the  1934  pack  only  shortly  ahead 
of  us.  I  know  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Code  Committee  and  the 
members  of  the  Administrative  Counsel  that  we  do  now  want  to 
go  ahead.  We  want  a  code  dealing  with  those  matters  in  which 
we  are  in  accord  and  in  which  we  are  in  agreement,  leaving  out 
the  controversial  and  disputed  matters  for  treatment  later  on, 
and  with  the  hope  that  some  of  those  questions  may  be  settled 
in  other  codes  or  that  some  progress  may  be  made  in  other 
codes  toward  the  settlement  of  them. 

I  want  to  repeat  again  that  in  your  reading  of  this  code  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  that  you  determine  in  your  own 
minds  whether  the  subjects  that  are  dealt  with  in  that  code  are 
dealt  with  in  a  proper  manner,  in  a  way  that  appeals  to  you 
and  which  you  approve,  at  the  same  time  having  in  mind  that 
the  matters  and  practices  which  you  think  should  be  corrected 
and  which  are  not  dealt  with  in  that  code  are  matters  which 
the  committee  feels,  in  the  light  of  its  experience,  are  utterly 
hopeless  and  futile  to  attempt  to  solve  at  this  time. 

PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON:  Mr.  McDougall  was  Chair¬ 
man  of  our  Code  Committee,  and  I  wonder  if  we  may  have  a 
few  words  from  him. 

MR.  L.  McDOUGALL:  I  will  just  say  a  word  or  two  about 
this  matter  because  it  has  been  well  covered.  I  would  ask  you 
to  bear  this  in  mind,  not  in  defense  of  not  having  a  code.  I  am 
glad  we  haven’t  a  code.  We  began  this  work,  as  Mr.  Cannon 
said,  without  any  knowledge  of  how  to  erect  the  machinery  to 
carry  out  the  New  Deal.  Not  only  were  we  without  knowledge, 
but  the  members  of  the  administration  with  whom  we  contacted 
were  also  without  knowledge.  We  found  them  fine  fellows, 
earnest  workers,  and  they  have  been  of  a  great  deal  of  help  in 
educating  us  as  to  some  of  the  things  that  could  not  be  done. 
We,  too,  have  educated  them  as  to  some  things  that  could  not 
be  done. 

Our  object  has  been  to  keep  from  creeping  into  the  canning 
industry  anything  that  would  be  dangerous  and  that  would 
prevent  ,us  from  accomplishing  the  task  that  the  government 
has  set  for  us  to  do  under  the  New  Deal.  So  far  we  have  been 
successful,  but  we  haven’t  got  a  code. 

I  think  it  would  have  been  a  mistake  to  have  had  the  first 
code  that  we  presented  approved,  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
we  now  have  and  the  experience  we  have  gained.  I  believe  that 
code  would  have  been  too  cumbersome  to  have  been  workable. 
A  code  will  be  of  no  use  to  either  the  industry  or  the  govern¬ 
ment  unless  it  commands  the  support  of  the  industry.  The 
industry  must  believe  in  and  support  any  code  that  is  presented, 
otherwise  it  will  be  like  prohibition:  it  won’t  be  so  hot! 

For  that  reason,  as  our  education  has  developed — and  particu¬ 
larly  since  the  code  has  been  transferred  to  the  N.  R.  A.  and 
since  there  is  the  privilege  of  having  marketing  agreements  by 
the  different  groups — we  have  been  trying  to  simplify  the  code. 
The  government  itself  has  repeatedly  pleaded  with  us,  “Make 
your  code  simple.”  On  one  occasion,  at  an  informal  meeting, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  government  illustrated  his  point  by 
telling  us  a  story. 

He  said,  “Many,  many  years  ago  the  English  government 
enacted  an  income  tax  law — I  don’t  know  how  many  years  ago 
— away  back  before  I  was  born.  That  income  tax  law  has 
never  been  changed.  It  is  still  operating  as  it  was  originally 
drawn. 

“Our  own  government  not  so  many  years  ago  inaugurated 
an  income  tax  law.  We  have  passed  a  new  one  almost  every 
year  since  then,  the  difference  being  that  the  English  law  was 
a  law  composed  on  great,  broad  principles,  left  to  be  interpreted 
and  administered  by  the  English  government,  who  had  the 
power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  enforce  the  law,  while 
in  the  American  law  they  tried  to  tell  you  how  to  dot  all  the 
i’s  and  cross  all  the  t’s,  and  it  isn’t  very  workable,  so  they 
change  it  every  year.” 

First  we  must  keep  the  administration  of  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  within  the  canning  industry.  I  want  to  talk  my  problems 
over  with  a  canner.  He  knows  something  about  them.  Honest 
and  earnest  and  hard-working  as  they  are,  of  course  the  admin¬ 
istrators  in  Washington  can’t  know  all  about  all  industries.  We 
must  administer  our  own  industry.  Therefore  I  am  not  both¬ 
ered  about  that  much.  I  am  bothered  more  by  the  working  of 
this  code  than  I  am  by  the  code  itself.  We  will  get  a  code.  We 
can  get  a  code,  this  code  or  some  other  code,  and  probably  this 
pne>  if  we  want  it.  I  think  this  is  about  the  last  round-up.  I 
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think  we  are  ready  for  a  code,  and  we  will  probably  get  it  in  a 
very  short  time. 

The  thing  to  worry  us  is  not  so  much  the  code,  which  I  hope 
we  will  keep  as  simple  and  broad  as  possible  in  principle,  it  is 
the  support  that  the  code  will  get  from  the  canning  industry 
and  the  intelligence  with  which  the  canning  industry  appoints 
authority  in  the  various  states  and  in  the  various  commodity 
groups  to  administer  the  code.  It  can  be  done.  This  is  the 
greatest  chance  the  canning  industry  has  ever  had  to  really 
govern  itself,  to  sit  down  and  talk  together  about  its  problems, 
to  put  into  effect  plans  that  will  solve  its  problems.  Never 
again  will  you  have  an  opportunity  to  act  like  this. 

While  we  haven’t  a  code,  the  fact  that  we  have  been  meet¬ 
ing  together  all  this  last  year  has  been  helpful.  We  are  about 
as  well  off  as  if  we  had  a  code.  We  have  been  talking  our 
problems  over.  We  have  been  doing  things  that  have  helped 
the  canning  industry,  and  it  is  the  study  of  all  these  problems 
that  has  enabled  us  to  do  that.  That  must  be,  of  course,  con¬ 
tinued. 

I  have  found,  in  the  canners  that  I  have  met  with  and  dealt 
with  in  this  organization  during  the  past  seven  months,  a  group 
of  men  who  are  as  earnestly  trying  to  lay  out  a  plan  that  will 
effectuate  the  idea  the  government  has  and  still  protect  their 
own  industry  as  any  group  of  men  I  have  ever  known.  They 
compose  their  differences  in  opinion;  they  are  representing  the 
canners  as  a  whole.  Time  and  time  again  it  is  stated,  “Now, 
never  mind  how  this  affects  this  group  here.  How  does  it  affect 
the  canners  of  the  country?”  And  you  could  write  a  book  about 
what  has  happened  in  these  last  seven  months  in  Washington. 

I  hope  nobody  will,  but  it  could  be  done  and  it  would  be  very 
interesting. 

I  don’t  think  I  will  say  anything  more  about  this.  I  am  not 
much  concerned  with  whether  you  pass  this  code  or  not.  You 
are  going  to  pass  a  code.  You  will  pass  the  right  one  for  the 
industry  when  you  do  pass  it,  and  if  you  do  pass  it,  have  it 
as  broad  as  you  can  in  principle;  be  as  careful  as  you  can  in 
establishing  your  Code  Authorities,  which  the  industry  itself 
will  have  the  power  to  do,  and  let  us  try  to  use  this  occasion 
for  the  benefit  of  the  industry,  because  if  anyone  in  the  indus¬ 
try  thinks  that  you  can  use  the  situation  that  the  government 
has  created  for  us  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  one  group  at 
the  expense  of  the  others,  or  one  canner  at  the  expense  of  the 
industry,  you  are  just  mistaken.  You  might  just  as  well  forget 
it;  it  can’t  be  done.  The  government  won’t  let  you  do  it,  and 
if  you  do  try  to  do  it  your  code  won’t  succeed  and  if  this  plan 
we  are  working  on  doesn’t  succeed  I  think  it  will  be  just  too 
bad.  Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PROPOSED  CODE  OF  FAIR  COMPETITION 
FOR  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 
As  Revised  for  a  Public  Hearing  on  February  7,  1934, 

[Note:  The  Code  for  the  Canning  Industry  in  its  present 
form  merely  reflects  the  proposal  of  the  above-mentioned  indus¬ 
try,  and  none  of  the  provisions  contained  therein  are  to  be 
regarded  as  having  received  the  approval  of  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration  as  applying  to  this  industry.  Keep  this 
for  reference;  if  any  changes  are  made  before  acceptance  and 
signature,  they  will  be  given  in  subsequent  issues,  and  you  can 
note  them  on  this  form.] 

PROPOSED  CODE  OF  FAIR  COMPETITION  FOR  THE 
CANNING  INDUSTRY 
Article  I— PURPOSES 

To  effectuate  the  policies  of  Title  I  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act,  the  following  provisions  are  established  as  a 
Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  canning  industry,  and  shall 
be  the  standards  of  fair  competition  for  such  industry  and  shall 
be  binding  upon  every  member  thereof. 

Article  II— DEFINITIONS 

Section  1.  As  used  in  this  Code: — 

(a)  The  term  “President”  means  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  term  “Administrator”  means  the  Administrator  for 
Industrial  Recovery. 

(c)  The  term  “Act”  means  Title  I  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act,  approved  June  16,  1933. 

(d)  The  term  “Code  Authority”  means  the  Code  Authority 
provided  for  in  Article  VII  of  this  Code. 


(e)  The  term  “producer”  means  a  person  engaged  in  pro¬ 
ducing  agricultural  or  other  raw  food  commodities  or  products.  ‘ 

(f)  The  term  “industry”  means  the  packing  and  sale  on  a 

commercial  scale  of  products  of  the  industry;  the  cleaning  and  j 
preparation  of  seed  carried  on  incidental  to  packing  operations;  j 
and  such  related  branches  or  subdivisions  as  may  from  time  to  ^ 
time  be  included  under  the  provisions  of  this  Code  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  after  such  notice  and  hearing  as  he 
may  prescribe.  | 

(g)  The  term  “member  of  the  industry”  includes  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  partnership,  association,  corporation  or  other  form  of  ! 
enterprise  engaged  in  the  industry,  either  as  an  employer,  or 

on  his  or  its  own  behalf. 

(h)  The  term  “export  sales”  means  and  includes  sales  of 
products  of  the  industry  actually  sold  and  shipped  and/or  deliv¬ 
ered  to  purchasers  outside  of  the  several  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  of  Hawaii  and 
Alaska. 

(i)  The  term  “employee”  means  any  person  engaged  in  the 
industry  in  any  capacity  and  receiving  wages  for  his  services. 

(j)  The  term  “employer”  means  any  person  by  whom  any 
such  employee  is  compensated  or  employed. 

(k)  The  term  “agricultural  employee”  means  any  individual 
engaged  in  growing,  preparing  and/or  delivering  in  fresh  form 
products  of  the  soil  and/or  live  stock  to  the  point  where  deliv¬ 
ery  by  the  grower  to  market  or  for  processing  customarily  takes 
place. 

(l)  The  term  “watchmen”  means  only  employees  whose  pri¬ 
mary  function  is  watching  and  guarding  the  premises  and  prop¬ 
erty  of  any  establishment  in  the  industry. 

(m)  The  term  “outside  salesman”  means  any  salesman  who 
is  engaged  60  per  cent  of  his  time  outside  the  establishment  of 
a  member  of  the  industry  and  who  does  not  regularly  deliver 
merchandise. 

(n)  The  term  “perishable  product”  as  used  in  this  Code 
means  and  includes  all  fruits,  vegetables,  and  sea  foods  which 
are  harvested  or  taken  for  packing  in  their  required  fresh  con¬ 
dition,  and  which  may  deteriorate  in  quality,  grade,  or  suitabil¬ 
ity  for  processing  in  such  fresh  condition,  between  the  time  of 
harvesting  and/or  taking  and  the  time  of  canning,  because  of 
physical  condition,  crop  sequence,  temperature,  humidity,  or 
any  climatic  or  other  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
processor. 

(o)  The  term  “product  of  the  industry”  means  agriculaural 
commodities  and  other  foods,  except  milk  and  meat,  packed  for 
human  consumption  in  hermetically  scaled  containers  and  ster¬ 
ilized  by  heat,  and  such  other  food  commodities  packed  in  con¬ 
tainers  as  the  Administrator  may  include  within  this  Code  from 
time  to  time  after  such  notice  and  hearing  as  he  may  specify. 

(p)  The  term  “trade  buyer”  means  any  commercial  buyer, 
as  distinguished  from  an  ultimate  consumer  buyer. 

Population  for  the  purposes  of  this  Code  shall  be  determined 
by  reference  to  the  latest  Federal  Census. 

Article  III— HOURS 

Section  1.  No  member  of  the  industry  shall  employ  or  per¬ 
mit  any  employee  to  work  in  excess  of  40  hours  in  any  one  week, 
with  the  following  exceptions: 

(a)  Executive,  managerial  and  supervisory  employees,  pro¬ 
vided  that  they  receive  not  less  than  at  the  rate  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  weekly  wage : 

1.  In  towns  of  over  500,000  and  their  immediate  trade 

areas  . $35.00 

2.  In  towns  of  250,000  to  500,000  and  their  immediate 

trade  areas  . 30.00 

3.  In  towns  of  less  than  250,000 .  25.00 

(b)  Outside  salesmen. 

(c)  Clerical,  accounting  and  other  office  employees  may  work 
an  additional  period  or  periods  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
forty  hours  in  any  twelve  month  period  for  financial  closing  or 
inventory  taking  purposes. 

(d)  Chemists,  bacteriologists,  and  other  technical  employees 
engaged  in  their  professions,  provided  that  each  member  of  the 
industry  shall  file  with  the  Code  Authority  quarterly  the  num¬ 
ber  of  technical  employees  so  exempted,  together  with  descrip¬ 
tions  of  their  occupations, 
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PHILL8PS  CAN  COMPANY 

^Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Gans 


. .  Q)iviiion.  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY, 

Trackers  of  T^killips  Delicious  Qualiltf  Canned  ^ooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  V .  S.  A. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

We  Manufacture  Complete  Lines  Of  Machinery  For  Canning 

PEAS,  CORN,  TOMATOES,  BEANS,  FRUITS,  MILK,  ETC. 

^  0  If  you  are  plannins  chanses  in  your  present  line  up. 


^  If  you  are  interested  in  cost-saving,  time-saving,  sani¬ 
tation  or  improving  your  quality. 

P  If  you  are  ready  to  remove  the  %ottle-necl<s^^  from 
your  lines  of  production. 

One  of  our  standard  machines  will  **DO  THE  TRICK**, 
Consult  us  before  buying. 

BERUHrHflPMAN 

'canning\# 


VCANNING%#  MACHINERY 

Single  Onlt  orJ!  Complete  Canning  Plant' 
BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
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(e)  Chauflfeurs,  deliverymen,  and  immediate  assistants  who 
shall  be  employed  not  more  than  48  hours  in  any  one  week, 
except  that  long-haul  drivers  may  be  employed  and  permitted 
to  work  not  more  than  96  hours  in  any  14-day  period. 

(f)  Warehouse  employees  and  repair  crews,  provided  they 
are  not  employed  more  than  44  hours  in  any  week. 

(g)  Watchmen,  provided  *  they  are  not  employed  more  than 
56  hours  in  any  week. 

(h)  Power  plant  employees,  provided  they  are  not  employed 
more  than  48  hours  in  any  one  week,  nor  more  than  9  hours  in 
any  one  day. 

(i)  Employees  working  during  the  processing  season  for  sea¬ 
sonable  perishable  products  including  sea  foods,  where  the  re¬ 
striction  of  hours  would  cause  loss  or  deterioration  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  or  loss  to  producers  of  raw  commodities,  and  employees 
engaged  in  preparation  for  the  canning  of  sea  foods  or  con¬ 
nected  with  the  installation,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  sea 
food  fishing  appliances,  or  in  the  preparation  for  shipping  and 
shipping  operations  themselves  in  Hawaii. 

Article  IV— WAGES 

Section  1.  No  clerical,  accounting,  or  other  office  employee 
shall  be  paid  less  than  at  the  rate  of — 

$16.00  per  week  in  any  town  of  over  500,000  population 
and  its  immediate  trade  area. 

$15.00  per  week  in  any  town  between  250,000  and  500,- 
000  and  its  immediate  trade  area. 

$14.00  per  week  in  any  town  of  less  than  250,000. 

However,  office  boys  and  messengers  may  be  employed  at  a 
minimum  rate  of  $2.00  below  the  minimum  wage  otherwise  ap¬ 
plicable  provided  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  office  employees  in  each  establishment  shall  be  so 
classified,  but  any  establishment  in  the  industry  may  employ 
at  least  one  office  boy  or  messenger. 

Section  2.  No  other  employee  of  any  member  of  the  industry 
shall  be  paid  less  than  at  the  following  rates  whether  employed 
on  an  hourly,  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  seasonal,  or  yearly  basis — 

Northern  District:  30c  per  hour  in  towns  of  350,000  or 
more;  25c  per  hour  in  towns  of  less  than  350,000. 

Intermediate  Distinct:  27%c  per  hour  in  towns  of  350,- 
000  or  more;  22 %c  in  towns  of  less  than  350,000. 

Southei-n  District:  25c  per  hour  in  towns  of  350,000  or 
more;  20c  per  hour  in  towns  of  less  than  350,000. 

Hawaiian  District:  The  minimum  rate  for  the  same 
class  of  work  as  on  July  15,  1929. 

Section  3.  Where  a  piecework  system  is  used.  Section  2  of 
this  Article  shall  be  inapplicable,  provided: 

(a)  Every  processor  employing  a  piecework  system  shall  keep 
pay  roll  records  which  accurately  disclose  hours  worked,  amount 
earned  by  each  piece  worker,  units  of  work  performed,  and  com¬ 
pensation  paid  for  each  class  of  piece  work  operation. 

(b)  The  total  earnings  of  those  so  employed  for  each  opera¬ 
tion  (with  the  exception  of  permit  workers  classified  under  Sec¬ 
tion  4  of  this  Article),  computed  for  no  longer  than  a  weekly 
period,  shall  be  not  less  than  the  amount  which  the  group  em¬ 
ployed  on  such  operation  would  have  earned  for  the  same  period 
had  they  been  paid  the  minimum  hourly  rate  for  that  wage  dis¬ 
trict  specified  in  Section  2  of  this  Article. 

(c)  If  the  total  earnings  of  such  group  for  the  period  falls 
below  this  total  amount,  then  the  same  percentage,  necessary 
to  bring  the  total  earnings  of  such  group  up  to  the  total  mini¬ 
mum  amount  for  such  period,  shall  be  added  to  the  earnings  of 
each  member  of  such  group. 

(d)  If  after  any  adjustments  necessary  under  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  have  been  made,  it  is  found  that  any  employee  in 
such  group  has  earned  less  than  60  per  cent  of  the  minimum 
amount  for  the  period  which  such  employee  would  have  earned 
under  Section  2  of  this  Article,  then  the  total  earnings  of  such 
employee  for  the  period  in  question  shall  be  adjusted  to  equal 
60  per  cent  of  such  minimum  amount. 

Section  4.  A  person  whose  earning  capacity  is  limited  be¬ 
cause  of  age  or  physical  or  mental  handicap  may  be  employed 
on  light  work  at  a  wage  below  the  minimum  established  by  this 
Code  if  the  employer  obtains  from  the  Authority  designated  by 


the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  a  certificate  authoriz¬ 
ing  such  person’s  employment  at  such  wages  and  for  such  hours 
as  shall  be  stated  in  the  certificate.  The  employer  shall  further 
obtain  the  consent  of  such  person  and  shall  file  with  the  Code 
Authority  a  list  of  all  such  persons  employed  by  him.  Persons 
so  employed  shall  not  exceed  in  number  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  workers  employed  in  any  one  plant,  except  that  each 
plant  may  employ  at  least  one  person  in  this  classification. 

Section  5.  Whenever  the  minimum  rates  adopted  by  this 
Code  result  in  decreasing  differentials  existing  between  differ¬ 
ent  classes  of  employees  on  June  15,  1933,  there  shall  be  an 
equitable  adjustment  in  order  to  maintain  such  differentials. 

In  no  case  shall  hourly  rates  be  reduced. 

Article  V— GENERAL  LABOR  PROVISIONS 
SECTION  1.— MANDATORY  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Employees  shall  have  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain 

collectively  through  representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  and 
shall  be  free  from  the  interference,  restraint,  or  coercion  of 
employers  of  labor,  or  their  agents,  in  the  designation  of  such  j 

representatives  or  in  self-organization  or  in  other  concerted  ! 

activities  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mu¬ 
tual  aid  or  protection. 

(b)  No  employee  and  no  one  seeking  employment  shall  be 
required  as  a  condition  of  employment  to  join  any  company 
union  or  to  refrain  from  joining,  organizing,  or  assisting  a  labor 
organization  of  his  own  choosing. 

(c)  Employers  shall  comply  with  the  maximum  hours  of 
labor,  minimum  rates  of  pay,  and  other  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment,  approved  or  prescribed  by  the  President. 

SECTION  2.— APPLICATION  OF  ARTICLE. 

The  provisions  of  this  Code  shall  not  apply  to  agricultural 
employees.  No  provision  in  this  Code  shall  supersede  any  law 
which  imposes  on  employers  more  stringent  requirements  as  to 
age  of  employees,  wages,  hours  of  work,  or  as  to  safety,  health, 
sanitary  or  general  working  conditions,  or  insurance,  or  fire  ^ 
protection,  than  are  imposed  by  this  Code. 

SECTION  3.— EMPLOYMENT  OF  MINORS.  < 

No  person  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  by  any 
member  of  the  industry.  No  person  under  18  years  of  age  shall 
be  permitted  to  work  at  operations  or  occupations  deemed  to  be 
detrimental  to  health  or  hazardous.  The  Code  Authority  shall  9 
within  sixty  days  submit  a  list  of  such  occupations  to  the  Ad-  F 
ministrator  for  approval.  4 

SECTION  4.— GEOGRAPHICAL  WAGE  DISTRICTS.  j 

The  following  wage  districts  are  hereby  established: 

(a)  Northern  District.  The  states  of  Maine,  Vermont,  New 

Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsyl-  _ 

vania  (except  five  counties  of  York,  Lancaster,  Adams,  Chester,  f 
and  Franklin),  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  California,  K 
Oregon,  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  North  Dakota,  ft 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Arizona,  | 
New  Mexico,  and  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

(b)  Intermediate  District.  The  states  of  Maryland,  Dela¬ 
ware,  West  Virginia,  the  five  counties  in  Pennsylvania  of  York,  • 
Lancaster,  Adams,  Chester,  and  Franklin,  and  the  District  of  * 
Columbia. 

(c)  Southern  District.  The  states  of  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  insular  possessions,  and  other  places  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  Hawaiian  District.  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

SECTION  5.— EMPLOYMENT  BY  SEVERAL  EMPLOYERS. 

No  member  of  the  industry  shall  knowingly  permit  any  em¬ 
ployee  to  work  for  any  time,  which,  when  totalled  with  that 
already  performed  for  another  employer  or  employers  in  this 
industry,  exceeds  the  maximum  permitted  by  this  Code. 
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SECTION  6.— AUDIT  SYSTEM. 

(a)  The  canning  industry  affirms  the  principle  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  audit  of  the  labor  pay  roll.  Upon  approval  of  this 
Code,  the  Code  Authority  pledges  itself  to  work  toward  accom¬ 
plishing  that  end  through  the  various  state,  geographical,  or 
commodity  groups  in  an  endeavor  to  establish  it  before  the 
1934  season. 

(b)  Members  of  the  industry  shall  furnish  the  Administrator 
or  his  duly  accredited  representatives  such  labor  pay-roll  sta¬ 
tistics  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
that  the  labor  provisions  of  this  Code  are  being  complied  with 
in  every  respect. 

(c)  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Code  Authority,  a  state 
or  geographical  group  are  prepared  to  install  an  audit  system, 
such  group  shall  immediately  be  subject  to  the  audit  system 
prescribed  by  the  Code  Authority  and  approved  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator. 

SECTION  7.— RECLASSIFICATION. 

No  employer  shall  reclassify  employees  or  duties  of  occupa¬ 
tions  performed  or  engage  in  any  other  subterfuge  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  defeating  the  purposes  or  provisions  of  the  Act  or  of 
this  Code. 

SECTION  8.— POSTING. 

Within  10  days  after  the  effective  date  each  employer  shall 
post  and  maintain  in  a  conspicuous  place,  accessible  to  its  em¬ 
ployees,  copies  of  the  hour,  wage  and  labor  provisions  of  this 
Code. 

SECTION  9.— DEDUCTIONS. 

On  and  after  the  effective  date,  wages  shall  be  exempt  from 
any  chai-ges  and/or  deductions  by  the  employer,  except  upon 
written  consent  of  the  employee  or  by  court  order. 

Article  VI— UNFAIR  METHODS  OF  COMPETITION 
SECTION  1.— PRICE  CONCESSIONS. 

No  member  of  the  industry  shall  sell  any  product  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  a  trade  buyer,  except  upon  the  basis  of  an  open  price 
which  is  strictly  adhered  to,  while  effective.  The  term  “open 
price,”  as  used  in  this  Section,  means  a  price  (a)  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  or  available  for  the  equal  information  of  all  actual  or 
solicited  trade  buyers  who  are  located  in  the  same  competitive 
market,  and  who  are  members  of  the  same  trade  buyer  class  as 
to  service  required  from  the  seller  and/or  rendered  by  the  trade 
buyer,  and  (b)  which  declares  all  such  member’s  terms  of  sale 
for  such  prdouct.  Classification  of  trade  buyers  shall  upon  the 
request  of  the  Code  Authority  be  submitted  to  it  for  approval 
subject  to  review  by  the  Administrator. 

(a)  No  member  of  the  industry  shall  make  any  direct  or 
indirect  price  concession  to  a  trade  buyer.  The  term  “direct  or 
indirect  price  concession”  means  any  variation  from  the  open 
price  of  such  member,  whether  by  means  of  a  rebate,  allowance, 
payment,  free  deal,  gift,  or  by  any  other  means  whatsoever. 

(b)  No  member  of  the  industry  shall  knowingly  permit  his 
agent  or  sales  representative  to  make  a  price  concession  pro¬ 
hibited  by  this  Section,  whether  by  gift  or  allowance  or  any 
part  of  his  compensation,  or  by  any  other  means  whatsoever. 

(c)  Members  of  the  industry  who  sell  coincidentally  to  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  shall,  as  to  their  sales  to  retailers,  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  13  of  Article  VII  of  the  Code 
of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Wholesale  Food  and  Grocery  Trade, 
approved  January  4,  1934. 

(d)  This  Article  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  industry  from  making  any  price  which  may  seem  to 
him  advisable  in  sales  for  charitable  or  relief  purposes. 

SECTION  2.— PRICE  DISCRIMINATION. 

No  member  of  the  industry  shall  discriminate  in  price  be¬ 
tween  trade  buyers.  The  term  “discriminate  in  price,”  as  used 
in  this  Section,  means  directly  or  indirectly  charging  a  different 
price  to  trade  buyers  of  the  same  quantity,  who  are  located  in 
the  same  competitive  market,  and  who  are  members  of  the  same 
trade  buyer  class  as  to  service  required  from  the  seller  and/or 
rendered  by  the  trade  buyers. 


SECTION  3.— FALSE  BILLING. 

No  member  of  the  industry  shall  knowingly  withhold  from  or 
insert  in  any  quotation  or  invoice  any  statement  that  makes  it 
inaccurate  in  any  material  particular. 

SECTION  4.— QUANTITY  PRICE. 

No  member  of  the  industry  shall  offer  or  make  a  quantity 
price  unless  it  is  based  upon  and  reasonably  measured  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  difference  in  the  quantity  sold  and  delivered. 

SECTION  5.— UNEARNED  DISCOUNT  FOR  CASH. 

No  member  of  the  industry  shall  allow  a  discount  for  cash 
which  is  not  earned  by  payment  in  accordance  with  the  cash 
discount  terms  specified  in  his  open  price. 

SECTION  6.— COMPULSORY  PURCHASE. 

No  member  of  the  industry  shall  compel  the  purchase  of  one 
canned  food  in  order  to  purchase  or  obtain  another. 

SECTION  7.— FRAUDULENT  PRIZES  OR  PREMIUMS. 

No  member  of  the  industry  shall  offer  any  prize  or  premium 
or  other  gift  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  involving  lottery  or  fraud 
or  deception. 

SECTION  8.— UNFAIR  SUBSTITUTION. 

No  member  of  the  industry  shall  substitute  without  due  no¬ 
tice  and  consent  of  a  trade  buyer  another  product  of  the  indus¬ 
try  for  that  ordered  from  him. 

SECTION  9.— COMMERCIAL  BRIBERY. 

No  member  of  the  industry  shall  give,  permit  to  be  given,  or 
directly  offer  to  give,  anything  of  value  for  the  purpose  of  influ¬ 
encing  or  rewarding  the  action  of  any  employee,  agent,  or  rep¬ 
resentative  of  another  in  relation  to  the  business  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  of  such  employee,  the  principal  of  such  agent,  or  the 
represented  party,  without  the  knowledge  of  such  employer, 
principal,  or  party.  This  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  free  and  general  distribution  of  articles  commonly  used 
for  advertising  except  so  far  as  such  articles  are  actually  used 
for  commercial  bribery  as  hereinabove  defined. 

SECTION  10.— FALSE  LABEL  OR  ADVERTISEMENT  ON 
CONTAINER. 

No  member  of  the  industry  (a)  shall  sell  a  product  of  the 
industry  falsely  or  deceptively  labeled  or  marked;  or  (b)  falsely 
or  deceptively  advertise  a  product;  or  (c)  use  a  deceptive  con¬ 
tainer  or  give  short  weight  or  measure  or  count. 

SECTION  11.— UNFAIR  INTERFERENCE  WITH 
COMPETITOR’S  BUSINESS. 

No  member  of  the  industry  shall  unfairly  interfere  with  a 
competitor’s  business,  by  uttering  false  statements  about  his 
business  or  by  unfairly  disparaging  his  business  or  products  or 
by  inducing  a  breach  of  his  contracts. 

SECTION  12.— COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  CODES. 

The  canning  industry  recognizes  the  desirability  of  uniform 
trade  practice  provisions  for  all  food  and  grocery  manufactur¬ 
ing  codes;  and  in  the  event  the  Administrator  recommends  uni¬ 
form  trade  practice  provisions  designed  to  accomplish  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  industry  pledges  itself  to  cooperate  with  him  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  addition  of  such  provisions  to  this  Code,  or  in  securing 
the  amendment  of  any  trade  practice  provisions  now  in  this 
Code  which  are  different  from  those  recommended  by  him. 

Article  VII— ORGANIZATION,  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF 
THE  CODE  AUTHORITY 

SECTION  1.— ORGANIZATION  AND  CONSTITUTION. 

There  shall  forthwith  be  constituted  a  Code  Authority  of 
thirteen  members,  truly  representative  of  the  industry,  selected 
by  the  National  Canners  Association  in  such  manner  as  its 
Board  of  Directors  shall  provide,  of  which  number  at  least  three 
shall  not  be  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association  and 
shall  not  be  connected  with  corporations  that  are  members  of 
the  National  Canners  Association. 
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Each  member  of  the  Code  Authority  shall  serve  for  one  year, 
or  unless  within  that  time  he  submits  his  resignation  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Code  Authority.  In  case  of  vacancy  by  death  or 
resignation  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as 
original  members  were  selected. 

In  addition  to  membership  of  the  Code  Authority  as  above 
provided,  there  may  be  three  members,  without  vote,  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Administrator,  to  serve  for  a  term  of  six  months 
to  one  year  from  the  date  of  appointment  without  cost  to  the 
industry. 

Within  90  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Code,  the  Code 
Authority  shall  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Administrator, 
a  plan  for  the  election  of  the  Code  Authority  for  years  follow¬ 
ing  the  first.  This  method  of  election  shall  become  effective  and 
an  election  required  thereunder  within  the  first  year  if  the 
Administrator  so  requires. 

SECTION  2.— MEMBERSHIP  RESTRICTIONS 
PROHIBITED. 

Each  trade  or  indusrtial  association  directly  or  indirectly  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  selection  or  activities  of  the  Code  Authority 
shall  (1)  impose  no  inequitable  restrictions  on  membership,  and 
(2)  submit  to  the  Administrator  true  copies  of  its  articles  of 
association,  by-laws,  regulations,  and  any  amendments  when 
made  thereto,  together  with  such  other  information  as  to  mem¬ 
bership,  organization,  and  activities  as  the  Administrator  may 
deem  necessary  to  eltectuate  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

SECTION  3.— MODIFICATION  OF  CODE  AUTHORITY. 

In  order  that  the  Code  Authority  shall  at  all  times  be  truly 
representative  of  the  industry  and  in  other  respects  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  Administrator  may  prescribe  such 
hearings  as  he  may  deem  proper;  and  thereafter  if  he  shall  find 
that  the  Code  Authority  is  not  truly  representative  or  does  not 
in  other  respects  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  may 
require  an  appropriate  modification  in  the  method  of  selection  of 
the  Code  Authority. 

SECTION  4.— EXPENSE. 

Members  of  the  industry  shall  be  entitled  to  participate  in 
and  share  the  benefits  of  the  activities  of  the  Code  Authority 
and  to  participate  in  the  selection  of  the  members  thereof  by 
assenting  to  and  complying  with  the  requirements  of  this  Code 
and  sustaining  their  reasonable  share  of  the  expenses  of  its 
administration.  Such  reasonable  share  of  the  expenses  of  ad¬ 
ministration  shall  be  determined  by  the  Code  Authority,  subject 
to  review  by  the  Administrator,  on  the  basis  of  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  and/or  such  other  factors  as  may  be  deemed  equitable. 

SECTION  5.— LIMITATION  OF  LIABILITY. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  Code  shall  constitute  the  members 
of  the  Code  Authority  partners  for  any  purpose.  Nor  shall  any 
member  of  the  Code  Authority  be  liable  in  any  manner  to  any¬ 
one  for  any  act  of  any  other  member,  officer,  agent  or  employee 
of  the  Code  Authority.  Nor  shall  any  member  of  the  Code 
Authority,  exercising  reasonable  diligence  in  the  conduct  of  his 
duties  hereunder,  be  liable  to  anyone  for  any  action  or  omission 
to  act  under  this  Code,  except  for  his  own  willful  misfeasance 
or  non-feasance. 

SECTION  6. — Powers  and  Duties. 

The  Code  Authority  shall  have  the  following  further  powers 
and  duties: 

(a)  To  insure  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  Code 
and,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  established 
by  the  Administrator,  to  provide  for  the  compliance  of  the  indus¬ 
try  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

(b)  To  adopt  by-laws  and  rules  and  regulations  for  its  pro¬ 
cedure  and  for  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  Code. 

(c)  To  obtain  from  members  of  the  industry,  in  addition  to 
any  information  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  Code  Authority, 
all  or  any  statistical  information  which  shall  be  required  by  the 
Administrator  from  persons  subject  to  this  Code  as  necessary 
for  the  purposes  recited  in  Section  3  (a)  of  the  National  Recov¬ 


ery  Act,  and  to  make  such  information  available  to  the  Admin-  'I 
istrator  or  such  governmental  agency  as  he  shall  designate.  No 
individual  reports  shall  be  disclosed  to  any  other  member  of 
the  industry  or  to  any  other  party  except  to  such  governmental 
agencies  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Administrator.  Nothing  in 
the  foregoing  shall  relieve  any  person  of  any  existing  obliga-  ? 
tion  to  furnish  reports  to  governmental  agencies.  j 

(d)  To  use,  upon  the  formal  request  of  representative  groups  j 

of  industry  members,  duly  elected  committees  from  representa-  j 

tive  interested  state  and  geographical  associations  and/or  com-  1 

modity  organizations  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  of  its  activi-  i 

ties  under  this  Code,  provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  relieve  1 

the  Code  Authority  of  its  duties,  powers,  or  responsibilities  | 

under  this  Code,  and  that  such  trade  associations,  organizations,  j 

and  agencies  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  and  comply  with  ■ 

the  provisions  hereof.  ] 

(e)  To  elect  a  representative  to  serve  on  any  conference  or 
advisory  committee  which  may  be  established  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  for  the  entire  grocery  manufacturing  industry,  and  to 
consider  recommendations  formulated  by  such  committee,  and 
approved  by  the  Administrator,  for  the  modification  of  this 
Code. 

(f)  To  secure  from  members  of  the  industry  an  equitable  and 
proportionate  payment  of  the  reasonable  expenses  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  Code  Authority  and  its  activities. 

(g)  To  cooperate  with  the  Administrator  in  regulating  the 
use  of  any  N.  R.  A.  insignia  solely  by  those  members  of  the 
industry  who  have  assented  to,  and  are  complying  with  this 
Code. 

(h)  To  recommend  to  the  Administrator  further  fair  trade 

practice  provisions  to  govern  members  of  the  industry  in  their 
relations  with  each  other  or  with  other  industries  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Administrator  measures  for  industrial  planning, 
including  stabilization  of  employment.  Nothing  in  the  foregoing 
shall  limit  the  right  of  any  member  of  the  industry  directly  to 
recommend  any  addition  to  or  modification  of  this  Code.  i 

(i)  To  investigate,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as 

may  be  established  by  the  Administrator,  alleged  violations  of  j 

this  Code,  and  to  present  to  the  Administrator  reports  of  its  ■ 

investigations  of  such  alleged  violations.  Nothing  in  the  fore¬ 
going  shall  limit  the  right  of  any  member  of  the  industry  direct-  ^ 
ly  to  appeal  to  the  Administrator  from  any  action  of  the  Code 
Authority. 

(j)  To  appoint  such  executives,  to  engage  such  assistance, 

and  to  organize  such  committees  as  may  be  appropriate  to  ad-  j 
minister  this  Code.  The  Administrator  may  appoint  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  attend  the  meetings  of  such  committees  without  vote  5 
and  without  expense  to  the  industry.  ’ 

(k)  To  investigate  and  inform  the  President  as  to  the  effect  \ 
of  importation  of  competitive  products  into  the  United  States.  1 

(l)  To  formulate  a  system  of  accounting.  Upon  approval  by  1 
the  Administrator  and  after  such  period  for  readjustment  as  he 
may  prescribe,  each  member  of  the  industry  shall  use  a  system 

of  accounting  which  conforms  to  the  principles  of  and  furnishes 
information  comparable  to  that  provided  by  the  accounting  sys¬ 
tem  formulated  by  the  Code  Authority. 

SECTION  7.— REVIEW. 

If  the  Administrator  shall  determine  that  any  action  of  the 
Code  Authority  or  any  agency  thereof  is  unfair  or  unjust  or 
contrary  to  the  public  interest,  the  Administrator  may  require 
that  such  action  be  suspended  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty 
days  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  investigation  of  the  merits  of 
such  action  and  further  consideration  by  the  Code  Authority  or 
agency  pending  final  action,  which  shall  be  taken  only  upon 
approval  by  the  Administrator.  ^ 

Article  VIII— APPLICABILITY  OF  CODE  j 

Section  1.  No  provision  of  this  Code  relating  to  prices  or  | 
terms  of  selling,  shipping  or  marketing,  shall  apply  to  export  | 
trade  or  sales  or  shipments  for  export  trade.  | 

Section  2.  Within  a  period  of  thirty  days  after  the  effective  1 
date  of  this  Code,  any  division  of  the  industry  engaged  in  the  | 
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Give  Your  Growers 

better 
seed  peas 

By  TREATING  WITH 

SEMESAN 


BAYER-SEMESAN  CO.,  Inc.,  Du  Pont  Bldg., 
WILMINGTON.  DEL. 


It’s  good  business  to  give  your 
growers  the  best  seed;  better  busi¬ 
ness  to  treat  that  seed  first  with 
Semesan! 

Semesan  greatly  reduces  seed 
d:cay  and  daraping-off;  gives  a 
better  stand  of  healthier  seed- 
lings.  Bulletin  118,  N.  Y.  State 
Experiment  Station,  says:  “A  1 0% 


increase  in  stand  of  plants  was 
commonly  obtained,  with  greater 
increases  dependent  on  the  various 
factors  influencing  germination  of 
seed." 


Semesan  costs  little;  is  easy  to 
apply.  Write  for  free  Semesan 
pamphlet  FF  F-1. 


Wilt  Resistant 

ALASKA  PEAS 

We  have  a  moderate  surplus  of  1933  crop  Mary¬ 
land  and  Alcross  strains  to  offer  for  spot  or  future 
delivery. 

Our  planting  stocks  of  ALASKA  PEAS  are  FULLY 
RESISTANT  to  WILT.  This  is  a  vital  feature  to 
most  canners  in  the  older  canning  sections. 

GOLDEN  CROSS  SWEET  CORN 

The  greatest  advance  in  Sweet  Corn  since 
Golden  Bantam  was  introduced. 

A  bright  yellow  12'rowed  corn  with  quality  equal  to  Golden 
Bantam  in  every  way;  very  resistant  to  Bacterial  Wilt  or  Stewart’s 
Disease;  two  or  three  times  as  productive  as  Golden  Bantam 
and  only  six  days  later  in  Maturity.  Our  strain  of  this  F.  Hybrid 
is  from  the  original  Purdue  introduction. 

We  also  grow  a  full  line  of  other  Canners’  Seed 
PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  TOMATO,  PICKLE,  BEET, 
etc. 

IVe  solicit  your  inquiries  for  Pure-Bred  Canners’  Seeds. 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

333-335  West  35th  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


[  Patent  Pendine  ] 

Special  Sanitary  Tomato  Knife 

MADE  IN  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

WOME  of  the  largest  and  best  quality  canners 
^  after  following  full  instructions  with  these 
knives  say  they  are  the  best  thing  ever  made  for 
peeling,  coring  and  saving  tomatoes,  and  for 
fancy  stock,  as  the  seed  cells  are  not  disturbed. 
You  can  secure  the  highest  possible  credit  score 
—  grade  A  tomatoes;  remove  hulls  from  straw¬ 
berries  and  not  damage  the  berries;  trim  apples 
in  evaporators  at  a  great  saving;  trim  beans  for 
whole  fancy  stock,  and  for  many  other  purposes. 

With  this  knife  the  core  cannot  be  sliced  out 
or  the  tops  off  the  tomatoes,  or  apples  sliced 
off  as  with  other  knives,  since  the  projecting  body 
portion  of  the  knife  blade  prevents  taking  a  deep 
cut.  For  fvll  particulars  write. 

H.  C.  CHAPMAN 

Jefferson  Avenue,  P.  O. 

or  Box  1 084  Leamington.  Ont.  DETROIT.  MICH. 
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packing  of  sea  food,  expressly  included  within  the  industry  as 
defined  in  Article  II  hereof,  may  petition  the  Administrator  for 
exclusion  from  the  terms  of  this  Code,  and  upon  approval  of  the 
said  petition  by  the  President,  said  division  shall  cease  to  be 
bound  by  the  terms  of  this  Code. 

Article  IX— MODIFICATIONS 

Section  1.  This  Code  and  all  the  provisions  thereof  are  ex¬ 
pressly  made  subject  to  the  right  of  the  President,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provision  of  Section  10  (b)  of  the  Act,  from  time 
to  time,  to  cancel  or  modify  any  order,  approval,  license,  rule, 
or  regulation  issued  under  the  Act. 

Section  2.  This  Code,  except  as  to  provisions  required  by 
the  Act,  may  be  modified  on  the  basis  of  experience  or  changes 
in  circumstances,  such  modifications  to  be  based  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Administrator  and  such  notice  and  hearing  as  he 
shall  specify,  and  to  become  effective  on  approval  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Section  3.  In  presenting  this  Code  the  members  of  the  indus¬ 
try  do  not  thereby  consent  to  any  change  therein  prior  to  final 
approval  unless  such  change  is  accepted  by  a  Committee  of  the 
industry  authorized  to  accept  the  same;  and  in  presenting  this 
Code  and  in  complying  therewith  the  members  of  the  industry 
do  not  consent  to  any  modification  of  this  Code  after  final  ap¬ 
proval,  unless  such  modification  is  assented  to  by  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority;  and  in  presenting  this  Code  and  in  complying  there¬ 
with,  the  members  of  the  industry  do  not  thereby  waive  any  of 
their  Constitutional  rights  which  may  be  infringed  by  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

Article  X— MONOPOLIES,  ETC. 

No  provision  of  this  Code  shall  be  so  applied  as  to  permit 
monopolies  or  monopolistic  practices,  or  to  eliminate,  oppress, 
or  discriminate  against  small  enterprises. 

Article  XI— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

This  Code  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  Monday  follow¬ 
ing  the  twentieth  day  after  approval  by  the  Administrator. 

Article  XII— TERMINATION 

This  Code  and  any  amendments  thereof  shall  continue  in  effect 
so  long  and  only  so  long  as  Title  I  of  the  Act  shall  be  in  force 
and  effect,  but  in  no  event  after  June  16,  1935. 


Marketing  Agreements 

PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON:  I  think  we  would  all  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  having  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Howard  Orr  as  to  the 
progress  that  his  committees  are  making,  and  possibly  his  views 
in  regard  to  the  code. 

MR.  ORR:  Last  Thursday  morning  there  was  assembled  in 
this  room  a  meeting  consisting  of  delegates  who  had  been  chosen 
from  various  state  and  geographical  associations  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  assisting  this  convention  in  arriving  at  something  tan¬ 
gible  which  might  be  of  assistance  in  aiding  this  industry  in 
meeting  some  of  its  problems.  We  came  into  this  meeting 
without  any  definite  program  and  had,  of  necessity,  to  develop 
a  program  of  our  own. 

I  think  perhaps  that  there  was  one  principle  on  which  the 
delegates  agreed  in  a  rather  substantial  majority.  I  question 
whether  there  was  anything  on  which  we  had  complete  agree¬ 
ment  at  that  time,  but  one  point  on  which  there  was  probably 
the  greatest  degree  of  agreement  was  the  fact  that  on  that 
date,  January  11,  1934,  the  canning  industry  as  an  industry 
was  facing  the  prospect  of  an  over-production  which,  if  not 
arrested,  was  likely  to  prove  disastrous  to  the  welfare  of  this 
industry.  Just  how  that  over-production  was  to  be  prevented 
was  the  question,  and  I  might  say  that  in  my  conclusion  of  the 
matter  the  prevention  of  that  over-production  was  immediately 
paramount  in  its  importance  to  any  method  of  operating  mar¬ 
keting  agreements  in  the  future. 

A  great  many  various  plans  were  suggested  that  might  ac¬ 
complish  the  purpose  of  adjusting  this  production,  which  wculd 
be  free  of  the  odium  with  which  a  great  many  people  charac¬ 
terize  or  associate  the  term  “marketing  agreements,”  but  no 


one  was  able  to  present  any  plan  which  might  accomplish  this 
purpose  as  a  substitute  for  marketing  agreements. 

With  that  conclusion  having  been  reached,  the  interest  in 
marketing  agreements  began  to  increase  with  this  particular 
meeting.  The  conclusion  was  then  reached  that  marketing 
agreements,  if  and  when  created,  should  be  simple,  and  prac¬ 
tically  everybody  subscribed  to  that  principle.  In  other  words, 
it  was  the  feeling  of  many  that  there  might  be  incorporated  in 
a  few  basic  principles  some  elements  which  might  bring  the 
industry,  or  the  various  phases  of  it,  into  uniformity  regarding 
those  elements  which  enter  into  cost,  and  thereby  bring  us  on 
to  a  basis  which  might  be  more  conducive  to  control. 

In  other  words,  gentlemen,  there  was  a  disposition  to  try  to 
pursue  and  explore  every  channel  on  the  part  of  a  great  many 
in  order  to  get  away  from  this  word  which  I  know  is  connected 
with  a  great  deal  of  odium.  I  refer  to  that  word  which,  for 
lack  of  a  better  name,  we  call  “allocation.”  I  think  that  prob¬ 
ably  some  of  us  have  the  wrong  conception  or  wrong  interpre¬ 
tation  of  that  word.  Allocation,  as  we  more  or  less  have  agreed 
among  ourselves,  is  merely  the  handle  or  name  to  put  on  the 
means  which  we  are  going  to  adopt  in  adjusting  production  to 
potential  consumptive  capacity. 

There  was  agreement  on  the  principle  that  it  was  desirable 
and  necessary,  if  this  industry  was  to  reach  a  state  of  relative 
prosperity  and  stability,  to  recognize  the  old  fundamental  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  Therefore,  to  effect  that  and  to  give 
that  recognition,  there  must  be  the  employment  of  those  means 
which  are  sensible  and  logical  to  effect  production  to  demand. 

We  have  come  to  the  point,  gentlemen,  in  these  deliberations, 
where  five  of  these  major  vegetable  commodities — corn,  peas, 
beets,  tomatoes,  and  string  beans — have  reached  a  conclusion 
expressed  in  terms  of  marketing  agreements  which,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  delegates  of  the  commodities,  meet  the  situation  in 
so  far  as,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  likely  that  the  situation  can  be 
met.  Now,  may  I  say  to  you  in  advance,  that  you  do  not  get 
any  false  ideas  regarding  the  efficacy  of  these  plans.  We  have 
reminded  ourselves  several  times  during  these  four  days  of  hard, 
serious,  thoughtful  work  that  sometimes  we  are  placing  too 
much  emphasis  on  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  which 
is  perfect,  that  we  have  been  trying  to  work  a  miracle,  and  of 
course  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  such  a  thing  is  without  the 
bounds  of  possibilities.  Therefore,  as  you  come  as  canners  of 
individual  commodities  to  consider  these  various  agreements, 
may  I  submit  and  suggest  to  you  that  your  consideration  of 
them  will  be  tempered  by  the  following  facts:  First,  that  you 
gentlemen  as  canners  sent  to  this  meeting  those  whom  we  would 
assume  were  the  best,  the  most  representative,  people  in  your 
sections  to  negotiate  these  matters,  to  protect  your  interests. 

May  I  also  suggest  to  you  with  the  utmost  of  the  conscien¬ 
tiousness  of  which  I  am  capable  that  the  entire  consideration 
and  deliberation  in  these  matters  has  been  characterized  by  an 
utmost  spirit  of  full  cooperation  and  appreciation  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  each  other  and  a  complete  spirit  and  willingness  to 
give  and  take.  I  think  there  isn’t  a  man  on  those  committees 
but  who  can  sit  down  and  look  at  his  fellow  canner,  regardless 
of  whether  he  is  in  the  same  district  or  region,  and  say,  “We 
have  had  your  interests  in  mind.” 

These  conclusions  are  about  to  be  presented  to  you  gentle¬ 
men  for  your  consideration.  Every  opportunity  will  be  given 
for  free  and  full  expression.  It  will  be  a  full  representation; 
it  will  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  industry  need  and  not 
an  association  need.  Every  canner,  regardless  of  whether  he 
packs  1,000  or  1,000,000  cases,  is  invited  to  these  considerations; 
also,  whether  or  not  he  is  a  member  of  this  association,  any 
state  or  geographical  association,  or  any  association.  But,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  submit  to  you  that  for  twenty-five  years,  at  least, 
there  has  been  a  great  interest  upon  the  part  of  this  industry 
to  endeavor  to  arrive  at  some  means  which  could  be  used  to 
accomplish  an  adjustment  between  the  elements  of  supply  and 
demand.  There  is  now  made  available  to  you  an  opportunity 
for  the  realization  of  that  desire,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  it 
will  not  be  impaired  or  that  you  will  fail  to  grasp  the  full 
potentiality  of  it  by  picking  out,  possibly,  one  red  star  in  a 
constellation  at  which  to  throw  your  rocks.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON:  Is  there  any  further  business 
to  come  before  the  meeting?  If  not,  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  in 
order. 

MR.  GERBER:  I  so  move. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  carried,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  at  four  thirty-five  o’clock. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING  GENERAL  SESSION 

HE  meeting  convened  at  ten-forty  o’clock,  President  Marc 
C.  Hutchinson  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON:  The  meeting  will  come  to 
order. 

1  believe  the  first  order  of  business  is  the  reports  of  com¬ 
mittees.  Are  there  any  committees  to  report? 

SECRETARY  GORRELL:  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  report  of  the  Audit  Committee  will  be  filed  as  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON:  We  will  hear  the  report  of 
the  Kesolutions  Committee. 

MR.  E.  E.  CHASE,  JR.:  Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  has  the  toilowing  resolutions  to  offer: 


Resolutions 

‘  RESOLVED,  That  the  appreciation  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  be  expressed  to  the  XMational  h  ood  Hrokers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association, 
tne  iNationai  Association  oi  Retail  Urocers,  the  JNational  Chain 
Store  Association,  ana  tne  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association,  tor  tneir  friendly  cooperation  witn  tne  iNational 
canners  Association  during  tnis  convention.” 

Mr.  President,  it  tnere  is  no  oDjection  to  each  resolution  I 
will  move  tne  adoption  oi  tne  resolutions  as  a  wnole. 

“Whereas,  me  speaxers  at  our  general  and  section  meet¬ 
ings  nave  added  greatly  to  tne  interest  and  success  ot  tnis 
convention,  be  it 

"RESOLVED,  That  our  sincere  appreciation  and  thanks  be 
expressed  to  them. ' 

“Resolved,  That  the  National  Canners  Association  re¬ 
affirm  tne  resolution  of  January  zv,  19i:8,  as  follows: 

••‘Whereas,  the  National  Canners  Association  recognizes 
that  tne  lood  broker  wno  acts  quickly  as  a  trustwortny  repre¬ 
sentative  ot  tne  canner  whose  accounts  he  is  an  important  link 
in  tne  cnain  oi  distribution  and  deserves  lull  payment  for  such 
trustworthy  service;  therefore  be  it 

“‘Re&OLVED,  That  the  National  Canners  Association  de¬ 
plores  any  contusion  that  may  exist  concerning  brokerage,  and 
uiges  mac  brokerage  be  regarded  by  tne  members  oi  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  only  as  a  payment  made  by  me  canner  to  his  own  broker 
for  the  service  rendered. 

“  ‘I  he  National  Canners  Association  further  urges  that  its 
members  keep  continually  in  mind  that  brokerage  is  an  element 
ot  cost  and  nut  oi  price,  and  tnat  the  party  employing  the  brok¬ 
er,  whether  buyer  or  seller,  is  the  one  lor  whom  the  service  is 
rendered  and  me  one  from  whom  he  should  receive  his  com¬ 
pensation.’  ” 

“A  year  ago,  responding  to  the  industry’s  call  for  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  his  outstanding  leadership,  president  Marc  C.  Hutchin¬ 
son  consented  to  serve  a  second  term,  during  which  he  has  again 
displayed  his  sound  and  piaciicai  judgment  and  his  unswerving 
staiid  tor  fairness  and  rignt.  president  Hutchinson  has  given 
unstintingly  ot  his  abilities  and  his  time;  therefore  be  it 

‘•RESOLVED,  That  this  expression  of  gratitude  be  spread 
upon  the  permanent  records  of  the  National  manners  Associa¬ 
tion  and  tnat  an  engrossed  copy  be  presented  to  Mr.  nutchin- 
son.” 

MR.  GERBER:  Mr.  Secretary,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  to  be  expressed  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  carried  with  an  unanimous 
rising  vote. 

MR.  CHASE,  JR.:  “RESOLVED,  That  we  once  again  express 
our  aifection  tor  our  Secretary,  Frank  E.  Gorrell,  and  especially 
our  appreciation  for  his  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  indus¬ 
try  during  the  trying  period  of  the  past  year.” 

MR.  GERBER:  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this 
paragraph  of  the  resolution  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  carried  with  an  unanimous 
rising  vote. 

MR.  CHASE,  JR.:  “RESOLVED,  That  our  appreciation  be 
expressed  to  the  American  Can  Company  for  its  kind  and  cour¬ 
teous  hospitality.” 

“RESOLVED,  That  we  express  our  appreciation  to  the  trade 
papers  and  daily  press  for  their  friendly  cooperation  and  record¬ 
ing  of  the  events  of  this  convention.” 

“RESOLVED,  That  authority  be  delegated  to  the  President 
of  the  National  Canners  Association  to  act  for  this  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  selection  of  the  location  for  the  next  convention.” 


Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions. 

MR.  GERBER:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON:  Mr.  Miskimen,  have  you  a 
report? 

MR.  W.  A.  MISKIMEN  (Hoopeston,  Ill.) :  The  Section  of 
Accounts  met  on  Wednesday  forenoon  and  had  an  extended  ses¬ 
sion  and  discussion.  Due  to  their  other  work  the  report  could 
not  be  concluded  and  presented  here,  but  it  will  be  presented 
for  your  Association  office  at  an  early  date. 

PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON:  Are  there  any  other  standing 
committees  to  report? 

CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE  MEETING 

At  the  Conference  Committee  meeting  with  distributors  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  January  16,  the  Committee  approved 
a  proposal  that  members  of  the  distribution  trade  be  re¬ 
quested  to  make  detailed  reports  to  the  chairman  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  conference  committee  regarding  specific  cases  of 
excessive  dented  cans  in  shipments. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Conference  Committee  was  authorized 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  two  to  prepare  definitions  of  the 
terms  “immediate,”  “quick,”  and  “prompt”  shipment.  This 
committee  was  requested  to  make  its  own  recommendations  and 
refer  them  to  the  members  of  the  Conference  Committee  for 
approval  or  disapproval. 

The  Chairman  was  requested  to  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  appropriate  congressional  committees  a  reso¬ 
lution  protesting  against  the  provisions  in  the  Copeland  bill 
requiring  a  declaration  of  quality  grades  on  the  label  and  urg¬ 
ing  that  any  provision  requiring  such  declaration  be  limited  to 
minimum  standards  as  provided  for  in  the  McNary-Mapes 
amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

MR.  GERBER:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  carried. 
PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON:  Mr.  Thorne,  have  you  a  re¬ 
port  to  make  for  the  Committee  on  Research? 

MR.  E.  S.  THORNE  (Geneva  Preserving  Company,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.) :  The  departments  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Research 
Committee  have  submitted  their  reports. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Research  Laboratories, 
National  Canners  Association,  1933 

By  W.  D.  Bigelow  and  J.  Russell  Esty 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

CHANGING  business  conditions  may  bring  into  the  fore¬ 
ground  questions  that  demand  immediate  and,  perhaps, 
preponderant  attention,  but  these  questions  do  not  lessen 
either  the  need  or  value  of  continued  study  of  problems  the 
solution  of  which  is  fundamental  to  an  industry’s  progress.  For 
a  time  it  may  be  necessary  to  shift  both  energy  and  emphasis 
—to  adjust  programs  to  available  means  and  facilities — but  it 
is  only  a  shift,  not  a  change  of  principle  or  policy. 

These  facts  have  been  reflected  in  the  activities  of  the  research 
laboratories  during  the  past  year.  Work  on  fundamental  inves¬ 
tigations  has  continued  with  such  adjustments  as  a  smaller 
budget  has  made  necessary.  New  projects  await  the  return  of 
better  business  conditions  for  the  industry. 

The  service  work  done  for  Association  members  continues  to 
increase  in  scope  and  in  the  difficulty  of  the  problems  involved. 
The  solution  of  many  of  these  problems  is  only  possible  because 
of  information  that  has  been  secured  in  research  work.  The 
study  of  “black  beets,”  discussed  in  the  reports  of  both  labora¬ 
tories,  is  a  case  in  point  and  also  illustrates  the  collaborative 
work  done  by  the  laboratories. 

There  are  listed  below  eight  papers  that  have  been  offered 
for  publication  from  the  two  laboratories  during  the  year.  The 
last  three  of  these  are  expected  to  be  published  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1934. 

“Use  of  Wood  for  Meat  Canning  Equipment.”  By  E.  J. 
Cameron,  Convention  Number  of  the  trade  papers. 

“Mold  Count  in  Tomato  Products.”  By  W.  D.  Bigelow,  Con¬ 
vention  Number  of  the  trade  papers. 

“Vitamins  in  Canned  Foods  XIII  —  Canning  Tomato  Juice 
Without  Vitamin  C  Loss.”  By  E.  F.  Kohman,  W.  H.  Eddy  and 
Celia  Zall  Gurin.  Ind.  &  Eng.  Chem.,  June,  1933,  Vol.  25,  p. 
682.  Reprinted  in  trade  papers. 

“Increased  Acidity  Inhibits  Corrosion — Application  to  Can¬ 
ning  Prunes.”  By  E.  F.  Kohman  and  N.  H.  Sanborn.  Ind.  & 
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Eng,  Chem.,  August,  1933,  Vol.  25,  p.  920.  Reprinted  in  trade 
papers. 

“Mold  Growth  Test  for  Minute  Amounts  of  Arsenic.”  By 
H.  R.  Smith  and  E.  J.  Cameron.  Ind.  &  Eng.  Chem.  (Analyti¬ 
cal  Edition),  November,  1933,  Vol.  5,  p.  400. 

“Determination  of  Minute  Qualities  of  Sulfide  Sulfur.”  By 
C.  E.  Lachele. 

“A  Rapid  Method  for  the  Determination  of  Small  Amounts 
of  Arsenic.”  By  C.  E.  Lachele. 

“Factors  Involved  in  the  Microbiological  Examination  of 
Canned  Foods.”  By  E.  J.  Cameron. 


Bacteriological  Studies 

By  E.  J.  Cameron,  J.  Yesair,  and  C.  C.  Williams 


FACTORY  CONTROL 

During  the  1933  season,  work  relating  to  spoilage  control 
was,  for  the  most  part,  limited  to  emergency  investigations. 
The  small  emergency  field  laboratory  was  again  used  in 
place  of  the  motorized  field  laboratory  and  this  equipment  was 
ample  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  applied. 

Studies  conducted  in  the  pea  pack  resulted  in  no  new  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  sources  of  spoilage  bacteria  but  further  emphasized 
the  fact  that  blancher  contamination  is  an  important  factor  in 
spoilage  of  peas  and  that  the  wash  which  follows  the  blanch 
should  be  adequate  to  remove  contamination  that  may  be  picked 
up  in  the  blancher. 

Further  work  was  done  in  one  cannery  during  the  corn  pack. 
The  results  applied  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  the  particular 
problem  that  was  investigated,  but  no  new  developments  of 
general  importance  were  uncovered. 

During  the  pumpkin  pack  some  work  was  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  infox-mation  regarding  possible  sources  of 
spoilage  contamination  in  equipment  used  in  preparing  pumpkin 
for  canning.  A  satisfactory  beginning  in  this  work  has  been 
made  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  continue  the 
work  in  the  future.  The  problem  is  complicated  somewhat  by 
the  fact  that,  for  this  product,  canning  methods  and  types  of 
equipment  vary  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  issuance  of 
any  general  statements  until  such  time  as  a  more  or  less  com¬ 
plete  survey  has  been  made.  It  is  felt  that  toward  this  end,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  classify  various  methods  of  preparation 
that  are  followed  and,  following  this,  conduct  studies  in  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  representative  canneries  to  determine  just  what 
may  be  regarded  as  genei'al  and  special  conditions. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  “BLACK  BEETS” 

As  a  result  of  collaborative  work  between  the  Western  Branch 
Laboratory  and  the  Washington  Laboratory,  progress  has  been 
made  in  defining  the  cause  of  an  abnormal  condition  in  canned 
beets,  referred  to  as  “black  beets.”  This  condition  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  enzymic  blackening  of  beets,  which  may  be 
prevented  by  adequate  blanching.  “Black  beets”  have  come  to 
attention  only  I’arely  and  the  cause  of  the  abnormality  has  re¬ 
mained  obscure.  The  condition  is  characterized  by  dark  colora¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  can.  The  coloration  varies  in 
degree,  but  is  usually  observed  as  a  deep  purple  or  relatively 
intense  black. 

As  a  result  of  the  present  work,  it  has  been  found  that  a 
spore-forming  bacillus,  not  heretofore  identified  with  spoilage 
problems  in  this  laboratory,  is  responsible  for  the  discoloration. 
The  organism  of  itself  appears  incapable  of  producing  the  con¬ 
dition  and  requires  the  presence  of  iron  in  relatively  high 
amounts  before  the  characteristic  effect  is  produced.  The  organ¬ 
ism  has  an  optimum  growth  temperature  in  the  neighborhood 
of  100°  F.  It  grows  only  moderately  well  in  plain  beet  juice 
and  causes  a  slight  increase  in  acidity.  When,  however,  an  iron 
strip  is  sterilized  in  beet  juice,  thus  bringing  iron  into  solu¬ 
tion,  inoculation  i-esults  in  blackening  of  the  medium.  The  iron 
itself  has  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  acidity  of  the  beet  juice 
(from  pH  5.3  to  about  pH  6.0).  Inoculation  results  in  a  fur¬ 
ther  decrease  in  acidity  and  this  is  usually  from  about  pH  6.3 
to  6.5  but  has  been  observed  to  reach  pH  7.2. 

The  apparent  stimulative  effect  of  the  iron  is  not  completely 
coupled  with  the  increase  in  pH  (decrease  in  acidity)  that  it 
brings  about.  Beet  juice  partially  neutralized  to  pH  5.8  will 
not  darken  without  iron,  nor  will  the  growth  be  markedly 
greater  than  in  the  medium  at  pH  5.3. 

In  dextrose  nutrient  broth,  growth  of  the  organism  results 
in  production  of  acid.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  effect  noted 
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in  beet  juice  and,  at  the  present  time,  the  reason  for  this  appar¬ 
ently  contrasting  behavior  is  obscure. 

Work  on  this  problem  is  still  in  progress  and,  when  the 
organism  has  been  studied  further,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  develop  specific  tests  for  use  in  future  field  work  to 
determine  its  source. 

SUGAR 

From  results  of  tests  of  samples  of  sugar  received  at  this 
laboratory,  it  appears  that  most  sugar  sold  to  canners  of  non¬ 
acid  products  is  suitable  for  the  purpose  intended.  These  sam¬ 
ples  liave,  in  the  main,  been  submitted  by  canners  to  be  tested 
for  suitability  for  canning  non-acid  products.  A  few  samples 
have  been  received  from  manufacturers  or  from  other  sources. 

A  record  of  sugar  tests  made  by  this  laboratory  since  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1932,  is  as  follows: 

SAMPLES  FROM  ALL  SOURCES 

Total  . 154  samples 

Beet  sugar . 68  samples 

Within  standard  59-87% 

Below  standai'd  9-13% 

Cane  sugar . 56  samples 

Within  standard  55-98% 

Below  standard  1-2  % 

Source  Unknown . 30  samples 

Within  standard  30-100% 

There  are  two  limiting  considerations  that  should  be  kept  in 
mind  in  reviewing  the  figures  contained  in  this  table.  First, 
any  impression  gained  from  the  table  cannot  be  regarded  as 
indicative  of  the  general  condition  of  sugar  used  by  canners, 
since  the  majority  of  samples  represents  the  product  of  only 
six  manufacturers — three  beet  sugar  manufacturers  and  three 
cane  sugar  refiners.  There  are  several  large  producers  whose 
products  are  not  represented.  Second,  the  results  indicate  that 
beet  sugar  is  more  likely  than  cane  sugar  to  carry  an  undesir¬ 
able  amount  of  contamination.  This  deduction  is  not  justified 
because  all  of  the  beet  sugar  samples  that  were  below  standard 
came  from  a  single  manufacturer.  At  the  present  time,  this 
laboratory  recognizes  no  superiority  in  the  bacteriological  con¬ 
dition  of  either  beet  or  cane  sugar. 

HEAT  RESISTANCE  STUDIES 
As  one  of  the  theoretical  aspects  of  processing  studies,  this 
laboratory  has  always  been  interested  in  studying  factors  that 
infiuence  the  resistance  of  bacteria  and  their  spores.  In  this 
connection,  it  has  been  generally  recognized  by  bacteriologists  ^ 
that  bacteria  are  more  resistant  to  heat  in  the  dry  state  than 
in  the  wet,  but  the  extent  of  increased  resistance,  while  dry, 
has  not  been  fully  appreciated.  5 

During  the  past  year,  work  has  been  done  to  determine  the  ? 
dry  and  wet  resistance  values  for  spores  and  vegetative  bacteria. 
Supplementary  to  this  study,  resistance  determinations  were 
made  in  butter  oil  because,  in  the  presence  of  fat,  bacteria  are 
subjected  to  a  condition  of  dryness. 

A  large  amount  of  data  has  been  obtained,  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  publish  in  the  near  future.  Certain  representative 
findings,  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  theoretical  significance 
of  the  results  obtained,  are  presented  in  this  repoirt. 

The  greatest  amount  of  work  was  done  with  three  test  or¬ 
ganisms  : 

1.  A  streptococcus — which  is  a  non-spore-forming  organ¬ 
ism  and  which,  when  heated  in  the  presence  of  mois¬ 
ture,  is  of  very  low  resistance  to  heat. 

2.  Spores  of  a  thermophilic  flat  sour  organism  (No.  1503), 
which  is  regarded  as  being  of  high  resistance  to  heat 
when  heated  in  a  wet  condition. 

3.  Spores  of  a  putrefactive  anaerobe  (No.  3679),  also  re¬ 
garded  as  possessing  significant  resistance  to  heat  but 
not  to  the  extent  exhibited  by  the  flat  sour  organism 
indicated  above. 

Results  pertaining  to  these  test  organisms  are  presented  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  listed: 

1.  The  streptococcus,  when  heated  in  a  concentration  of 
500,000,000  organisms  per  c.  c.  was  killed  after  305  min¬ 
utes  at  131°  F.  This  temperature  is  of  very  low  destruc-  1 

tive  effect  and  at  212°  F.,  the  resistance  of  this  streptococ-  * 

cus  would  be  negligible.  When  500,000,000  cells  were  heated 
in  the  dry  state  in  sealed  tubes,  however,  this  “non-resis-  I 

tant”  organism  was  not  killed  until  after  a  heating  period  I 

of  230  minutes  at  230°  F.  It  is  not  possible  to  evaluate  I 

the  percentage  increase  in  resistance  attained  through  heat¬ 
ing  the  organism  in  the  dry  state,  but  it  is  apparent  that 
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Ship  to  BALTIMORE 

for  STORAGE  and  DISTRIBUTION 

in  care  of 

THE  TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

OF  BALTIMORE  CITY 

(Established  1894.  Capital  Stock  $600,000) 

Two  large  warehouses  in  the  center  of  the  city  and  one  on  the  harbor. 

All  have  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Sidings  and  storage  in  transit  rates.  »  » 

Baltimore  has  a  differential  freight  rate  to  the  west.  »  »  »  »  » 

Liberal  loans  are  made  by  us  on  canned  foods  and  other  staple  merchan¬ 
dise  when  stored  in  these  warehouses  and  this  accommodation  has  been  of 
great  advantage  to  the  canners  as  many  of  them  can  tell  you.  »  »  » 


FIELD  TOMATO  BASKETS 

Three  Types  -  -  Three  Prices 

The  top  illustration  to  the  right  shows  Planters  §  bushel 
brace  hand  made  baskets  with  top  keg  hoop  and  galvanized 
center  wire.  The  top  left  shows  Planters  machine  made 
basket  with  galvanized  metal  non-rust  bottom  hoop  and 
heavy  keg  hoop  at  top.  To  the  left  is  Planters  machine 
made  basket  with  veneer  top  and  bottom  hoops. 

LargeMt  manufacturera  of  fruit  and  vegetable  packages 
in  the  United  States. 

Planters  Manufacturins  Company,  Inc. 

Portsmouth^  Virginia 
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an  enormous  increase  in  resistance  is  represented  by  the 
figures  quoted. 

In  moist  butter  oil,  11,000,000  organisms  showed  a  resist¬ 
ance  of  20  minutes  at  212°  F.  In  the  same  oil  from  which 
the  moisture  had  been  removed,  500,000  organisms  showed 
a  resistance  of  45-50  minutes  at  212°  F.  These  figures 
illustrate  the  protective  effect  of  fat. 

2.  The  spores  of  the  thermophilic  fiat  sour  organism  in 
a  concentration  of  25,000,000-30,000,000,  when  heated  in 
phosphate  pH  7.0,  showed  a  resistance  approaching  50 
minutes  at  240°  F.  Under  dry  conditions,  the  spores  had 
a  resistance  of  from  20-30  minutes  at  302°  F.,  which  rep¬ 
resents  a  great  increase  in  resistance. 

3.  Spores  of  the  putrefactive  anaerobe,  when  heated  in 
a  concentration  of  100,000  per  c.  c.  in  phosphate  pH  7.0, 
were  killed  after  30  minutes  at  240°  F.  When  dry,  100,- 
000  spores  were  killed  only  after  exposure  of  20  minutes 
at  302°. 

The  extent  to  which  these  findings  are  of  practical  importance 
cannot  be  appraised  at  this  time. 

Vitamin  Studies 

By  E.  F.  Kohman 

During  the  past  year  we  were  working  toward  two  major 
ends: 

1.  To  establish  a  reason  or  reasons  why  experimental  ani¬ 
mals  thrive  exceptionally  well  on  a  canned  food  diet. 

2.  To  determine  whether  ordinary  foods  contain  Vitamin  D. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  we  originally  started  experi¬ 
mental  animals  on  a  canned  food  diet,  it  was  felt  that  if  normal 
growth  and  reproduction  occurred  over  several  generations,  it 
could  be  concluded  that  canned  foods  contain  all  essential  nutri¬ 
tive  constituents  in  adequate  amounts.  Since  the  animals  on  a 
complete  canned  food  diet  thrived  so  exceptionally  well,  it  was 
felt  that  further  work  on  this  subject  was  desirable.  In  last 
year’s  report,  preliminary  data  were  given  on  an  experiment  in 
which  raw  foods,  portions  of  the  same  foods  after  home  cook¬ 
ing  and  also  canned  foods  were  fed  comparatively  to  three  dif¬ 
ferent  groups  of  animals.  The  raw  and  home  cooked  foods 
were  market  produce  and  thus  represented  the  same  raw  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  canned  foods,  however,  were  commercially  canned 
foods  purchased  on  the  retail  market.  While  the  same  kinds  of 
foods  were  fed  the  three  different  groups  in  the  same  combina¬ 
tion,  the  canned  foods,  of  course,  did  not  represent  the  same 
batches  of  raw  products  as  the  raw  and  home  cooked  foods. 
During  the  course  of  the  year,  the  preliminary  data  which  we 
gave  in  our  last  year’s  report  has  been  confirmed  and  a  great 
deal  of  value  additional  data  has  been  accumulated. 

It  was  mentioned  in  last  year’s  report  that  growth  on  canned 
foods  was  distinctly  better  than  on  raw  foods  and  also  than 
on  raw  foods  home  cooked.  Our  tentative  explanation  for  this 
result  has  been  that  the.  canned  foods,  representing  thoroughly 
cooked  foods,  are  more  digestible  and  more  easily  assimilated 
than  the  raw  or  home  cooked  foods.  It  seemed  important,  how¬ 
ever,  to  develop  definite  experimental  data  which  would  actually 
show  why  the  animals  on  the  canned  food  diet  thrived  in  a 
manner  superior  to  the  others. 

The  logical  procedure  to  arrive  at  such  a  question  would  be 
a  metabolism  experiment.  In  such  an  experiment,  a  determina¬ 
tion  would  be  made  of  the  exact  amount  of  any  food  constitu¬ 
ent,  such  as  nitrogenous  material,  calcium,  or  phosphorous,  that 
each  animal  consumes  as  well  as  the  amount  of  these  elements 
that  the  animal  excretes.  From  such  data,  it  is  possible  to 
determine  the  proportion  of  these  elements  in  the  food  that 
the  animal  utilizes.  It  is  necessary  in  such  an  experiment  that 
the  food  consumed  be  in  the  form  of  an  homogenous  mixture  that 
the  animal  cannot  separate  into  components.  Otherwise,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  just  how  much  of  each  component  is 
consumed.  This  necessitates  fine  grinding  of  the  food.  As  soon 
as  raw  foods,  such  as  vegetables  and  fruits  in  particular,  are 
ground,  abnormal  enzymic  processes  are  started  up  and  the 
food  undergoes  rapid  changes.  A  ground  raw  food  might  be  as 
different  from  the  whole  raw  food  after  standing  a  short  time 
as  from  that  food  after  thorough  cooking,  as  is  done  in  canning. 
The  impossibility  of  using  the  usual  metabolism  procedure  made 
our  problem  very  difficult. 

We  have,  however,  arrived  at  data  in  another  procedure 
which  is  very  indicative.  As  the  experimental  animals  on  the 
three  comparative  diets — that  is,  raw  foods,  home  cooked  foods, 
and  canned  foods — developed,  representative  animals  from  each 
litter  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  generations,  inclusive,  were 
used  for  certain  determinations  that  seem  to  definitely  classify 


the  three  groups  of  animals  on  the  three  different  diets  in  three 
distinct  classes.  The  matter  is  of  such  significance  that  full 
data  on  the  subject  are  highly  desirable  for  publication  in  scien¬ 
tific  journals. 

Our  second  major  project  was  an  attempt  to  determine 
whether  ordinary  foods  contain  Vitamin  D.  Vitamin  D  is  said 
to  function  in  stimulating  the  deposition  of  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorous  jn  the  bone. 

The  usual  Vitamin  D  test  consists  in  feeding  rats  of  the 
proper  age  a  diet  consisting  of  76  per  cent  corn  meal,  20  per 
cent  wheat  gluten,  1  per  cent  salt,  3  per  cent  calcium  carbonate 
to  produce  rickets.  Such  a  diet  contains  about  four  times  as 
much  calcium  as  phosphorous,  yielding  about  1  per  cent  calcium 
and  0.25  per  cent  phosphorous.  Calcium  and  phosphorous  tend 
to  combine  to  form  an  insoluble  calcium  phosphate,  the  essential 
bone  constituent,  in  the  proportion  of  40  parts  calcium  to  31 
phosphorous.  The  theory  of  this  diet  is  that  the  excess  of 
calcium  which  must  be  discarded  by  the  animal  carries  with  it 
a  considerable  amount  of  phosphorous  and  thus  limits  the 
amount  available  to  the  animal  for  bone  building.  Vitamin  D 
enables  the  animal  in  the  face  of  this  adverse  condition  to  still 
deposit  calcium  and  phosphorous  in  normal  amounts  in  the  bone. 

After  the  animals  have  been  fed  such  a  diet  for  a  period  of 
approximately  20  days,  they  have  definite  symptoms  of  rickets 
— that  is,  insufficient  bony  structure  or,  strictly  speaking,  bone 
ash.  To  test  any  given  food  for  Vitamin  D,  relatively  small 
amounts  of  this  food  are  then  fed  in  conjunction  with  the  above 
rachitic  diet  to  determine  if  the  rachitic  condition  is  corrected 
by  any  Vitamin  D  they  may  contain.  Large  amounts  cannot  be 
fed;  otherwise  the  high  calcium  phosphorous  ratio  of  this  above 
diet  would  be  disturbed  and  this  would  enable  the  animal  to 
cure  its  rickets.  Practically  all  foods  by  this  test  are  declared 
to  contain  negligible,  if  any,  quantities  of  Vitamin  D.  We  have 
felt,  however,  that  although  a  food  when  it  constitutes  only,  say, 
10  per  cent  of  the  diet  and  in  this  proportion  does  not  supply 
sufficient  Vitamin  D,  it  may  still  supply  sufficient  Vitamin  D  if 
it  constituted  the  sole  diet;  or  rather  if  foods  similar  to  it  com¬ 
bined  to  make  a  complete  diet,  they  might  supply  adequate 
amounts  of  Vitamin  D. 

W'e,  therefore,  fed  a  mixture  of  five  canned  foods  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  one  can  each  of  approximately  No.  2  size, 
which  we  judged  to  yield  a  normal  balanced  diet.  These  hap¬ 
pened  to  contain  on  the  dry  basis  approximately  0.25  per  cent 
phosphorous,  comparable  to  the  rachitic  diet.  Sufficient  calcium 
lactate  was  then  added  to  produce  the  4:1  calcium  phosphorous 
ratio  of  the  rachitic  diet.  In  addition,  sufficient  calcium  lactate 
was  added  to  raise  this  ratio  of  calcium  to  phosphorous  to  6:1. 
These  two  diets  were  fed  without  cod  liver  oil  and  also  with 
cod  liver  oil.  The  evidence  so  far  indicates  that  no  added  benefit 
is  derived  from  the  cod  liver  oil.  This  would  appear  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  these  foods  already  contain,  in  adequate  amounts,  all 
the  necessary  dietary  constituents  represented  in  cod  liver  oil. 

There  has  recently  been  a  great  interest  in  the  addition  of 
Vitamin  D  concentrates  or  of  irradiated  ergosterol  to  foods,  as 
well  as  the  irradiation  of  foods.  The  Steenbock  patent,  held  by 
the  Wisconsin  University  Research  Foundation  has  acted  as  a 
stimulant  to  this.  Vitamin  tables,  listing  the  relative  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  various  vitamins  in  the  different  foods,  give  only 
Vitamins  A,  B,  and  C.  The  inference  might  be  drawn  from 
this  that  ordinary  foods  contain  no  Vitamin  D.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  tested  by  the  test  developed  for  cod  liver  oil  and  similar 
products,  practically  all  of  them  would  be  rated  as  containing 
no  more  than  negligible,  if  any,  quantities  of  Vitamin  D.  It  is 
conceivable  that  we  may  have  greater  requirements  for  Vitamin 
D  than  formerly  due  to  changed  living  conditions  as,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  too  little  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  However, 
that  ordinary  natural  foods  lack  in  substantial  quantities  a 
nutritive  necessity  only  recognized  recently  presents  an  almost 
inconceivable  situation.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  canner’s 
produce,  grown  under  almost  ideal  conditions  and  harvested  in 
its  prime,-  lacks  any  nutritive  necessity.  We  believe  that  what 
is  lacking  is  adequate  information  to  show  the  real  facts  in  the 
case.  We  are,  therefore,  furthering  our  work  along  this  line  to 
secure  adequate  data  on  the  question. 

Some  years  ago,  it  was  demonstrated  by  English  workers  that 
the  peel  of  an  apple  is  far  more  potent  in  Vitamin  C  and  also 
the  fiesh  immediately  under  the  peel  than  the  fiesh  nearer  the 
center  of  the  apple.  In  the  Fall  of  1932,  apples  were  canned, 
therefore,  with  and  without  the  peels  to  determine  the  relative 
potency  of  the  finished  product  in  Vitamin  C.  York  Imperial 
apples  were  employed.  With  these  apples  under  our  working 
conditions,  the  peels  weighed  one-fifth  as  much  as  the  peeled, 
quartered  and  cored  apples.  In  the  unpeeled  canned  apples, 
therefore,  the  peels  constituted  one-sixth  of  the  total  contents. 
A  Vitamin  C  test  disclosed  the  unpeeled  'canned  apples  to  be 
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almost  twice  as  potent  in  Vitamin  C  as  the  peeled  canned  apples. 
This  would  indicate  a  very  high  Vitamin  C  potency  for  apple 
peelings. 

Since  the  canning  of  tomatoes  has  been  repeatedly  found  to 
retain  the  Vitamin  C  content  of  the  raw  tomatoes  without  any 
detectable  loss,  it  was  felt  that  it  should  be  possible  to  produce 
tomato  juice  without  any  appreciable  loss  of  Vitamin  C.  Our 
vitamin  studies  on  tomato  products,  including  cyclone  juice, 
showed  that  if  air  or  oxygen  is  incorporated,  destruction  of 
Vitamin  C  might  be  very  material.  However,  if  that  oxygen  is 
eliminated  promptly  enough  this  destruction  might  be  avoided. 
On  these  principles,  we  have  attempted  to  develop  a  procedure 
for  producing  tomato  juice  in  which  the  juice  was  sealed  in  a 
can  at  a  temperature  of  around  170  to  180  degrees  F.  within 
a  minute  from  the  time  the  extraction  began.  This  involved 
the  flowing  of  the  freshly  expressed  tomato  juice  over  a  steam 
heated  pipe.  In  such  a  process,  the  enzymes  would  be  immedi¬ 
ately  destroyed  and  thus  any  off-flavors  or  rather  flavor  changes 
that  always  occur  in  freshly  expressed  fruit  and  vegetable 
juices  are  avoided.  Moreover,  the  prompt  heating  drives  out 
any  air  originally  in  the  tomato  juice  as  well  as  any  air  that 
might  be  incorporated  during  extraction.  In  the  Fall  of  1932, 
three  experimental  batches  of  tomato  juice  were  made  in  the 
laboratory  and  subsequently  tested  for  their  Vitamin  C  content. 
.4  year  later,  after  storing  this  tomato  juice  at  ordinary  room 
temperature,  the  Vitamin  C  test  was  repeated.  While  it  was 
impossible  to  compare  these  juices  with  the  raw  tomatoes  from 
which  they  were  made  because  it  is  impossible  to  hold  raw 
tomatoes  over  the  necessary  feeding  period,  the  Vitamin  C  po¬ 
tency  of  the  three  batches  of  tomato  juice  was  such  that  there 
could  not  have  been  more  than  negligible  losses  in  Vitamin  C, 
either  due  to  the  original  canning  process  or  during  the  year’s 
subsequent  storage.  The  method  for  making  this  tomato  juice 
was  published  in  the  June,  1933,  issue  of  INDUSTRIAL  AND 
ENGINEERING  CHEMISTRY  (Vol.  25,  p.  682),  and  the  ar¬ 
ticle  was  subsequently  reprinted  in  most  of  the  trade  papers. 

Springer- Perforation  Studies 

By  E.  F.  Kohman  and  N.  H.  Sanborn 


SINCE  ready-to-serve  dried  prunes  afford  the  most  likely  pos¬ 
sibility  of  applying  the  principle  which  we  have  worked  out 
in  the  last  few  years  that  increased  acidity  lessens  the 
attack  on  the  can,  we  have  continued  our  work  with  this  prod¬ 
uct.  In  the  August,  1933,  issue  of  INDUSTRIAL  AND  ENGI¬ 
NEERING  CHEMISTRY  (Vol.  25,  p.  920),  we  have  published 
our  findings  under  the  title  “Increased  Acidity  Inhibits  Corro¬ 
sion.  Application  to  Canning  Prunes.”  This  article  has  subse¬ 
quently  been  reprinted  in  most  of  the  trade  journals.  During 
the  past  year,  as  a  result  of  our  work  on  this  subject,  the  Navy 
has  submitted  bids  for  canned  ready-to-serve  prunes  with  added 
citric  acid. 

Since  we  have  found  lemon  juice  to  function  practically  as 
well  as  citric  acid,  we  have  felt  that  other  fruit  juices  might 
lend  themselves  to  this  purpose.  The  use  of  cranberries  was 
suggested  by  their  high  acid  content  and  an  experimental  pack 
was  made  of  ready-to-serve  canned  prunes  with  added  strained 
cranberries.  While  the  increased  acidity  resulting  from  the  use 
of  cranberry  pulp  in  ready-to-serve  canned  prunes  does  lower 
the  losses  resulting  from  springers  and  perforations,  the  entire 
pack  developed  losses  at  an  unusually  early  date.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  gives  our  results  on  this  experiment: 


Per  Cent  Loss  in  Canned  Ready-To-Serve  Prunes  with  Varied 
Additions  of  Cranbet~ry  Pidp  per  No.  2  Cans  {8  oz.  Dried 
Prunes)  Packed  April  6,  1933. 


ENAMELED  CANS 

Unpitted  Prunes 

Pitted  Prunes 

Date 

Cranberry 

Cranberry 

Examined 

Control  Added 

Control  Added 

45  gms.  90  gms. 

45  gms. 

June 

6, 

1933 

26.0 

26.8 

9.1 

22.2 

11.1 

July 

12, 

1933 

66.0 

58.9 

52.7 

55.5 

55.5 

Aug. 

7, 

1933 

88.0 

89.3 

78.2 

88.9 

85.2 

Sept. 

5, 

1933 

100.0 

94.7 

92.8 

100.0 

92.7 

Oct. 

1933 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Nov. 

29, 

1933 

PLAIN  CANS 


June 

6,  1933 

July 

12,  1933 

45.6 

3.5 

1.8 

Aug. 

7,  1933 

91.3 

8.8 

3.5 

11.1 

Sept. 

5,  1933 

100.0 

29.8 

12.3 

40.7 

7.4 

Oct. 

5,  1933 

59.7 

24.6 

59.3 

11.1 

Nov. 

29,  1933 

93.0 

47.4 

88.9 

37.0 

We  have  also  made  an  experimental  pack  in  which  pineapple 
juice  was  the  source  of  the  increased  acidity.  Unfortunately, 
in  this  experiment,  only  enameled  cans  were  used  but  the  pro¬ 
nounced  effect  of  the  pineapple  juice  in  enameled  cans  is  good 
assurance  that  it  would  also  give  equally  favorable  results  if 
used  in  plain  cans  in  which  prunes,  of  course,  should  be  canned 
on  a  commercial  scale.  The  following  table  gives  the  results 
of  this  experiment: 


Per  Cent  Loss  in  Canned  Dried  Prunes  with  Pineapple  Juice 
August  19,  1932 


Date 

Control 

pH  3.95 

%  Pineapple  Pineapple  juice 
%  Sugar  Syrup 

pH  3.88  pH  3.78 

Nov. 

25, 

1932 

2.3 

Jan. 

12, 

1933 

15.9 

Mar. 

28, 

1933 

47.7 

May 

25, 

1933 

75.0 

0 

July 

24, 

1933 

86.4 

9.8 

Aug. 

23, 

1933 

93.2 

9.8 

Sept. 

30, 

1933 

100.0 

17.6 

0 

Oct. 

25, 

1933 

37.3 

2.0 

Dec. 

1, 

1933 

43.2 

6.1 

The  question  has  frequently  been  asked  whether  the  added 
acid  functions  by  virtue  of  the  increased  hydrogen  ion — that 
is,  increased  acidity — or  by  virtue  of  the  acid  radical  of  the 
acid.  Our  work  has  indicated  to  us  that  the  acid  functions 
largely  by  its  effect  on  the  pH  or  acidity,  although  we  have  not 
been  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  acid  radical  might  have  an 
effect.  In  order  to  obtain  more  specific  evidence  on  this  point, 
we  canned  a  rather  large  series  of  experimental  packs  of  prunes, 
using  the  following  acids  in  amounts  that  would  yield  the  same 
pH  in  the  canned  prunes:  malic,  citric,  maleic,  tartaric,  oxalic, 
lactate,  acetic,  hydrochloric,  phosphoric,  nitric.  Our  experiment 
has  progressed  sufficiently  far  to  indicate  that  the  acid  radical 
in  certain  acids  might  have  a  material  effect.  However,  the 
common  fruit  acids — citric,  malic,  and  tartaric — seem  to  behave 
very  similar  when  on  the  basis  of  equal  pH.  Lactic  and  acetic 
acids  are  known  to  be  weaker  acids  than  the  fruit  acids  men¬ 
tioned  but  even  added  in  amounts  to  yield  the  same  pH,  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  as  marked  beneficial  effect  as  the  fruit 
acids  have.  While  no  properties  of  the  acid  radicals  of  lactic 
and  acetic  acids  would  indicate  that  they  should  affect  the  situa¬ 
tion,  certain  properties  of  the  acid  radicals  of  oxalic  and  maleic 
lactate,  acetic,  hydrochloric,  phosphoric,  nitric.  Our  experiment 
of  fact,  the  acid  radical  of  oxalic  acid  forms  an  insoluble  film 
on  any  exposed  iron  in  the  can  and  this  would  be  expected  to 
materially  affect  the  corrosion.  Maleic  and  hydrochloric  acids 
actually  seem  to  exert  a  detrimental  effect  even  in  amounts  that 
yield  a  pH  comparable  to  the  other  acids.  This  is  readily  under¬ 
stood  in  the  case  of  maleic  acid  whose  acid  radical  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  very  active  chemically,  but  that  hydrochloric  acid 
should  have  this  effect  is  not  easily  explained. 

In  last  year’s  report,  mention  was  made  of  an  experimental 
pack  of  Royal  Anne  cherries,  representing  a  cooperative  experi¬ 
ment  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  American  Can 
Company,  and  the  National  Canners  Association,  to  determine 
if  spraying  has  any  effect  on  the  tendency  of  the  cherries  to 
springer  formation  and  perforation  of  the  can.  This  pack  has 
only  recently  begun  to  show  losses  and,  as  yet,  no  conclusions 
can  be  drawn. 

This  year.  Dr.  C.  E.  Schuster,  representing  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  located  at  Corvalis,  Oregon,  and  J.  E.  Mc- 
Conkie  of  the  American  Can  Company,  again  secured  samples 
of  sprayed  and  unsprayed  fruit  from  the  same  trees  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  for  chemical  analyses  which  we  performed.  The 
chemical  analyses  of  last  year’s  fruit  as  well  as  of  this  year 
showed  no  effect  of  the  spraying. 
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Service  To  Members 

By  H.  R.  Smith  and  C.  A.  Greenleaf 


Special  Chemical  Studies 
By  E.  F.  Kohman  and  N.  H.  Sanborn 


The  question  is  frequently  asked  “Are  soluble  constituents 
extracted  from  vegetables  in  the  blanching  process?”  If  the 
amounts  are  of  any  material  significance,  this  question  is  of 
especial  pertinence  in  connection  with  some  features  of  our 
nutritional  work  discussed  under  “Vitamin  Studies.”  The  work 
of  C.  A.  Greenleaf,  published  in  the  1931  report  of  this  labora¬ 
tory,  shows  that  the  skins  of  peas  may  function  similar  to  a 
Zeolite  water  softener  and  may  either  impart  calcium  to  the 
blanch  water  or  take  it  up  from  the  blanch  water,  depending 
upon  the  amount  already  in  the  water.  In  a  preliminary  experi¬ 
ment,  the  results  of  which  we  hope  to  guide  us  in  subsequent 
experiments  with  actual  blanching  processes,  we  have  blanched 
seven  successive  200  gram  lots  of  peas  for  10  minutes  in  vol¬ 
umes  of  distilled  water  and  in  8  per  cent  salt  solution  made  in 
distilled  water  as  shown  in  the  tables  below.  After  blanching 
the  first,  third,  fifth  and  seventh  portions,  sufficient  of  the  blanch 
solution  was  removed  to  determine  the  per  cent  of  calcium  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  peas,  and  the  remainder  was  used  for  blanch¬ 
ing  the  next  lot.  The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Number 

Blanch 

Blanch  Solution 
Volume  of 

Per  Cent  Calcium  Extracted 
water  solution 

By  distilled  By  8%  salt 

1 

1500 

10.7 

39.5 

2 

1000) 

3 

1000) 

8.2 

28.6 

4 

600) 

5 

600) 

9.3 

16.1 

6 

400) 

7 

400) 

9.3 

13.6 

In  another  similar  experiment,  shown  in  the  table  below,  the 
per  cent  extraction  of  both  calcium  and  nitrogen  was  deter¬ 
mined. 


Per  cent  Per  cent 

calcium  extracted  nitrogen  extracted 


Blanch 

number 

Volume  of 
blanch 
solution 

By 

distilled 

water 

By 

8%  salt 
solution 

By 

distilled 

water 

By 

8%  salt 
solution 

1 

1500 

10.9 

48.1 

7.5 

7.9 

2 

1000) 

3 

1000) 

10.6 

34.4 

5.0 

4.9 

4 

600) 

5 

600) 

10.6 

22.7 

4.8 

5.1  • 

6 

400) 

7 

400) 

8.6 

15.7 

3.8 

3.5 

Salt  in  the  blanch  water  has  a  marked  effect  on  calcium  ex¬ 
traction  but  not  on  nitrogen  extraction  during  blanching.  It 
appears  that  as  the  blanch  water  accumulates  more  and  more 
extractives  from  the  peas,  there  is  less  tendency  to  extract  them 
from  fresh  peas  passing  through  the  blancher.  These  results 
indicate  the  desirability  of  such  data  obtained  from  actual 
blanching  operations  in  canneries.  It  should  be  understood  that 
figures  given  above  do  not  represent  the  results  of  commercial 
blanching  operations. 

We  have  continued  certain  phases  of  our  studies  reported  upon 
last  year  dealing  with  respiration  in  vegetables  and  fruits.  It 
appears  that  this  matter  may  be  materially  involved  wherever 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  are  handled  and  our  past  work  has 
pointed  out  certain  conditions  where  this  may  be  particularly 
true.  We  have  collected  our  data  on  the  subject  and  submitted 
suitable  portions  of  it  for  publication  in  INDUSTRIAL  AND 
ENGINEERING  CHEMISTRY. 

A  considerable  amount  of  work  was  necessary  to  be  done  in 
our  own  laboratory  in  connection  with  our  work  at  Columbia 
University.  A  considerable  number  of  our  foods  had  to  be 
analyzed  for  feeding  purposes.  An  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
out  a  metabolism  experiment,  as  described  under  our  vitamin 
studies.  This  work  was  preliminary  to  the  procedure  which  we 
are  now  following  and  which  is  giving  us  some  very  interesting 
results  that  are  eminently  worth  while. 


During  the  past  year  885  samples  were  submitted  to  the 
laboratory  for  examination  in  connection  with  special  inves¬ 
tigations  requested  by  individual  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  These  samples  may  be  classified  as  follows: 


Sterility  Tests  .  45 

Causes  of  Spoilage .  60 

Discoloration  .  18 

Off-Flavor  .  9 

McNary-Mapes  Law  .  4 

Water  and  Salt .  10 

Tomato  Products  .  42 

Sugar  and  Starch .  59 

Consumer  Complaints  .  571 

Miscellaneous  .  67 

Total  .  885 


The  following  examples  of  the  requests  made  to  the  labora¬ 
tory  may  be  of  general  interest.  A  bakery  reported  that  un¬ 
usual  fermentation  in  canned  crushed  pineapple  was  causing 
large  spoilage  in  pineapple  pies  made  with  this  canned  pine¬ 
apple.  Tests  of  the  canned  pineapple  in  question  made  in  the 
laboratory  did  not  reveal  any  abnormal  circumstances  which 
might  lead  to  such  unusual  spoilage.  Further  investigation  in 
the  pie  bakery  itself  revealed  clearly  that  the  causes  of  the 
spoilage  were  in  the  bakery  and  had  no  reference  at  all  to  the 
pineapple.  The  methods  of  manufacture  of  the  pineapple  fill¬ 
ing  were  such  that  fermentation  took  place  in  the  factory  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  preparation  of  the  pies.  Only  this  com¬ 
plete  investigation  in  the  laboratory,  followed  by  personal  ex¬ 
planation  to  the  manager  of  the  bakery  sufficed  to  comply  with 
this  one  request  for  service. 

Canned  lima  beans  of  good  quality  were  found  to  contain 
some  beans  with  peculiar  dark  patches  on  portions  of  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  some  of  the  beans.  Investigation  in  the  laboratory 
showed  that  these  dark  patches  were  iron  sulphide  and  that 
this  particular  portion  of  the  lima  beans  contained  material 
amounts  of  iron  whereas  other  normally  colored  portions  con¬ 
tained  practically  no  iron.  The  dark  color  was  largely  confined 
to  the  inner  layer  of  the  skin  of  the  beans.  It  seems  probable 
that  iron  present  in  any  or  all  portions  of  the  beans  would 
result  in  darkening  due  to  combination  with  hydrogen  sulphide 
liberated  during  the  processing.  Just  why  iron  was  present  in 
particular  patches  in  the  skin  of  these  lima  beans  has  not  been 
definitely  ascertained  but  it  seems  to  have  something  to  do  with 
the  growing  conditions  of  the  beans. 

Some  unusual  results  obtained  in  an  experimental  pack  of 
canned  sardines  led  to  the  realization  that  there  may  be  great 
variations  in  the  salt  content  of  such  canned  fish.  This  varia¬ 
tion  in  salt  content  considered  in  relation  to  the  amount  of 
moisture  present  may  affect  the  growth  of  bacteria  as  well  as 
influence  the  firmness  and  taste  of  the  fish.  Studies  are  being 
carried  on  to  show  the  extent  of  the  variations  in  salt  and  solids 
content  of  fish  as  received  at  the  factory  and  as  treated  under 
various  conditions  before  canning. 

An  extensive  survey  conducted  by  the  officials  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  shown  that  the  problem  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  presence  of  maggots  in  canned  tomatoes  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  any  particular  section  of  the  tomato  canning  industry. 
Control  of  this  matter  is  a  real  problem  which  canners  of  toma¬ 
toes  must  face.  Proper  care  in  harvesting  the  tomatoes  as  well 
as  in  handling  the  tomatoes  in  the  factory  is  necessary.  This 
laboratory  has  taken  part  in  conferences  looking  toward  the 
development  of  definite  suggestions  for  the  control  of  this  infes¬ 
tation.  It  should  be  realized  by  all  canners  of  tomatoes  that 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  considers  that  the  presence 
of  maggots  in  the  canned  product  is  direct  evidence  of  unsatis¬ 
factory  control  of  the  canning  procedure. 

One  instance  of  excessive  weevils  in  canned  peas  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  possible  danger  from  this  source.  The  presence  of 
weevils  is  revealed  by  the  small  hole  or  spot  on  the  surface  of 
the  individual  peas.  Careful  check  by  the  field  man,  followed 
by  the  usual  close  examination  of  the  peas  as  they  arrive  at  the 
factory  should  give  warning  of  the  necessity  for  unusual  pre¬ 
caution,  especially  when  the  danger  of  such  infestation  is  real¬ 
ized. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  called  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  an  accurate  checking  up  of  factory  pressure 
gauges  and  thermometers.  During  this  past  year  we  received 
only  a  few  thermometers  and  pressure  gauges  but  such  a  large 
proportion  of  these  were  in  such  very  bad  condition  that  we 
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feel  obliged  to  call  attention  again  to  this  important  matter. 
Many  canners  have  facilities  for  testing  their  own  pressure 
gauges  and  thermometers  during  the  off  season,  and  all  should 
realize  the  importance  of  having  this  work  done. 

During  the  year  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  made 
many  seizures  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  because  of  exces¬ 
sive  arsenic  or  lead  contamination  resulting  from  spray  resi¬ 
dues  and  has  also  issued  a  limit  for  fluorine  contamination. 
This  is  of  less  importance  in  canned  foods  because  the  spray 
residues,  if  present  on  the  raw  products,  are  normally  removed 
in  preparation  for  canning.  However,  canners  should  bear  their 
responsibility  in  mind  and  several  samples  were  received  from 
our  members  to  be  tested  for  spray  residue. 

In  addition  to  arsenic  the  presence  of  materal  amounts  of 
lead,  either  alone  or  in  connection  with  arsenic,  is  regarded  as 
potentially  dangerous  to  health.  Moreover,  the  use  of  fluorine 
compounds  as  spray  residues  must  also  be  controlled. 

During  the  past  year  over  thirty-one  hundred  letters,  includ¬ 
ing  more  than  twenty-four  hundred  letters  which  were  of  a 
technological  nature,  were  written  by  members  of  the  labora¬ 
tory  staff. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Western  Branch  Laboratory 


SERVICE  TO  MEMBERS 

URING  the  approximately  seven  and  a  half  years  of  this 
laboratory’s  operation  we  have  received  over  3,700  requests 
for  technical  information.  Most  of  these  have  involved 
analytical  tests,  and  the  accumulated  data  together  with  the 
combined  practical  experience  that  has  been  gained  by  the  lab¬ 
oratory  staff  are  proving  invaluable  in  enabling  us  to  serve  the 
industry  more  and  more  effectively.  In  general,  the  activities 
of  the  past  year  have. been  similar  to  those  of  previous  years, 
and  the  services  rendered  have  been  about  as  extensive  in  that 
two-thirds  of  our  Western  members  have  directly  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  laboratory  facilities.  Through  results  obtained  at 
Canners  League  cuttings  on  fruits  and  vegetables  several  addi¬ 
tional  members  have  also  been  supplied  with  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  their  packs,  and  therefore  in  some  respects  the  scope  of 
our  work  has  been  extended. 

Assistance  has  been  given  to  14  members  outside  our  terri¬ 
tory,  who  for  various  reasons  requested  that  an  investigation 
be  made  of  products  shipped  to  San  Francisco.  In  addition  to 
the  actual  work  of  the  laboratory  considerable  time  this  year 
has  been  spent  in  investigating  consumer  complaints  in  the 
Western  States  under  the  direction  of  our  Washington  office. 

In  view  of  existing  economic  conditions  the  laboratory  staff 
has  made  no  personal  visits  this  year  outside  a  radius  of  100 
miles  from  the  laboratory.  This  is  considered  quite  unfortunate, 
for  experience  has  shown  that  without  personal  contact  and 
observation  of  actual  canning  practices  during  the  packing  sea- 
sen  a  research  laboratory  cannot  give  the  fullest  service  to  the 
industry. 

During  the  past  year  our  technical  knowledge  of  several  can¬ 
ned  foods,  notably  certain  California  fruits,  has  been  greatly 
extended  through  a  study  of  experimental  and  commercial 
packs,  and  certain  basic  information  of  great  value  has  been 
obtained  relative  to  a  study  of  general  quality  and  uniformity 
of  packing.  Included  in  these  packs  were  388  cans  of  fruit 
collected  by  the  Canners  League  of  California  from  the  1932 
pack  of  its  members  and  opened  at  their  annual  cutting  last 
May.  The  fruits  included  Midsummer  and  Phillips  peaches — 
halves  and  sliced,  Bartlett  pears,  apricots.  Royal  Anne  cherries 
and  fruits  for  salad.  Data  were  obtained  on  each  can  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  flip  vacuum,  gross  headspace,  cut-out  Brix,  net  weight 
and  pH.  The  total  acidity  was  also  determined  on  samples 
showing  significant  differences  in  pH. 

Collaborating  with  Dr.  Dixon  of  the  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  experimental  packs  of  spinach  and  asparagus  were 
made  to  study  the  effect  of  certain  factors  on  the  quality  of  the 
canned  product.  Four  varieties  of  spinach  grown  at  Davis, 
California,  were  packed  to  determine  their  relative  suitability 
for  canning.  The  results  indicated  that  the  quality  of  these 
varieties  was  no  better  than  that  of  the  present  commercial 
varieties  respecting  color,  appearance  and  flavor. 

In  the  case  of  asparagus  information  was  sought  relative  to 
the  cause  of  a  bitter  flavor  which  sometimes  develops  in  the 
canned  product.  Asparagus  (palmetto  variety)  was  selected 
from  a  given  field  representing  different  stages  of  growth: 
white  (cut  below  ground)  and  three  degrees  of  green  color — 
light,  medium  and  dark  (all  cut  above  ground).  The  asparagus 
was  harvested  at  three  different  periods — April  19,  May  23  and 
July  6 — representing  the  early,  middle  and  latter  parts  of  the 
canning  season.  Each  lot  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  can¬ 


ned  promptly  and  the  other  held  for  24  hours  in  a  cool  well- 
ventilated  place.  In  one  series  Mary  Washington  variety 
(white)  was  also  included.  No  bitterness  was  detected  in  any 
lot  tasted  shortly  after  canning.  A  duplicate  set  is  being  held 
for  observation  as  to  the  possible  development  of  off-flavor  on 
storage.  The  results  of  chemical  tests  confirmed  those  of  pre¬ 
vious  investigators  in  showing  that  the  per  cent  of  sugar  de¬ 
creased  and  the  fiber  increased  in  the  asparagus  held  overnight. 

New  and  more  rapid  methods  for  the  determination  of  small 
amounts  of  sulfide  sulfur  and  arsenic  have  been  developed  by 
Mr.  Lachele.  Considerable  time  was  also  spent  in  a  study  of 
methods  for  determining  the  viscosity  of  tomato  juice.  The 
Stormer  viscosimeter  was  found  suitable  for  measuring  the 
relative  viscosity  of  tomato  juice,  and  one  canner  reported  this 
method  to  be  a  practicable  one  for  factory  control. 

The  following  classification  indicates  the  different  types  of 
jobs  submitted  from  December  1,  1932,  to  November  30,  1933, 
inclusive.  The  distribution  is  practically  the  same  as  in  for¬ 


mer  years. 

Chemical  Studies  .  135 

Sterility  Tests  .  77 

Bacteriological  Studies  .  58 

Process  Information  .  104 

Discoloration  and  corrosion .  14 

Off-Flavor  and  Off-Odor .  14 

Microscopic  Examination  of  Tomato  Products 

(254  samples)  .  52 

Hydrogen  Springers,  Swells  and  Perforations 

(18  products)  .  24 

Miscellaneous  .  50 


Our  chemical  studies  included  the  control  work  necessary 
under  California  State  Inspection  on  the  acidified  products 
packed  by  different  companies  (10  jobs).  This  involves  acidity 
tests  on  blanching  and  brining  solutions  used  throughout  the 
packing  season  or  on  juice  expressed  from  representative  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  blanched  product.  Results  obtained  this  season,  as 
well  as  during  former  years,  have  conclusively  demonstrated 
the  practicability  of  acidification  procedures  for  products  the 
quality  or  appearance  of  which  is  seriously  impaired  if  ster¬ 
ilized  by  heat  without  added  acid,  and  also  the  necessity  for 
the  control  of  such  acidified  products. 

Of  the  77  jobs  involving  sterility  32  were  tests  on  products 
under  the  control  of  the  Division  of  Cannery  Inspection  of  the 
California  State  Department  of  Public  Health.  These  included 
samples  from  25  batches  of  spinach,  six  batches  of  asparagus 
and  12  different  specialty  products,  all  of  which  had  been  re¬ 
strained  because  of  some  irregularity  in  processing. 

In  collaboration  with  our  Washington  Laboratory  a  case  of 
blackening  in  beets  was  investigated.  The  color  of  the  objec¬ 
tionable  beets  ranged  from  a  dark  purple  to  an  intense  black 
and  was  uniform  throughout  the  flesh  of  the  beets.  A  bacter¬ 
iological  examination  of  the  contents  showed  them  to  be  non- 
sterile,  and  in  every  case,  whether  organisms  were  recovered 
or  not,  it  was  evident  that  growth  had  occurred  in  the  off- 

colored  beets.  The  contents  were  abnormally  high  in  pH  and 

also  high  in  iron,  which  was  deemed  significant  as,  from  the 
external  appearance  of  the  cans,  it  was  evident  that  a  water 

exhaust  had  been  used  and  that  water  from  the  exhaust  box 

had  splashed  into  the  cans.  The  discoloration  was  found  to  be 
confined  to  cans  of  little  or  no  vacuum  and  on  this  basis  we 
were  able  by  heating  to  effect  a  satisfactory  segregation. 

Facultative  thermophilic  gas  formers  were  found  to  be  the 
cause  of  spoilage  in  specialty  products  containing  meat  and 
vegetable  mixtures  of  pH  values  ranging  from  4.6  to  4.9.  Flat 
sour  spoilage  was  encountered  in  pimientos  and  orange  juice 
and  in  the  latter  product  the  organisms  were  found  to  be  rela¬ 
tively  non-heat  resistant  (destroyed  in  2  minutes  at  140°  F. 
in  orange  juice).  A  fairly  heat-resistant  facultatively  ther¬ 
mophilic  hydrogen-producing  organism  was  isolated  from  two 
different  lots  of  swelled  cans  of  pears.  Indications  are  that 
this  spoilage  in  pears  is  confined  to  fruit  of  relatively  high  pH. 
In  this  connection  the  question  of  adequate  processes  for  cer¬ 
tain  fruits,  particularly  apricots,  pears  and  pineapple,  in  which 
the  pH  may  be  above  4.5  deserves  careful  consideration. 

Regarding  the  104  requests  for  process  information,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  98  different  products  are  involved.  On 
only  two  of  these,  viz.,  asparagus  and  corn  on  the  cob,  was 
information  given  in  the  processing  bulletin  N.  C.  A.  No.  26-L. 
Eighteen  of  these  requests  were  on  acid  products  and  77  con¬ 
cerned  products  that  require  special  attention  with  respect  to 
heat  processing  or  the  use  of  acidification  procedures.  Most  of 
these  products  were  specialties,  being  meat,  fish  or  vegetable 
mixtures,  soups  and  sauces.  For  determining  proper  processes 
we  had  to  resort  to  experimental  packs  of  inoculated  cans  for 
eight  of  these  products. 
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During  the  past  canning  season  it  was  called  to  our  attention 
that  a  rather  wide  range  of  processes  was  being  used  commer¬ 
cially  for  canned  tomatoes  in  California,  and  the  question  arose 
as  to  whether  such  a  wide  variation  was  necessary  or  whether 
the  processing  of  this  product  could  be  standardized.  From  all 
indications  practically  all  the  processes  appeared  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  sterility.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  best 
way  to  establish  the  adequacy  of  a  cook  for  tomatoes  is  to  note 
the  temperature  at  the  center  of  the  can  after  processing.  On 
this  basis  a  large  number  of  observations  were  made  in  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  cannery  on  No.  10  cans  of  solid  pack,  extra  standard  and 
standard  tomatoes  with  puree.  Among  the  variables  studied 
were  fill,  per  cent  solids,  specific  gravity  and  temperature  of 
added  puree,  initial  temperature,  agitation,  processing  in  rotary 
versus  still  cookers,  and  pressure  cooks. 

As  in  previous  tests,  the  temperature  in  individual  cans  sub¬ 
jected  to  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  heat  treatment  was 
decidedly  variable.  Agitation  was  found  to  markedly  increase 
the  rate  of  heat  penetration,  the  extent  depending  upon  the 
speed  at  which  cans  travelled  through  the  cooker.  With  No. 
10  cans  there  appeared  to  be  some  danger  of  buckling  before 
sterility  was  attained.  In  view  of  the  reduced  processing  time 
with  the  use  of  the  rotary  cooker,  however,  split  cooks  (par¬ 
tially  process  in  an  agitating  cooker  so  as  to  obtain  a  center 
temperature  of  about  160°  F.  and  then  complete  the  cook  in  a 
retort)  might  be  advantageous. 

In  view  of  the  variable  nature  of  the  product  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  equipment  in  use  a  standardized  procedure  is 
deemed  impracticable.  Each  canner  should  have  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  his  own  product  and  the  extent  of  temperature 
variations  to  be  expected  with  the  processes  employed,  as  the 
failure  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  one  or  more  of  the  factors 
involved  may  make  the  difference  between  a  satisfactory  pro¬ 
cess  and  one  totally  inadequate  for  sterility. 

EXPERIMENTAL  FRUIT  PACKS 
During  the  past  year  packs  were  put  up  to  study  the  changes 
taking  place  after  canning  in  peaches.  Royal  Anne  cherries, 
apricots,  Bartlett  pears  and  fruit  cocktail.  Care  was  used  in 
canning  these  fruits  to  insure  having  uniformity  in  fill  of  fruit 
as  well  as  definite  concentrations  of  on-going  syrup.  Represen¬ 
tative  sets  of  cans  (usually  four)  were  examined  at  regular 
intervals  of  1,  2,  4,  7,  15,  30  and  90  days,  with  sufficient  cans 
to  include  cuttings  at  the  end  of  6  and  12  month  periods. 

All  lots  were  examined  with  respect  to  net  weight,  head- 
space,  vacuum,  drained  weigh,  brix,  count,  pH  by  the  hydrogen 
electrode  method  and  titratable  acidity  determined  electromet- 
rically  to  a  pH  of  7.0  and  calculated  as  citric  acid.  The  results 
thus  obtained  offered  an  opportunity  to  extend  our  study  of  the 
specific  gravity-brix  relationship  and  to  check  the  accuracy  of 
the  alignment  charts  representing  the  net  weights  of  various 
size  cans  for  different  fills,  which  were  prepared  and  made 
available  to  our  members  during  the  earlier  part  of  this  year. 
The  data  on  drained  weight  and  brix  changes  have  been  tabu¬ 
lated  and  are  available  to  members  upon  request.  Information 
obtained  on  the  relationship  of  drained  weight  to  fill-in  weight 
has  already  been  of  value  in  answering  consumer  complaints 
regarding  apparent  slack  fill-in  weight  of  fruit. 

In  addition  Royal  Anne  cherries  from  43  different  orchards 
located  in  the  principal  growing  localities  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
were  packed  and  examined  when  equilibrium  had  been  reached 
in  order  to  study  the  variation  in  a  given  fruit  of  cut-out  brix, 
drained  weight  and  acidity.  A  special  questionnaire  was  filled 
out  by  the  growers  of  these  various  lots  and  included  such  in¬ 
formation  as  spray  history,  irrigation,  fertilization,  nature  of 
soil,  age  of  orchard  and  crop  yields.  There  did  not  seem  to  be 
any  correlation  between  the  growing  conditions  and  any  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  the  physical  properties  of  the  fruit. 

ACIDITY  STUDIES 

Regarding  the  acidity  results  the  following  observations  are 
of  interest. 

1.  The  pH  and  acidity  of  fruits  canned  in  sugar  syrup  reach 
equilibrium  within  24  hours  after  canning  provided  the  liquid 
portion  of  the  can  is  well  mixed  before  samples  are  taken.  In 
the  case  of  Royal  Anne  cherries  24  cans  including  all  grades 
were  cut  at  several  different  intervals,  and  the  average  pH  and 
acidity  results  were  as  follows: 

1  day  2  days  4  days  7  days  15  days  3  mos. 

pH  .  3.72  3.73  3.72  3.73  3.73  3.77 

Acidity  (expressed 

as  citric)  . 41%  .41%  .42%  .42%  .42%  .41% 

2.  With  a  given  lot  of  fruit  the  pH  and  acidity  of  the  canned 
product  are  essentially  the  same  regardless  of  the  concentration 
of  the  on-going  sugar  syrup. 


pH  Determination  {Average  of  at  least  30  cans  each) 


Brix  of  Blen-  Brix  of  Royal 

Ongoing  Phillips  heim  Ongoing  Anne  Bartlett 
Syrup  Peaches  Apricots  Syrup  Cherries  Pears 


Fancy  . 

....  55° 

3.87 

3.70 

40° 

3.73 

4.09 

Choice  . 

....  40° 

3.83 

3.68 

30° 

3.75 

4.05 

Standard  . 

....  10° 

3.85 

3.71 

10° 

3.76 

4.07 

Water  . 

. 

3.85 

3.69 

3.79 

4.07 

3.  In  our  locality  studies  on  Royal  Anne  Cherries,  six  cans 
from  each  orchard  were  packed  under  identical  conditions  with 
the  same  syrup  concentration  and  fill-in  weight.  The  following 
table  summarizes  the  results  obtained. 


No.  of  pH  Acidity  as  Citric 

Locality  Orchards  Min.  Max.  Ave.  Min.  Max.  Ave. 

California  A  16  3.66  3.82  3.73  .37%  .47%  .42% 

B  10  3.64  3.81  3.69  .40%  .50%  .46% 

C  9  3.77  4.01  3.85  .40%  .49%  .44% 

D  1  3.74  . 57% 

E  1  3.81  44% 

F  1  3.72  51% 

G  1  3.74  42% 

H  1  3.70  .48% 

I  1  3.76  46% 

Oregon  J  5  3.64  3.80  3.72  .44%  .51%  .48% 

K  3  3.71  3.79  3.74  .46%  .52%  .49% 

L  1  3.81  54% 

M  1  3.75  53% 

N  1  3.84  41% 

Washington  O  5  3.61  3.84  3.70  .52%  .60%  .56% 

P  1  3.82  43% 

Q  1  3.70  61% 

R  1  3.81  47% 

Idaho  S  1  .  3.70  ....  . 64% 


4.  Observations  made  on  cherries  canned  from  a  local  orchard 
indicate  that  the  percentage  acidity  of  the  fruit  from  a  given 
tree  gradually  decreases  (due  probably  to  increased  weight  of 
fruit  with  essentially  the  same  amount  of  acid)  while  the  pH 
increases  markedly  the  longer  the  fruit  is  left  on  the  tree. 
Actual  increases  in  pH  from  3.82  to  4.01  were  recorded.  These 
observations  indicate  that  in  future  corrosion  work  fruit  should 
be  picked  at  definite  intervals  unless  further  tests  show  that 
available  acidity  and  not  pH  is  the  determining  factor  in  cor¬ 
rosion. 

5.  In  this  same  connection  it  was  noted  that  Royal  Anne 
cherries  from  the  same  trees  at  any  given  time  had  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  pH  and  acidity  regardless  of  the  apparent 
degree  of  ripeness  of  the  fruit.  The  following  results  each 
represent  an  average  of  30  cans. 


Syrup 

Blush 

Cut-out 

pH 

Acidity 

40° 

Dark 

28.3° 

3.75 

.41% 

40° 

Light 

25.7° 

3.71 

.42% 

30° 

Dark 

23.7° 

3.76 

.40% 

30° 

Light 

21.4° 

3.73 

.42% 

6.  Based  upon  results  obtained  on  cans  examined  from  the 
Canners  League  fruit  cutting  the  acidity  and  pH  of  certain 
California  fruits  packed  commercially  in  1932  show  the  same 
wide  variations  as  our  own  experimental  packs.  The  following 
variations  were  noted. 


No.  of 

pH 

Acidity 

Samples  Min.  Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Peaches,  Phillips  . 

.  81 

3.72  -  4.24 

.20  - 

.46% 

Peaches,  Midsummer  . 

.  84 

3.58  -  4.01 

.30  - 

.54% 

Bartlett  Pears  . 

.  56 

3.80  -  4.47 

.11  - 

.24% 

Apricots  . 

.  85 

3.45  -  4.28 

.42  - 

.92% 

Royal  Anne  Cherries . 

.  52 

3.69  -  4.05 

.42  - 

.60% 

Fruits  for  Salad . 

.  30 

3.73  -  3.96 

.35  - 

.38% 

QUALITY  STUDIES  ON  SPINACH 

Continuing  our  studies  with  reference  to  improving  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  canned  spinach,  a  number  of  experimental  packs  were 
made  during  the  past  canning  season.  The  investigation  was 
especially  directed  toward  securing  a  better  color  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  approached  from  four  different  angles.  Our  observa¬ 
tions  may  be  briefiy  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Added  Substances  in  Blanch  Water 
Blanching  in  dilute  acid  or  alkaline  water  gave  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  product.  No  advantage  was  observed  by  blanching  in 
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but  he  wasn^t 


of  dollars,  thanks  to  modern  tem 
perature  control. 


The  manufacturer  of  a  high  qual¬ 
ity  grape  juice  was  having  trou¬ 
ble.  Frequent  batches  were  coming 
through  spoiled  and  moldy.  The 
superintendent  blamed  the  bottlers. 

But  the  bottling  foreman  insisted 
it  was  the  raw  materials.  “Look  at 
these  pasturization  charts — they’re 
proof  we’re  maintaining  tempera¬ 
tures.  Before  you  blame  me,  I  think 
you  should  investigate.  Let’s  call  in 
that  Taylor  Man.  They’re  his 
instruments.” 

“Your  temperature  control  instru¬ 
ments  are  OK,”  the  Taylor  Engineer 
advised.  “They’re  practically  new 
and  functioning  perfectly.  Have  you 
looked  into  your  raw  materials.'^” 
They  did,  and  found  the  trouble 
immediately.  The  foreman  saved  his 
job;  the  company  saved  thousands 


One  of  eight  ma¬ 
jor  improvemenU 
in  the  Taylor 
“Fulscope”  Reg¬ 
ulator  is  a  dialad- 
justment  which 
provides  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of 
“unit  sensitivi¬ 
ties’’.  .  ■  enables 
the  operator  to 
obtain  thenne  best 
for  a  particular 
operation,  while 
the  instrument  is 
in  service. 


You  may  be  entirely  satisfied  with 
your  temperature  instruments.  But 
are  they  really  giving  you  complete, 
economical  and  efficient  temperature 
control?  You  should  certainly  make 
sure.  The  uniform  high  quality  of  your 
product  rests  more  on  the  exact  control 
of  temperature  during  processing  than 
on  any  other  one  factor. 

Let  a  Taylor  Man  help  you  deter¬ 
mine  this.  And  whether  your  instru¬ 
ments  themselves  are  operating  at 
100%  efficiency.  Let  him  give  you 
the  facts  about  this  remarkable  new 
development — the  Taylor  “Fulscope” 
— the  instrument  that  is  revolution¬ 
izing  regulator  application. 

Remember,  too,  Taylor  makes 
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distilled  water  or  a  chemically  prepared  hard  water.  Various 
chemicals  that  were  used  either  had  no  effect  or  produced  an 
unnatural  appearance.  Blanching  in  water  saturated  with  vari¬ 
ous  gases  did  not  improve  the  color. 

2.  Decreasing  Process  Time 

With  a  given  blanch,  short  and  totally  inadequate  processes 
did  not  produce  a  superior  color.  The  color  of  spinach  ster¬ 
ilized  by  the  fractional  method  was  unsatisfactory.  In  fact, 
spinach  blanched  and  canned  without  further  processing  had 
lost  the  desired  green  color  by  the  following  morning. 

3.  Electrical  Sterilization  {Bohart  Patent  No.  1911879) 

By  heating  in  glass  containers  by  an  alternating  electric  cur¬ 
rent  passed  between  the  two  metal  ends  the  cooking  time  was 
shortened  to  a  few  minutes.  The  color,  however,  was  non-uni- 
form  and  poor. 

4.  Variation  in  Time  and  Temperature  of  Blanch 
Blanches  from  140°  F.  (minimum  temperature  for  wilting) 
to  212°  F.  were  employed  and  the  time  varied  from  a  few  min¬ 
utes  up  to  one  hour.  Other  methods  tried  were:  moist  steam; 
spinach  blanched,  then  quickly  chilled  in  ice  water  and  held 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time;  and  spinach  blanched  for  a 
short  time  then  canned  and  held  in  water  at  low  blanching 
temperatures  for  one  hour. 

The  results  of  our  experiments  to  date  indicate  that  an  ex¬ 
cellent  green  color  with  a  natural  crispness  to  the  leaves  and 
stems,  even  after  processing  for  a  sufficient  time  at  252°  F. 
for  sterility,  may  result  from  blanching  at  145-165°  F.  for  30- 
60  minutes.  Spinach  of  good  quality  resulted  from  blanching 
for  shorter  times  at  these  temperatures,  but  it  seems  that  the 
increased  length  of  time  in  the  blanch  water  brings  out  the 
bright  green  color  in  contrast  to  the  darker  green  obtained  by 
shorter  blanches.  Even  at  higher  temperatures  (180°  F.)  the 
length  of  immersion  may  be  important.  Another  desirable  fea¬ 
ture  resulting  from  a  long  blanch  is  the  clarity  of  the  brine  in 
the  canned  product.  Regarding  blanching  at  low  temperatures 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  are  patents  either  already 
issued  or  pending  covering  this  subject. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  STUDIES  ON  TOMATO  PRODUCTS 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  one  of  our  members  had 
a  shipment  of  tomato  fish  sauce  rejected  on  the  basis  of  low 
specific  gravity.  The  material  had  been  examined  by  a  com¬ 
mercial  analyst  using  the  refractive  index  method.  An  exami¬ 
nation  of  duplicate  samples  by  this  laboratory  using  the  direct 
weighing  method  showed  all  samples  to  be  above  the  specific 
gravity  specified  (1.06),  while  the  same  samples  run  by  the 
refractive  index  method  gave  considerably  lower  results.  Fur¬ 
ther  studies  with  this  product  indicated  that  the  Abbe  refrac- 
tometer  consistently  gave  results  .002-.005  lower  than  those 
obtained  by  centrifuging  and  direct  weighing.  In  view  of  this 
approximately  200  samples  were  tested  by  the  refractometer 
method  as  a  means  of  sorting  out  the  samples  having  a  gravity 
definitely  higher  than  1.060.  A  total  of  66  doubtful  samples 
was  checked  by  direct  weighing  and  the  degree  of  variation  is 
shown  in  the  following  table. 

Variation  No.  of  Samples 

More  than  (+.005)  9 

(+.0040) -(+.0050)  11 

(+.0030) -(+.0040)  28 

(+.0020) -(  +  .0030)  16 

(+.0010)-(+.0020)  2 

Less  than  (+.0010)  0 

(  +  )  Correetion  to  be  added  to  gravities  calculated  from  re¬ 
fractometer  readings  to  equal  those  obtained  by  direct  weighing. 

During  the  current  tomato  season  we  had  occasion  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  specific  gravity  of  85  samples  of  tomato  puree  from 
several  different  packers  in  California  and  Utah.  In  all  this 
work  the  specific  gravity  at  20°  C.  by  centrifuging  and  direct 
weighing  was  compared  with  the  specific  gravity  calculated 
from  the  refractive  index  of  the  filtrate  at  17.5°  C.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  shows  the  distribution  of  values  found. 


There  appeared  to  be  no  consistent  relationship  between  grow¬ 
ing  locality  and  the  variation  in  specific  gravity  as  determined 
by  these  two  methods.  The  above  variations  apply  to  tomato 
puree  made  either  from  whole  tomatoes  or  whole  tomatoes 
mixed  with  trimmings. 

SPRINGER-PERFORATION  STUDIES 
By  G.  S.  Bohart,  C.  E.  Lachele  and  L.  G.  Petree 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  our  experimental  packs  of 
fruits  canned  in  previous  years,  some  of  which  are  still  under 
observation,  continue  to  show  the  same  corrosion  tendencies  as 
heretofore  reported. 

1933  Experiments  on  Royal  Anne  Cherries 
Previous  reports  have  emphasized  the  accelerating  effect  of 
certain  sulfur  compounds  on  the  corrosion  of  fruits  in  tin  con¬ 
tainers.  To  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  sulfur,  as  it  occurs 
in  commercial  sulfur-bearing  sugar,  affects  the  corrosive  action 
of  cherries  on  the  can,  we  have  packed  a  series  of  cans  in  40° 
syrup  made  up  of  sugars  found  to  contain  varying  amounts  of 
sulfur  dioxide. 

From  time  to  time  the  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  cher¬ 
ries  with  the  same  hydrogen-ion  concentration  produced  by  the 
addition  of  different  acids  would  show  uniform  corrosion  effects. 
To  obtain  some  information  on  this  point  we  have  adjusted  th? 
acidity  of  a  single  lot  of  fruit  (initial  pH  3.85)  to  a  pH  of  3.50 
with  the  following  acids:  citric,  acetic,  phosphoric,  lactic,  malic 
and  butyric.  In  addition  to  this  series  we  have  altered  the 
natural  pH  (3.71)  of  another  lot  of  fruit  with  citric  acid  (.25%, 
.5%  and  1%)  obtaining  pH  values  of  3.45,  3.25  and  3.09,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  furnish  significant  results 
in  any  of  these  packs. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  packers  who  can  this  fruit  also 
preserve  in  barrels,  it  appeared  worth  while  to  continue  our 
study  of  the  corrosion  peculiarities  of  different  lots  of  fruit  with 
regard  to  growing  locality,  size  and  color.  If,  as  a  result  of 
this  survey,  fruit  from  certain  localities  or  cherries  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  size  or  color  exhibit  excessive  corrosion  tendencies  in  the 
can  it  will  be  possible  in  some  instances  to  pack  in  barrels  espe¬ 
cially  corrosive  fruits  that  would  otherwise  be  preserved  in 
cans. 

To  determine  the  relative  service  life  of  small  cherries  in 
contrast  to  large,  and  light-colored  fruit  in  contrast  to  highly- 
colored,  we  have  canned  a  series  of  four  lots  each  from  two 
different  regions  employing,  as  usual,  comparable  cans  and  can¬ 
ning  procedure  throughout.  Cherries  from  Locality  A  (see 
table)  were  all  picked  from  a  large  individual  tree  and  sorted 
for  size  and  color  by  hand.  The  fruit  from  Locality  B  was  sorted 
like  A,  but  in  view  of  the  small  size  of  the  trees  several  adjacent 
ones  were  required  to  yield  sufficient  quantity.  At  the  end  of  a 
storage  period  of  five  months  at  80°  F.  we  have  obtained  the 
results  shown  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  I 


Local¬ 

ity 

Ave.  Initial 
Flip 
Vacuum 

pH 

Total 
Acidity 
as  Citric 

Size 

Vacuum 

Ave. 

Color 

Loss 

Count 

A  . 

. 18.1  in. 

3.69 

.46% 

Large 

Dark 

1.5  in. 

81 

A  . 

3.67 

.46% 

Large 

Light 

1.9  in. 

86 

A  . 

. 18.9  in. 

3.68 

.47% 

Small 

Dark 

1.8  in. 

99 

A  . 

3.66 

.45% 

Small 

Light 

2.3  in. 

107 

B  . 

. 18.7  in. 

3.76 

.37% 

Large 

Dark 

3.3  in. 

64 

B  . 

. 19.1  in. 

3.68 

.44% 

Large 

Light 

5.4  in. 

74 

B  . 

3.72 

.40% 

Small 

Dark 

4.2  in. 

80 

B  . 

. 19.4  in. 

3.66 

.47% 

Small 

Light 

6.4  in. 

98 

It  is  apparent  that  fruit  from  Locality  A  is  losing  vacuum 
less  than  half  as  fast  as  that  from  Locality  B.  Reference  to  the 
table  will  also  show  that  highly  colored  fruit  is  behaving  better 
than  the  pale  shade,  and  for  each  color  the  larger  fruit  is  los¬ 
ing  vacuum  more  slowly  than  the  smaller  size. 


Variation 

More  than  (+.0030) 
(+.0030) -(+.0020) 
(+.0020)-(+.0010) 
(+.0010)-0 
0 

0-(— .0010) 

More  than  ( — .0010) 


No.  of  Samples 

7 

8 
26 
27 

4 

11 

2 


RELATION  OF  GROWING  LOCALITY  TO  CORROSION 
ACTIVITY 

Carefully  controlled  experimental  packs  of  Royal  Anne  cher¬ 
ries  and  peaches  from  different  regions  were  canned  in  both 
1931  and  1932.  In  the  case  of  cherries,  fruit  from  different 
localities  has  already  shown  significant  differences  in  corrosion 
rate,  as  indicated  in  Table  11, 
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TABLE  II 

(Storage  Temperature  80®  F. — 24  Can  Lots) 

Year  Ave.  Initial  Per  Cent  Failures  per ....  Days 


Packed  Locality  Flip  Vacuum 

100  200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700  800 

1931 

A 

21.5  in. 

0 

33 

37 

37 

37 

42 

59 

70 

1931 

B 

20.8  in. 

7 

20 

28 

29 

29 

29 

33 

42 

1931 

C 

22.1  in. 

0 

0 

45 

54 

60 

80 

83 

90 

1931 

D 

20.8  in. 

0 

35 

74 

79 

87 

92 

92 

92 

1931 

E 

26.1  in. 

0 

22 

62 

95 

96 

96 

96 

100 

1931 

F 

27.7  in. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1932 

G 

17.8  in. 

0 

0 

20 

64 

1932 

H 

17.2  in. 

0 

4 

24 

48 

1932 

I 

16.8  in. 

0 

0 

23 

63 

1932 

J 

17.1  in. 

0 

0 

11 

40 

1932 

K 

19.2  in. 

0 

0 

8 

41 

1932 

L 

19.0  in. 

0 

11 

41 

56 

1932 

M 

19.8  in. 

0 

0 

4 

25 

1932 

N 

18.2  in. 

0 

4 

4 

13 

1932 

0 

18.2  in. 

0 

0 

4 

17 

1932 

P 

18.1  in. 

0 

0 

26 

34 

1932 

Q 

20.3  in. 

0 

0 

8 

18 

1932 

R 

20.5  in. 

0 

0 

0 

18 

EFFECT  OF  VARIOUS  BLANCH  TREATMENTS  ON  THE 
CORROSION  ACTIVITY  OF  ROYAL  ANNE  CHERRIES 

During  recent  canning  seasons  we  have  investigated  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  various  blanch  treatments  on  the  corrosion  of  the  can 
by  Royal  Anne  cherries.  The  relative  service  life  of  the  blanch¬ 
ed  lots  compared  with  the  control  pack  is  shown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table. 

TABLE  III 


Exposure  Service  Life  Change 

Time  Compared  with 

Blanch  Medium  min.  Temp.  Control 


Water 

Water 

Water 

Water 

Water 

Steam 

30%  sugar  solution 
5%  salt  solution 
0.5%  citric  acid 
0.05%  hydrochloric  acid 
1.0%  sodium  bicarbonate 


%  212®  F.  Slight  improvement 

1  212®  F.  Distinct  improvement 

114  212®  F.  Very  slight  impro’em’t 

2  212®  F.  Corrosion  slightly  ac¬ 

celerated 

5  180®  F.  No  difference 

7  195®  F.  No  difference 

114  212®  F.  Distinct  improvement 
114  212®  F.  No  difference 
5  180®  F.  Distinct  improvement 

5  180®  F.  Distinct  improvement 

5  180®  F.  Slight  improvement 


In  general  it  was  found  that  all  the  blanch  treatments  previ¬ 
ous  to  exhausting  resulted  in  excessive  shrivelling  of  the  canned 
product.  Such  improvement  in  service  life  as  occurred  may 
have  resulted  from  the  elimination  of  gases  (largely  C02)  from 
the  fruit  tissues. 


EFFECT  OF  IMPURITIES  IN  WATER  USED  FOR 
MAKING  SYRUPS 

Previous  to  1932  this  laboratory  had  made  no  observations 
on  the  possible  effect  on  the  corrosion  rate  in  canned  fruits  of 
impurities  in  water  used  for  making  syrups.  During  that  pack¬ 
ing  season  we  canned  peaches  in  two  separate  canning  plants, 
using  distilled  water  in  comparison  with  city  water  in  making 
up  the  syrups.  To  date  no  significant  differences  have  devel¬ 
oped.  Negative  results  were  similarly  observed  when  various 
types  of  synthetic  hard  water  were  compared  with  distilled 
water  in  making  syrups  for  Royal  Anne  cherries. 


1-LB.  OVAL  SARDINES  IN  MUSTARD  SAUCE 
(Normal  Fill) 

In  our  report  to  the  committee  covering  our  work  for  the 
year  1932  we  discussed  a  new  method  for  evaluating  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  springer  development  in  No.  1  oval  sardines  and  gave 
the  results  of  our  observations  on  the  effect  of  variations  in 
storage  temperature,  weight  of  tin  coating  and  concentration 
of  vinegar  in  the  sauce.  In  a  more  recent  series  of  packs  we 
have  repeated  the  work  on  storage  temperature  and  weight  of 
tin  coating,  the  results  of  which  are  shown  in  the  following 
table. 


TABLE  IV 


No. 

of  Storage 

Cans  Temp.  Tinplate 

Sauce 

Total  Acidity 
pH  as  Acetic 

Average  Thickness 
Increase  in  .001  of 
an  inch  per  ....  Days 
100  200  300  360 

Effect  of  Storage  Temperature 

48 

98®  F. 

Coke 

3.19 

2.82% 

13  53 

112 

143 

48 

80®  F. 

Coke 

3.19 

2.82% 

7—*  3— 

2 

7 

48 

98®  F. 

Charcoal 

3.19 

2.82% 

2  21 

48 

63 

48 

80®  F. 

Charcoal 

3.19 

2.82% 

5—  1— 

5 

10 

Effect  of  Weight  of  Tin  Coating 

48 

98®  F. 

Coke 

3.19 

2.82% 

13  53 

112 

143 

48 

98®  F. 

Charcoal 

3.19 

2.82% 

2  21 

48 

63 

48 

80®  F. 

Coke 

3.19 

2.82% 

7—  3— 

2 

7 

48 

80®  F. 

Charcoal 

3.19 

2.82% 

5—  1— 

5 

10 

♦ 

Minus  sign  following  number  indicates  decrease  in  thickness. 

These  tabulated  results  on  the  factor  of  storage  temperature 
verify  those  obtained  in  previous  packs  in  that  the  service  life 
of  this  product  is  influenced  to  a  marked  extent  by  temperature. 

Results  obtained  at  a  storage  temperature  of  98®  F.  for  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  weight  of  tin  coating  again  demonstrate  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  charcoal  over  coke  coating.  The  fact  that  only  slight 
increases  in  thickness  have  occurred  in  either  type  of  tin  plate 
at  a  storage  temperature  of  80®  F.  indicates  that  hydrogen 
accumulation  has  not  yet  reached  sufficient  proportions  at  this 
temperature  to  be  significant. 

PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON:  It  is  customary  to  .receive  the 
reports  of  the  Chairmen  of  Sections  at  this  time,  but  inasmuch 
as  the  work  of  the  sections  has  been  largely  turned  over  to 
industry  meetings  and  group  meetings  the  report  of  the  sec¬ 
tional  chairmen  will  be  made  at  the  industry  meeting  which  will 
immediately  follow  the  closing  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting. 

With  your  approval,  I  will  read  the  list  of  Section  Officers 
for  the  ensuing  year: 


Section  Officers 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1934  at  meetings  of 
Sections  of  the  National  Canners  Association  at  the  annual 
convention  in  Chicago  the  week  of  January  15,  1934: 

APPLE  AND  APPLE  PRODUCTS: 

Chairman — E.  A.  Meyer,  Biglerville,  Pa. 

Vice-Chairman — J.  C.  Richendrfer,  Everson,  Washington. 
Secretary — P.  E.  Emerson,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

BEET: 

Chairman — J.  E.  DeMaster,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin. 
Secretary — G.  E.  Finch,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

CORN: 

Chairman — James  Stoops,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Secretary — S.  K.  Farrar,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

KRAUT: 

Chairman — John  M.  Stroup,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

Secretary — Clarence  Felshaw,  Clyde,  Ohio. 

MEAT: 

Chairman — W.  J.  Foell,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Secretary — W.  Lee  Lewis,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PEA: 

Chairman — C.  O.  Davidson,  Horicon,  Wisconsin. 

Secretary — J.  M.  Shriver,  Westminster,  Md. 

TOMATO  AND  TOMATO  PRODUCTS: 

Chairman — H.  E.  Rathfon,  Redkey,  Ind. 

Secretary — J.  Roscoe  Wheatley,  Easton,  Md. 

WAX  AND  GREEN  BEANS: 

,  Chairman — T.  C.  Willson,  Fremont,  Mich. 

Secretary — H.  A.  Titus,  Eden,  N.  Y. 

PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON:  Is  there  any  other  business 
that  you  know  of  that  is  to  come  before  this  meeting,  or  has 
anyone  a  report  to  make? 

If  not,  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  accepted  the  office  of  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Canners  Association  with  great  humility 
and  respect  for  its  importance,  and  I  leave  it  with  even  greater 
humility  and  greater  respect.  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  again  for  the  helpfulness  and  the  courtesy  that  has  always 
been  accorded  me,  and  the  real  pleasure  that  I  have  had  in 
the  contacts  with  every  member  of  the  Association. 

It  is  now  my  privilege  to  present  our  President  for  1934, 
Mr.  E.  S.  Thorne,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y, 
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Those  in  attendance  arose  in  applause  as  President  Thorne 
assumed  the  Chair. 

PRESIDENT  THORNE:  I  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the 
great  honor  of  being  chosen  as  President  of  this  Association 
more  than  I  can  tell  you.  It  is  with  great  humility  that  I 
promise  you  that  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  merit  your  confi¬ 
dence.  There  is  going  to  be  an  unusual  amount  of  work  this 
coming  year,  and  it  is  going  to  need  the  active  cooperation  of 
every  member  of  the  Association.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be 
given  in  full  measure. 

MR.  GERBER:  Mr.  Hutchinson,  will  you  arise? 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  members  of  the  Administrative 
Council  to  present  to  you  a  token  of  their  esteem  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  your  service — something  to  objectify  that  appreciation. 
The  job  is  a  difficult  one  for  me  and  I  rather  anticipate  that 
it  is  wished  upon  me  because  of  our  close  friendship,  and  also 
because  I  think  the  other  gentlemen,  having  the  same  vein  of 
sentimentality  as  myself  and  being  rather  ashamed  of  it  and 
inclined  to  repress  it,  have  asked  me  to  make  this  presentation 
and  to  put  into  words,  so  far  as  I  may  be  able,  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  what  I  construe  as  the  four-fold  service  that  you  have 
rendered  to  the  industry, 

I  say  “four-fold”  because  you  have  served  through  two  ses¬ 
sions,  each  of  those  sessions  under  the  most  trying  conditions 
through  which  the  industry  has  had  to  pass. 

Marc,  I  think  this  thing  is  about  as  embarrassing  to  you  as 
it  is  to  me,  and  I  am  going  to  bring  it  to  a  close  by  saying  that 
I  believe  you  will  feel  and  know  and  realize  just  what  is  in  the 
hearts  of  your  friends,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  accept, 
on  their  behalf,  these  boxes  (a  set  of  finely  matched  golf  clubs), 
with  the  hope  that  you  will  devote  to  golfing,  and  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  your  game  (which  I  understand  is  not  so  hot), 
some  of  the  careful  attention  that  you  have  given  to  the  affairs 
of  this  industry.  (Applause.) 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  I  guess  all  I  can  say  is  “Thank  you.” 

PRESIDENT  THORNE:  The  Chair  will  announce  the  fol¬ 
lowing  committees  for  1934: 

Standing  Committees,  National  Canners  Association, 

1934 

ADJUSTMENT  COMMITTEE 
New  England  States 

John  L,  Baxter,  Brunswick,  Me,,  Chairman. 

Henry  B.  Bird,  Rockland,  Me. 

C.  L.  Keene,  West  Poland,  Me. 

Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Virginia 

Ralph  O.  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md.,  Chairman. 

Hervey  P.  Hall,  Smyrna,  Del. 

F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Easton,  Md. 

Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Ozark  Territory 

Robert  Dickinson,  Eureka,  Ill.,  Chairman. 

Guy  E.  Pollock,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

R.  L.  Carpenter,  Paragould,  Ark. 

New  York 

Howard  Lum,  Hilton,  N.  Y.,  Chairman. 

Roy  W.  Hemingway,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Laurence  Meulendyke,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 

W.  W.  Wilder,  Clyde,  Ohio,  Chairman. 

Bert  Powers,  Gaston,  Indiana. 

James  Stoops,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota 

C.  A.  Yunker,  Markesan,  Wis.,  Chairman. 

F.  W.  Douthitt,  Ortonville,  Minn. 

J.  J.  Wittenburg,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Utah,  Montana,  Colorado  and  Idaho 

K.  K.  Mayer,  Brighton,  Colo.,  Chairman. 

Herbert  Barnes,  Kaysville,  Utah. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 

James  Baxter,  Jr.,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Ralph  Brown,  Rochelle,  Ill. 

H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

Elmer  E.  Chase,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

E.  B.  Cosgrove,  LeSueur,  Minn. 

Arthur  C.  Dorrance,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Ralph  O.  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md. 

Mark  Ewald,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich. 


Ollie  Gilliatt,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Arthur  Hamilton,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

F.  A.  Harding,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Roy  W.  Hemingway,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Howard  Heinz,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

M.  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich. 

H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

E.  G.  McDougall,  Chicago,  Ill. 

B.  C.  Nott,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

A.  F.  Schroeder,  Winneconne,  Wis. 

Jos.  N.  Shriver,  Westminster,  Md. 

E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Leonard  E.  Wood,  San  Francisco. 

C.  A.  Yunker,  Markesan,  Wis. 

G.  Sherwin  Haxton,  Oakfield,  N.  Y. 

ADVISORY  BOARD 

H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

Elmer  E.  Chase,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

E.  B.  Cosgrove,  LeSueur,  Minn. 

Charles  S.  Crary,  Streator,  Ill. 

Richard  Dickinson,  Eureka,  Ill. 

Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich. 

Francis  A.  Harding,  Watertown,  Mass. 

C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

M.  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich. 

James  Moore,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

B.  C.  Nott,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

W.  R.  Roach,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

L.  A.  Sears,  Warrensburg,  Ill. 

E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CONFERENCE  WITH  DISTRIBUTORS 
Frank  Gerber,  Chairman,  Fremont,  Mich. 

R.  M.  Barthold,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

Elmer  E.  Chase,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

E.  B.  Cosgrove,  LeSueur,  Minn. 

Ralph  Kemp,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ralph  O.  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md. 

B.  E.  Maling,  Hillsboro,  Ore. 

Harry  McCartney,  Tampa,  Fla. 

L.  A.  Sears,  Warrensburg,  Ill. 

W.  B.  Stokely,  Jr.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  A.  Wilder,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

CONTACT-PROTECTIVE  PLAN 
Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich. 

F.  A.  Harding,  Watertown,  Mass. 

M.  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich. 

EXECUTIVE 

E.  G.  McDougall,  Chairman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

James  P.  Baxter,  Jr.,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Ralph  Brown,  Rochelle,  Ill. 

Arthur  C.  Dorrance,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Jos.  N.  Shriver,  Westminster,  Md. 

G.  Sherwin  Haxton,  Oakfield,  N.  Y. 

FINANCE 

M.  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich.,  Chairman. 

H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

E.  B.  Cosgrove,  LeSueur,  Minn. 

Elmer  E.  Chase,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Ralph  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md. 

Mark  Ewald,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Ollie  Gilliatt,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich. 

Arthur  Hamilton,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

F.  A.  Harding,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Howard  Heinz,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

R.  W.  Hemingway,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ralph  Kemp,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

Howard  A.  (Drr,  Circleville',  Ohio. 

H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

B.  C.  Nott,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

A.  F.  Schroeder,  Winneconne,  Wis. 

E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Leonard  E.  Wood,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

C.  A.  Yunker,  Markesan,  Wis. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

E.  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  Chairman,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Richard  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Eureka,  Ill. 

Dan  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich. 

J.  O.  Holt,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Howard  A.  Lum,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 

Preston  McKinney,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Chas.  S.  Morrill,  Portland,  Me. 

L.  H.  Risser,  Milford,  Ill. 

SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH 
James  McGowan,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Camden,  N.  J. 

H.  A.  Baker,  New  York  City. 

John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick,  Maine. 

F.  C.  Blanck,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Elmer  E.  Chase,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

J.  D.  Dole,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Ralph  O.  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md. 

Wm.  H.  Harrison,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Karl  F.  Kellerman,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Wm.  McEwing,  South  Haven,  Mich. 

Fred  L.  Monnet,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

B.  C.  Olney,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ralph  Polk,  Jr.,  Haines  City,  Fla. 

L.  M.  Tolman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Leonard  E.  Wood,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SEEDSMEN’S  CONFERENCE 
L.  Meulendyke,  Chairman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Henry  P.  Taylor,  Walkerton,  Va. 

SIMPLIFICATION  OF  CONTAINERS 
F.  A.  Wilder,  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  Chairman. 

H.  A.  Baker,  New  York  City. 

H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

Ralph  Kemp,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

Sid  J.  Steele,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  OPENERS 

C.  E.  Hume,  Chairman,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Victor  Hanf,  representing  National- American  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association. 

J.  H.  McLaurin,  representing  United  States  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers  Association. 

H.  A.  Baker,  representing  American  Can  Company. 

T.  G.  Searle,  representing  Continental  Can  Company. 
Wilbur  R.  Orr,  representing  National  Food  Brokers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

F.  H.  Massman,  representing  National  Chain  Store  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Eugene  S.  Berthiaume,  representing  National  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers. 

PRESIDENT  THORNE:  Is  there  any  other  business  to 
come  before  the  meeting?  If  not,  we  will  declare  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  1934  adjourned. 

The  convention  adjourned  at  eleven  o’clock. 

GENERAL  INDUSTRIAL  MEETING 
FRIDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  19,  1934 


The  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  canning  indus¬ 
try,  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Twenty-Seventh  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Canners  Association  at  the  Ste¬ 
vens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois,  convened  at  eleven  o’clock,  Mr. 
Howard  Orr,  Circleville,  Ohio,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  ORR:  I  believe  all  of  you  gentlemen  will  agree 
and  subscribe  to  the  principle  of  having  adjourned  this  National 
Canners  Convention  meeting  and  to  having,  therefore,  reas¬ 
sembled  it  in  an  industry  meeting. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  temporary  Committee  on  Marketing 
Agreements  was  an  industry  committee,  in  which  the  repre¬ 
sentation  was  on  the  basis  of  canners  rather  than  members  of 
any  association.  It  is  therefore  fit  and  proper  that  in  consider¬ 
ing  these  industry  matters,  and  particularly  these  commodity 
matters,  there  should  be  given  the  light  of  industry  considera¬ 
tion. 

As  most  of  you  are  aware,  the  temporary  Committee  on  Mar¬ 
keting  Agreements  convened  in  this  hotel  on  Thursday  of  last 
week,  to  give  consideration  to  some  practicable  form  of  market¬ 
ing  agreements.  The  value  of  the  conclusions  which  have  been 


reached  by  that  committee,  its  sub-committees,  and  all  who  have 
assisted  in  its  deliberations,  can  be  measured  only  by  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  time.  Whether  we  have  reached  conclusions  which  are 
going  to  be  helpful  can  only  be  determined  by  what  our  position 
is  in  the  future.  May  I  say,  however,  that  the  spirit  and  pur¬ 
pose  which  actuated  all  of  those  gentlemen  who  served  so  faith¬ 
fully,  so  tirelessly,  in  connection  with  that  work  might  be  exem¬ 
plified  by  the  old  legend  of  that  indomihitable  Scottish  leader, 
Robert  Bruce,  who,  having  been  defeated  several  times,  repaired 
to  a  small  cottage  to  review  the  situation.  He  was  in  utter 
despair  and  had  given  up  hope  of  reaching  any  conclusion,  and 
while  he  was  lying  there  he  happened  to  look  up  and  saw  a 
spider  who  was  attempting  to  draw  a  web.  That  spider  time 
and  time  again  endeavored  to  throw  up  the  base  skein,  the  basis 
of  that  web,  and  failed  and  failed.  And  as  Bruce  watched  he 
noticed  that  he  failed  seven  times,  but  on  the  eighth  he  hooked 
it  over. 

I  think  that  has  been  the  spirit  of  this  meeting.  After  admit¬ 
ting  within  itself  defeat  after  defeat,  failure  after  failure,  there 
was  that  continued  fixedness  of  purpose  to  arrive  at  a  conclu¬ 
sion;  and  this  Chair  promised  you  conclusions  and  conclusions 
have  been  attained.  Whether  they  are  happy  conclusions, 
whether  they  are  satisfactory  conclusions,  is  another  matter. 
But  we  certainly  have  some  basis  upon  which  to  further  con¬ 
sider  this  matter. 

Now  may  I  correct  one  thing  which  I  am  afraid  might  exist 
as  a  misapprehension.  Although  we  have  presented  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  commodity  sections  marketing  agreements  which,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  vote  therein  represented,  received  a  vast  majority 
of  approval,  let  us  not  consider  from  that  that  these  marketing 
agreements  are  finished  documents  and  that  they  are  to  be  the 
basis  upon  which  you  are  to  basd  your  1934  operations.  All 
that  has  been  accomplished  to  date,  gentlemen,  is  to  arrive  in 
this  meeting  at  an  agreement  which  is  to  be  the  basis  for  con¬ 
sideration. 

Don’t  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  now  necessary  to  take  these 
agreements,  as  now  provided  for  under  the  various  section  reso¬ 
lutions  in  the  hands  of  the  steering  committees,  to  Washington, 
to  determine  whether  or  not  these  agreements  will  meet  with  the 
approval  of  those  authorities,  and  that  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  they  may  require  the  deletion  of  certain  elements  from 
them,  and  likewise  require  the  inclusion  of  certain  elements. 

Then,  don’t  overlook  the  fact  that  after  having  got  these 
agreements  to  that  point,  it  is  then  necessary  to  measure  and 
consider  those  agreements  in  the  light  of  whether  or  not  they 
are  available  to  this  industry  in  that  percentage  or  proportion 
which  is  essential  in  order  for  the  government  to  put  on  them 
the  stamp  of  approval  and  establish  them  as  the  basis  of  law. 
Therefore,  may  we  depend  upon  you  gentlemen  who  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  your  various  groups  and  sections,  that  you  keep 
before  your  group  that  view,  so  that  they  may  not  make  the 
mistake  of  interpreting  these  agreements  as  final  and  so  that 
they  may  not  prejudice  their  own  interest  by  drawing  any  im¬ 
proper  conclusions. 

May  I  also  make  reference  to  that  fine  spirit,  that  spirit 
which  I  think  no  person  would  question,  which  exists  in  this 
industry;  that  willingness,  that  determination  to  be  fair,  to  be 
equitable,  and  to  conciliate.  There  has  been  in  this  meeting, 
all  the  way  through,  that  old  spirit  of  give  and  take,  and  if 
there  is  today  any  factor  or  any  interest  which  may  not  be 
entirely  satisfied  with  what  has  been  accomplished  it  is  not  in 
the  spirit  of  an  obstructionist  and  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of 
attempting  to  throw  a  real  wrench  into  the  works. 

I  think  we  are  in  complete  agreement  regarding  the  purposes 
to  be  attained.  I  think  we  are  in  complete  agreement  that  this 
industry  is  going  to  be  in  better  position  under  a  control  and 
conformance  to  the  spirit  of  the  New  Deal  than  under  any 
attempt  to  ignore  it.  The  only  element  on  which  we  are  in  the 
least  disagreement  is  the  percentage  or  the  proportion  of  what 
any  group  or  any  individual  company  may  be  required  to  give 
up  for  the  improvement  of  the  situation  as  a  whole.  I  do  think 
that  everyone,  every  individual,  every  company,  is  prepared  to 
make  a  sacrifice,  but  naturally,  being  business  men,  they  are 
going  to  temper  that  degree  of  sacrifice  in  the  light  of  what  is 
fair  and  equitable,  and  if  we  can  continue  to  adhere  to  that 
principle  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  what  we  are  going 
to  arrive  at  a  basis  which  is  fair  and  which  is  workable  and 
which,  having  been  enacted  into  law,  is  going  to  be  comparable 
to  the  Magna  Carta  of  England  in  its  relation  to  the  canning 
industry. 

That  basis  of  control,  that  basis  of  intelligent  adjustment 
of  the  productive  capacity  to  the  consumptive  needs  of  this 
country,  is  going  to  bring  back  into  the  canned  foods  picture 
that  element  which  has  been  so  sadly  lacking  during  the  past 
few  years — stabilization — with  all  that  it  means:  not  only  a 
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better  opportunity  for  all  of  us  to  earn  a  return  on  our  invest¬ 
ment  which  is  commensurate  with  the  actual  investment,  the 
time  invested  and  the  ability,  brains,  and  integrity  which  are 
invested  in  the  management  of  this  business.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  lays  a  basis  for  something  which  is  very  close  to  my 
heart  personally  and  that  is,  possibly,  the  restoration  of  future 
business,  which  I  think  is  absolutely  essential  to  an  orderly 
market  and  which  is  absolutely  essential  in  order  that  canned 
foods  enjoy  their  rightful  proportion  of  the  total  food  volume 
of  these  United  States. 

I  think  further,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  going  to  prove  the  basis 
for  putting  back  into  that  tin  can  that  element  of  quality  which 
has  depreciated  during  the  past  few  years  because  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  which  was  upon  every  packer  to  pack  down  to  a  price  which 
would  permit  him  to  live  and  stay  in  business,  rather  than  to 
pack  up  to  a  point  of  quality  which  would  meet  effectively  the 
threat  that  fresh  vegetables  give  canned  foods,  or  that  raw 
foods  give  canned  foods. 

May  I  ask  your  indulgence;  may  I  ask  you  for  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  which  has  confronted  us? 
May  I  ask  from  you  as  did  Charles  Schwab  in  a  cablegram 
which  he  sent  to  Andrew  Carnegie  at  one  time,  in  which  he 
stated  to  Mr.  Carnegie  (in  a  very  lengthy  cablegram)  his  rea¬ 
sons  why  those  great  mills  at  Homestead  should  be  built.  After 
this  lengthy  caWegram  he  wound  up  with  this  statement;  “I 
personally  guarantee  the  success  of  this  venture.”  And  Mr. 
Carnegie,  as  you  all  know,  being  a  very  canny  Scot,  cabled 
back,  “Who  guarantees  the  guarantor?” 

Don’t  look  at  it  so  much  in  that  spirit.  But,  can  we  have 
faith  that  we  are  trying  to  do  a  job  for  this  industry?  Can 
we  have  that  working  and  abiding  faith  in  the  spirit  that  herein 
lies  the  opportunity  to  correct  in  a  legal,  intelligent  manner,  in 
a  permissive  way,  those  things  which  we  have  been  trying  to 
correct  for  twenty-five  years?  May  we  not  have  a  perpetuation, 
a  continuity,  of  the  spirit  which  has  characterized  every  delib¬ 
eration  and  every  consideration  that  entered  into  these  meet¬ 
ings? 

I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

As  President  Thorne  has  indicated,  so  that  this  is  truly  an 
industry  meeting,  may  we,  at  this  time,  call  for  the  reports 
from  the  various  sections  excluding,  of  course,  the  report  on 
nominations  as,  of  course,  those  nominations  have  already  been 
made. 

May  I,  therefore,  call  for  a  report  from  the  Wax  and  Green 
Bean  Section. 

MR.  T.  C.  WILLSON  (Fremont,  Mich.) :  The  committee  men 
attended  the  general  committee  session  and  later  on  broke  into 
the  commodity  groups,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  our  commod¬ 
ity  group  there  was  no  pronounced  enthusiasm  either  for  or 
against  any  plan.  It  is  hard  to  get  started  if  there  is  no  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  either  side. 

We  called  in  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  White  of  the  Department, 
and  one  other  man.  Mr.  Campbell  was  asked  his  opinion  of  the 
relation  of  production  to  consumption,  as  we  wanted  that  infor¬ 
mation  as  a  basis  with  which  to  begin.  He  was  unable  to  give 
that  to  us  until  we  had  had- further  word  from  corn  and  peas, 
and  he  suggested  that  we  had  possibly  better  wait  until  we  had 
seen  the  results  of  some  of  the  actions  on  the  corn  and  pea  plans. 
That  was  done,'  and  later  a  smaller  committee  was  appointed 
which  did  draft  a  plan  following  very  closely  the  plan  on  peas. 

This  plan  was  taken  into  the  committee  as  a  whole,  which  I 
might  say  was  very  poorly  attended,  and  later  was  taken  into 
the  regular  section  meeting  on  Tuesday.  At  that  meeting  there 
was  very  little  enthusiasm  for  a  plan  of  allocation;  it  was  the 
consensus  of  opinion  at  that  meeting  that  they  were  not  in 
favor  of  it,  at  that  time. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  and  convened  again  yester¬ 
day.  This  seeming  length  of  time  between  the  meetings  was 
because  we  wanted  the  experience  that  we  might  get  from  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  reports  on  corn  and  peas,  tomatoes,  and  other 
products.  At  the  meeting  yesterday  this  resolution  was  adopt¬ 
ed:  “After  some  discussion  on  the  marketing  agreement  and 
allocation,  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  we  adopt  a  resolu¬ 
tion  establishing  a  uniform  minimum  price  for  string  beans  for 
canning  purposes,  but  await  further  action  for  allocation  until 
the  government  puts  into  operation  an  effective  form  of  control 
of  production  of  fresh  string  beans.” 

After  some  discussion  this  motion  was  carried  by  a  vote  of 
twelve  to  three.  There  were  thirty-nine  attending  that  meet¬ 
ing,  and  fifteen  voted. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  go  to  Washington  with  power  to  submit  an  alloca¬ 
tion  agreement  should  the  pea  and  corn  sections’  allocation 
plans  be  accepted.  This  motion  lost  by  a  vote  of  two  to  nine. 

A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  to  rescind  the  first  motion. 


and  that  motion  was  put  to  a  vote  and  lost,  six  voting  for  and 
nine  against. 

A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  we  ask  the  different 
states  or  geographical  sections  to  elect  or  appoint  a  delegate  to 
act  on  a  committee  to  draft  a  marketing  agreement  if  and  when 
deemed  necessary.  The  motion  was  unanimously  carried  and 
the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

That,  so  far,  is  the  action  of  the  committee,  and  it  appears 
that  we  are  about  where  we  started.  The  officers  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  further  action  to  take.  I 
might  say  that  at  all  of  these  meetings  that  we  held  there  was 
very,  very  little  interest  shown;  that  is,  apparent  interest.  The 
meetings  were  poorly  attended  and  the  committee  did  the  best 
it  could.  If  there  are  any  suggestions,  either  from  canners 
here  or  from  the  chairman  of  this  meeting,  as  to  what  action 
to  take,  we  would  be  glad  to  start  in  and  see  what  we  can  do 
with  it. 

CHAIRMAN  ORR:  I  presume,  gentlemen,  that  this  meeting 
might  as  well  take  its  castor  oil  now  and  get  the  worst  of  this 
behind  us,  so  with  that  thought  in  mind  I  am  going  to  call  upon 
the  Tomato  and  Tomato  Products  Section. 

MR.  H.  E.  RATHFON  (Red  Key,  Ind.) :  The  officers  of  the 
Tomato  and  Tomato  Products  Section  first  wish  to  acknowledge 
the  work  of  the  Special  Tomato  Commodity  Committee,  which 
worked  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday.  They  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  section  recommendations  which  were  accepted  and 
which  were  used  as  a  basis  for  the  deliberations  and  work  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  Tomato  Section.  Mr.  Karl  Mayer,  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  was  Chairman  of  this  committee  and  deserves  much  credit, 
together  with  his  committee,  for  the  work  they  did. 

The  Tomato  and  Tomato  Products  Section,  due  to  differences 
of  opinion  of  packers  of  tomato  products  and  canners  of  toma¬ 
toes,  formulated  two  plans  of  marketing  agreements,  one  for 
tomatoes  and  one  for  tomato  products  for  the  United  States. 
The  proposed  plan  providing  for  prices  to  growers  of  tomatoes, 
fair  trade  practices  relative  to  the  purchasing  of  same,  and 
licensing  for  the  purpose  of  enforcement  of  these  features  of 
the  agreement,  was  accepted  by  a  large  majority.  In  fact,  I 
think  it  was  a  unanimous  vote  of  those  present. 

The  second  plan  provided  that  there  be  a  separate  agreement 
prepared  to  include  all  of  the  first  agreed  upon,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  provisions  for  allocation  for  canned  tomatoes,  both 
agreements  to  be  submitted  to  all  processors  of  tomatoes  and 
tomato  products  for  their  final  action.  A  committee  of  six  was 
appointed  to  appear  at  Washington  for  the  final  draft  of  these 
agreements  as  prepared.  The  committee  was  composed  of  the 
following:  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va.,  Chairman;  O.  (lilliat, 
Vincennes,  Ind.;  Fred  Childs,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Preston  McKinney, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  F.  M.  Shook,  Easton,  Md.;  Frank  Crad¬ 
dock,  Jr.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn. 

I  understand  that  a  meeting  has  been  arranged  for  this  com¬ 
mittee  with  the  government  officials  on  January  29  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  ORR:  I  will  now  call  for  a  report  from  the 
Beet  Section. 

MR.  J.  E.  DeM ASTER  (Sheboygan,  Wis.) :  The  commodity 
delegates  to  the  Beet  Section  met  last  Thursday,  and  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  those  delegates  were  carried  into  the  Beet  Sec¬ 
tion  meeting  and  the  recommendations  will  be  carried  out. 

A  postponed  meeting  of  the  Beet  Section  was  held  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning,  and  representation  approximating  eighty-four 
per  cent  of  the  beets  packed  was  in  attendance.  Upon  an  unani¬ 
mous  vote  it  was  decided  to  approve  a  marketing  agreement. 

A  code  following  closely  the  outline  of  the  pea  and  corn  codes 
was  adopted,  incorporating  the  few  changes  applicable  to  canned 
beets. 

A  motion  was  unanimously  carried  to  have  a  committee  of 
five,  consisting  of  one  member  from  the  Central  District,  two 
from  Wisconsin,  and  two  from  New  York  State,  to  meet  with 
the  code  officials  in  Washin^on  and  act  as  a  steering  commit¬ 
tee.  Mr.  DeMaster,  of  Wisconsin,  was  elected  to  serve  as 
Chairman  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  F.  E.  Finch,  of  New  York, 
as  Secretary. 

We  have  the  marketing  agreement  tentatively  drawn,  and  it 
is  our  plan  to  send  a  copy  of  this  to  Washington  and  to  ask 
for  a  hearing  as  promptly  as  possible.  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  ORR:  May  we  have  a  report  from  the  Kraut 
Section? 

MR.  W.  W.  WILDER  (Clyde  Kraut  Company,  Clyde,  Ohio) : 
Mr.  Meeter,  of  the  Kraut  Section,  representing  the  committee, 
I  think  will  make  a  short  report  without  any  real  authority 
from  the  Kraut  Section. 

CHAIRMAN  ORR:  I  wish  he  would  do  that  to  complete  our 
records.  If  you  will,  please,  Mr.  Meeter. 
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If  You  Want  to  Know  About  the  Best 
Buy  in  Bean  Cutters 

Here  are  the  facts  at  a  glance: 

COST;  From  $175.00  up  to  $300.00,  depending  on  required  capacity,  less  the  seasonal  discount 

applicable  at  the  time  order  is  placed  and  less  the  Code  allowance  for  machines  traded 
in,  if  any  .  .  Prices  FOB  Rome,  N.  Y.,  subject  to  change  without  notice  .  .  Built-in 
individual  motor  drive  extra. 

RETURNS;  Quality  of  cut  suitable  to  pack  in  glass.  Capacity  up  to  3  tons  per  hour  from  one  unit. 
Optional  length  cut  (i”  -  2i”)  without  extra  charge.  Lowest  first  cost,  labor  cost  and 
upkeep  cost.  Latest-improved  design.  Sturdy,  rigid,  durable  construction.  Maximum 
convenience  of  repair  and  maintenance.  Adaptability  for  other  products  than  String 
Beans. 

NOTE;  The  TOWNSEND  is  made  in  three  sizes  and  in  different  models  .  .  you  suit  your  in¬ 

dividual  requirements  without  either  buying  more  capacity  than  you  can  use  or  having 
to  buy  two  or  more  high-priced  units  to  do  the  work  one  should.  Also,  we  will  make 
any  reasonable  deviation  from  standard  without  extra  charge. 

The  new,  improved  1934  TOWSENDS  are  patented  and  you  cannot  buy  their  advantages  in  any 
other  cutter  .  .  They  are  as  much  superior  to  older-designed  cutters  as  a  1934  car  is  to  a  Model  T  Ford. 

It  is  true  that  if  you  buy  TOWNSENDS  the  cost  of  your  cutters  will  be  insignificant  compared  to  that 
of  your  other  equipment,  but  it  is  well  to  save  where  you  can.  The  February  discount  is  8%  and  if 
you  write  us  now  we  will  both  gain  by  it. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rome,  New  York 
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MR.  MARTIN  MEETER  (Meeter’s,  Inc.,  Lansing,  Ill.) ;  The 
Kraut  Section  report  is  very  brief.  We  don’t  think  we  want 
allocation  of  acreage  or  pack.  The  marketing  agreement  will 
include  a  price  to  the  grower  of  $6  a  ton.  That  will  be  the 
proposal  instead  of,  or  as  compared  with,  $4  a  ton  last  year, 
an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  which  we  think  will  restrict  the 
pack  considerably. 

The  Kraut  Section  was  very  well  attended  and  showed  a  lot 
of  interest  under  the  dynamic  leadership  of  Mr.  Flanagan. 

CHAIRMAN  ORR:  We  will  now  ask  for  the  report  of  the 
Berry  Canners  Section.  (None.) 

May  we  have  a  report  from  the  Pear  Canners?  (None.) 
Fruits  seem  to  be  in  better  shape  than  vegetables. 

May  we  have  a  report  from  the  Section  on  Catsup  and  To¬ 
mato  Juice?  (None.) 

May  we  have  a  report  from  the  Mushroom  Canners? 

MR.  KRIMENDAHL:  I  don’t  believe  the  mushroom  men 
expect  to  do  anything  with  respect  to  allocation.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  was  that,  due  to  the  rate  of  exchange  and  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  foreign  competition,  there  will  not  be  an  over-supply 
of  canned  mushrooms.  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  committee; 
this  is  just  my  impression  gathered  from  the  meeting. 

CHAIRMAN  ORR:  May  we  have  a  report  from  the  Pea  Sec¬ 
tion?  (None.) 

May  we  have  a  report  from  the  Apple  Products  Section? 

MR.  J.  C.  RICHENDRFER  (Everson,  Wash.) :  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  we  had  a  code  that  had  been  revamped  four 
times,  and  by  that  time  we  were  sure  we  knew  less  about  it  than 
after  the  first  one. 

We  had  three  government  officials  in  the  meeting  and  we  told 
them  to  cut  out  the  things  they  felt  could  not  possibly  stay  in 
the  code,  and  to  keep  those  that  they  felt  could  stay  in,  which 
they  did. 

The  section  meeting  on  Wednesday  adopted  a  code  of  fair 
practices,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for  the  past  seven  or 
eight  months  the  apple  code  fellows  were  somewhat  in  the  lead 
we  naturally  sat  down  and  took  the  fall  of  the  play,  figuring 
that  you  vegetable  boys  would  go  ahead  and  do  something  and, 
if  you  get  by  with  yours,  we  would  copy  it. 

CHAIRMAN  ORR:  May  we  have  a  report  from  the  Grape¬ 
fruit  Canners  Section?  (None.) 

May  we  have  a  report  from  the  Cherry  Canners  Section? 
(None.) 

Will  anyone  report  for  the  Corn  Section? 

MR.  W.  SCOTT  SILVER  (Nottingham,  Pa.) :  We  came  to¬ 
gether  with  a  very  serious  purpose  of  trying  to  do  something, 
and  we  think  we  have  got  together  on  a  plan  which  is  as  fair 
as  we  could  design  in  this  short  space  of  time.  We  have  made 
provision  to  take  care  of  any  injustices  that  might  be  done  to 
individuals  by  appeal  to  local  and  national  committees,  and  we 
have  made  provision  for  the  amending  of  the  plan  as  experience 
may  dictate.  We  are  going  to  Washington  next  Thursday  and 
we  are  going  to  try  to  put  it  across. 

Of  course,  what  we  propose  here  will  be  radically  corrected, 
no  doubt,  by  the  government,  but  we  do  feel  that  we  have  formu¬ 
lated  a  workable  plan  which  is  as  fair  as  can  be  to  the  great 
majority  of  canners,  and  one  which  will  put  this  industry  on 
its  feet  if  it  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  signed  by  the 
canners. 

CHAIRMAN  ORR:  May  we  have  a  report  from  the  Meat  Sec¬ 
tion?  (None.) 

MR.  C.  E.  DAVIDSON  (Horicon,  Wis.) :  When  I  stepped  into 
this  meeting  I  thought  the  Chairman  of  the  Pea  Committee  was 
here  to  report,  but  for  the  information  of  those  present,  if  they 
have  not  been  informed,  I  will  state  for  him  very  briefiy  that 
the  action  in  the  Pea  Section  was  toward  the  adoption  of  a 
marketing  and  allocation  agreement.  Such  an  agreement  has 
been  drawn  and  a  steering  committee  was  appointed.  I  believe 
we  will  have  a  hearing  on  Monday  of  next  week  with  the  proper 
officials  in  Washington,  to  try  to  come  to  some  agreement  satis¬ 
factory  to  everybody. 

CHAIRMAN  ORR:  Are  there  any  other  matters  to  come 
before  this  industry  meeting?  .  If  not,  there  is  one  thought 
which  I  wish  to  suggest  to  you.  Although  I  am  certainly  no 
authority  on  these  various  agreements,  they  are  too  voluminous 
and  there  have  been  too  many  changes  for  me  to  be  up  to  date 
on  them,  and  although  I  recognize  the  facts  that  in  some  of 
these  agreements  there  have  been  set  up  definite  provisions  for 


the  administering  of  the  expense  of  same  when  they  begin  to 
function,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  we  call  the  attention  of 
this  meeting  to  the  fact  that  there  is  going  to  be  considerable 
expense  between  now  and  the  time  these  marketing  agreements 
are  brought  into  finished  documents,  assuming  that  that  will 
occur. 

You  have  named  a  number  of  individuals  to  serve  on  these 
steering  committees  and  to  do  other  work  incident  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  this  plan,  all  of  which  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  industry  and  in  the  interest  of  the  various  commodities. 

I  therefore  feel  that  it  is  not  fair  to  ask  these  individual  gentle¬ 
men  to  not  only  give  up  their  time  gratis,  which  they  are  glad 
to  do,  but  to  expect  them  also  to  assume  all  of  the  expense  in 
the  way  of  traveling  and  so  forth  which  will  be  incident  to 
their  serving  on  these  committees. 

I  therefore  suggest  to  you,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  some¬ 
body  make  a  motion,  that  you  set  forth  the  principle  of  fair¬ 
ness  that  this  element  of  expense  as  incurred  by  these  steering 
committees  should  be  pro-rated  among  the  various  commodities 
in  proportion  to  their  interest. 

If  you  gentlemen  are  in  agreement  on  that  principle,  and  if 
it  is  a  fair  position  to  take,  I  would  entertain  a  motion  to  that 
effect. 

Further  discussion  of  the  position  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  and  local  associations  with  regard  to  these  ex¬ 
penses  was  off  the  record. 

MR.  LON  SEARS:  I  make  a  motion  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  meeting  that  every  commodity  group  should  bear  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  its  group,  and  the  assessment  for  that  group  shall  be 
properly  made. 

MR.  FRANK  SHOOK:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion,  after  due  discussion,  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

MR.  MARC  HUTCHINSON:  I  doubt  if  it  is  possible  to 
equitably  assess  the  preliminary  expense  of  marketing  agree¬ 
ments.  The  cost  isn’t  going  to  be  so  much  on  each  commodity, 
and  whether  you  figure  it  out  on  a  per  case  basis  or  whether 
you  just  take  a  voluntary  subscription  from  each  canner,  it  may 
not  make  more  than  $1  or  $2  difference  in  what  will  be  sub¬ 
scribed. 

I  move  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  of  three  from 
each  commodity  group  to  circularize  the  packers  of  each  com¬ 
modity  requesting  voluntary  subscriptions,  whether  of  $1  or 
$10,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  preliminary  expense  of 
preparing  the  marketing  agreements.  If  you  can’t  secure  a 
reasonable  response  from  a  letter  of  that  kind  I  don’t  believe 
you  will  have  very  good  success  in  assessing  the  membership 
and  trying  to  collect  that  money  for  that  preliminary  expense. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  expense  after  the  marketing 
agreement  is  signed.  Then  it  can  be  assessed  and  handled.  But 
this  preliminary  expense,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  met  by  volun¬ 
tary  subscription. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  carried. 

MR.  RICHENDRFER:  I  move  that  the  National  Canners 
Association  be  requested  to  keep  the  various  commodity  sections 
advised  as  to  the  status  of  the  various  marketing  agreements, 
etc.,  of  all  the  sections. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  carried. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  twelve-forty  o’clock. 
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TOMATO  SECTION 

and  Tomato  Products 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  16,  1934 


The  Tomato  and  Tomato  Products  Section  meeting  convened 
at  ten-ten  o’clock,  Mr.  J.  F.  Barker,  Ogden,  Utah,  presid¬ 
ing. 

CHAIRMAN  BARKER:  If  you  will  come  to  attention  we  will 
begin  the  proceedings  of  the  Tomato  Section  of  the  National 
Canners  Association.  The  first  order  of  business  is  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Nominating  Committee  for  the  nomination  of  officers 
to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Chair  will  appoint  as  a 
Nominating  Committee  John  Souder,  of  Indiana,  Chairman; 

F.  S.  Silver,  of  Maryland;  and  Clifford  L.  Wright,  and  will  ask 
this  committee  to  report  before  the  end  of  this  meeting. 

There  has  been  no  formal  program  arranged  for  this  meet¬ 
ing,  it  being  understood  that  the  problem  and  question  of  a 
marketing  agreement  for  the  tomato  industry  would  be  the 
subject  of  discussion,  and  that  it  would  require  all  the  time 
allotted  for  this  meeting. 

This  is  not  an  exclusive  meeting  of  members  of  the  National 
Canners  Association.  It  includes  the  tomato  canning  industry 
as  a  whole,  whether  they  be  members  of  the  National  or  non¬ 
members,  and,  as  officers  of  the  Tomato  Section,  we  greet  you 
this  morning  and  invite  all  present  to  participate  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  subject  before  us,  that  of  a  marketing  agreement. 

I  am  reminded  this  morning  of  a  story  that  our  good  old 
friend  “Jimmy”  Anderson,  an  ex-President  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  used  to  tell.  “Jimmy”  said  that  one  time  he 
had  occasion  to  visit  the  state  mental  hospital.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  hospital  was  escorting  him  around  the  grounds 
and  they  came  in  contact  with  a  group  of  inmates  who  were 
out  in  the  field  hoeing.  They  had  but  one  guard  or  supervisor. 
“Jimmy”  remarked  to  the  superintendent,  “Is  not  that  super¬ 
visor  in  grave  danger  of  bodily  harm  with  twenty-five  inmates 
there  with  hoes  and  but  one  guard?” 

And  the  superintendent  said,  “Absolutely  not.  Those  men 
are  all  crazy.  They  never  organize;  they  never  co-operate.” 

I  recognize  in  this  assembly  this  morning  a  very  intelligent 
group  of  men  and  women,  and  it  is  our  opportunity  this  morn¬ 
ing  to  organize  the  tomato  canning  industry  to  take  advantage 
of  the  New  Deal  so  that  we  might  control  our  business  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  and  the  canner,  and 
that  we  may  all  be  rewarded  satisfactorily  for  our  efforts. 

Therefore,  this  morning,  in  the  introduction  of  this  problem 
of  a  marketing  agreement  for  the  control  of  this  industry  we 
invite  your  discussion. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Administrative  Council  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  early  in  December  representatives  from  the  various 
state  and  geographical  associations  throughout  the  country  were 
invited  to  be  present  at  Washington.  I  believe  that  every  asso¬ 
ciation  was  represented  at  that  meeting.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Administrative  Council  these  visiting  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  state  and  geographical  associations  were 
organized  into  a  temporary  commodity  committee,  and  were  in¬ 
structed  to  return  to  their  various  associations  and  to  sell  to 
the  members  of  their  associations  the  proposition  of  a  market¬ 
ing  agreement,  with  the  understanding  that  each  association 
would  appoint  a  delegate  for  each  major  commodity,  to  come 
to  Chicago  in  advance  of  this  convention,  specifically  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  January  11,  to  prepare  a  tentative  marketing  agreement 
to  be  submitted  to  this  convention  for  the  consideration  of  the 
members  present. 

This  was  done,  and  a  meeting  of  these  delegates  was  held 
Thursday  morning.  Howard  Orr  was  appointed  chairman  of 
this  temporary  committee  while  at  Washington,  and  he  has 
presided  over  the  general  meetings  of  these  commodity  delegates 
since  they  have  been  in  Chicago. 

They  further  subdivided  here  into  commodity  sections,  there 
being  appointed  as  chairman  of  the  Tomato  Commodity  Com¬ 
mittee  Mr.  Karl  Mayer,  of  Colorado.  This  committee  has  been 
meeting  almost  continuously  since  Thursday  morning,  discuss¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  marketing  agreements.  The  next  order  of 
business  will  be  to  ask  for  a  report  from  this  committee.  It  is 
my  pleasure  now  to  introduce  Mr.  Karl  Mayer,  of  Colorado, 
Chairman  of  this  temporary  Tomato  Commodity  Committee. 

MR.  KARL  K.  MAYER  (Kuner-Empson  Company,  Brighton, 
Colo.) :  Your  Chairman,  Mr.  Barker,  has  told  you  probably  a 
little  more  simply  than  I  will  tell  you  of  the  deliberations  that 
have  been  going  on  in  the  tomato  group,  and  I  am  going  to 


confine  my  remarks  entirely  to  the  larger  group.  In  the  delib¬ 
erations  that  have  been  going  on  in  the  past  four  days  our 
effort  has  been  to  carry  out  the  instructions  and  requests  of 
the  commodity  group  in  formulating  some  equitable  marketing 
agreement  plan. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  pay  my  respects  to  both  the  Products 
Committee  and  the  Tomato  Committee,  for  both  of  them  worked 
diligently  in  an  effort  to  find  some  ground  on  which  they  could 
agree. 

(Mr.  Mayer’s  described  the  work  up  to  this  time.) 

CHAIRMAN  BARKER:  In  the  absence  of  the  written  report, 
which  will  be  available  later,  we  are  asking  Mr.  Mayer  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  relative  to  the 
marketing  agreement  embodying  the  provision  of  price  to  the 
grower  and  fair  trade  practices  incident  to  dealing  with  the 
grower. 

MR.  MAYER:  This  resolution  was  adopted  at  our  January 
13  meeting.  I  don’t  know  whether  that  “13”  has  any  signifi¬ 
cance  or  not:  “Be  it 

“RESOLVED,  That  the  Tomato  and  Tomato  Products  Sec¬ 
tion  go  on  record  as  recommending  a  marketing  agreement  on 
the  basis  of  establishing  minimum  parity  prices  to  growers,  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  contracted  tomatoes  in  1934  for  each  tomato 
growing  section  to  be  the  same  average  price  paid  for  con¬ 
tracted  tomatoes  in  that  section  for  the  1933  crop.  In  comput¬ 
ing  these  prices  obvious  inequalities  in  the  prices  paid  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  shall  be  considered  and  adjustments  made. 

“When  tomatoes  are  purchased  in  the  open  market,  in  no 
event  shall  the  minimum  price  be  less  than  the  equivalent  of 
$6.75  per  ton,  all  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary.  Be 
it  further 

“RESOLVED,  That  adequate  trade  practices  be  included  in 
the  marketing  agreement,  one  of  which  shall  be  that  no  pro¬ 
cessor  shall  knowingly  receive  the  tomatoes  contracted  for  by 
another.” 

I  recommend,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  your  section  immediately 
discuss  this  question  of  price  to  growers,  and  later  this  morn¬ 
ing  I  will  submit  the  detailed  report. 

CHAIRMAN  BARKER:  You  have  heard  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  temporary  Tomato  Commodity  Committee  relative 
to  this  marketing  agreement,  including  the  provision  of  the 
price  to  be  paid  to  the  farmer.  As  I  stated  to  you  at  the  out¬ 
set,  it  is  an  industry  meeting,  and  not  a  legislative  meeting. 
What  we  do  here  today  is  not  binding  upon  the  tomato  indus¬ 
try.  We  are  here  to  recommend  to  them  relative  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  marketing  agreement. 

MR.  T.  C.  HAYES  (Evansville,  Ind.) :  May  I  explain  the 
reason  for  the  $6.75  price?  That  was  requested,  especially  by 
the  Tri-State  group,  as  a  minimum  price,  and  the  reason  it  was 
put  below  the  contract  price  was  that  if  the  minimum  for  open 
market  tomatoes  was  the  same  as  for  contract  tomatoes  there 
would  be  no  incentive  for  the  growers  to  contract,  and  the  can¬ 
ners  were  strongly  in  favor  of  contracting  the  tomatoes. 

MR.  C.  HAUCK  (A.  A.  A.) :  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the 
parity  price  is  going  to  be  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics.  I  am  sure  you  all  understand  that,  for 
the  reason  that  their  statistical  resources  are  better  than  any 
individual  canner’s  or  group  of  canners’.  The  law  provides, 
also,  that  a  parity  price  shall  be  determined  in  that  way. 

Nevertheless,  as  was  pointed  out  to  some  of  you  during  the 
meetings  last  week,  perhaps  it  is  not  understood  as  clearly  by 
those  here  today  as  by  those  who  were  here  last  week,  the 
Department  welcomes  suggestions  from  you  as  to  your  opinion 
about  what  parity  price  should  be,  and  as  I  understand  it,  this 
is  what  the  committee  has  had  in  mind;  so,  by  all  means,  don’t 
withhold  from  us  any  help  you  can  give  us.  Our  job  is  going 
to  be  difficult  enough  in  determining  this  parity  price  and 
relating  it  back  to  that  early  period  which  was  set  forth  in  the 
law  as  being  the  base  upon  which  parity  should  be  established. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  anyone  who  hasn’t  that  very  clearly  in 
mind  now? 

CHAIRMAN  BARKER:  Mr.  Cummings,  were  you  a  member 
of  the  committee  that  passed  the  recommendations  relative  to 
the  base  period? 

MR.  E.  C.  CUMMINGS:  I  was  a  member  of  the  original  com¬ 
mittee  the  first  day  that  consulted  with  Mr.  Campbell  and  where 
we  considered  the  question  of  parity.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
order  to  say  now  that  whereas  parity  will  have  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Department,  we  were  very  strongly  invited  by  the 
Department  to  talk  about  the  named  prices  and  to  use  those  as 
a  suggestion.  If  that  is  so  it  certainly  is  in  order  to  talk  about 
prices  in  dollars  and  cents,  because  we  were  invited  to  do  that 
by  the  Department. 
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MR.  F.  M.  SHOOK:  I  move  that  we  withdraw  from  the  reso¬ 
lution  the  reference  to  $6.75  a  ton.  I  would  hate  for  the  to¬ 
mato  growers  of  this  country  to  have  knowledge  that  we  passed 
a  resolution  favoring  $6.75  a  ton  for  any  ton  of  tomatoes  in 
this  country. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  unanimously  car¬ 
ried. 

CHAIRMAN  BARKER:  Mr.  Souder,  are  you  ready  with  the 
report  of  the  Nominating  Committee? 

MR.  JOHN  S.  SOUDER  (Greenfield  Packing  Company, 
Greenfield,  Ind.) :  The  Nominating  Committee  places  in  nomi¬ 
nation  for  the  ensuing  year  H.  E.  Rathfon,  Red  Key,  Ind.,  for 
Chairman,  and  Roscoe  Wheatley  as  Secretary. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  BARKER:  The  Chair  declares  them  elected. 

Mr.  Mayer  is  now  ready  with  his  report. 

MR.  MAYER:  In  giving  you  this  report,  which  I  as  Chair¬ 
man  unfortunately  have  the  necessity  to  render — not  the  priv¬ 
ilege,  but  the  necessity — I  want  to  preface  it  by  taking  the 
privilege  of  errors  and  omissions  excepted.  If  it  isn’t  gram¬ 
matically  correct,  if  it  doesn’t  cover  all  of  the  details,  please 
do  not  blame  the  Chairman  of  the  temporary  Tomato  Commit¬ 
tee.  He  is  acting  only  as  best  he  can  in  submitting  the  results 
of  these  various  deliberations. 

What  I  am  going  to  read  is  largely  a  repetition  of  what  I 
have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  if  it  is  the  wish  of  this  body  that 
that  be  repeated,  I  will  be  glad  to  read  it.  Otherwise  it  might 
be  pertinent  to  continue  the  discussion  that  is  before  the  group. 

CHAIRMAN  BARKER:  I  think  it  is  well  that  you  read  it 
and  that  we  have  the  complete  report  so  that  we  can  act  on  it. 


Tomato  Marketing  Agreement 

MR.  MAYER:  “Mr.  Joseph  Barker,  Chairman,  Tomato  Sec¬ 
tion: 

“I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  section  the  report  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  Tomato  Commodity  Meeting  which  has  been  in  session 
the  past  four  days.  In  accordance  with  resolution  passed  at 
the  Washington  meeting,  accredited  representatives  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  state  and  geographical  groups  for  principal  commodities 
met  in  advance  of  the  convention  in  an  effort  to  present  to  the 
various  Sections  some  concrete  plan  for  marketing  agreements 
of  these  commodities. 

“The  representatives  for  the  tomato  group  have  been  dili¬ 
gently  at  work  since  January  12,  and  at  the  various  meetings 
held  there  was  wide  discussion  of  the  various  problems  relating 
to  the  principal  features  of  a  marketing  agreement,  and  it  is 
my  purpose  to  give  you  in  condensed  form  the  result  of  their 
deliberations,  which  were  ended  yesterday  evening. 

“Prices  to  growers:  In  spite  of  the  wide  difference  in  opinion 
of  the  group  with  respect  to  canning  tomatoes  and  tomato  spe¬ 
cialty  products,  the  entire  group  was  in  complete  agreement 
favoring  a  marketing  agreement  as  applied  to  tomato  prices  to 
growers,  as  recommended  by  the  full  Commodity  Meeting,  on 
base  period  prices.  The  group  also  was  in  full  agreement  with 
respect  to  trade  practices  as  applied  to  purchase  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  from  the  growers. 

“Allocation  and/or  production  control:  At  this  point  the 
group  found  itself  unable  to  find  a  common  ground  on  which  to 
agree,  for  the  following  reasons:  The  group  representing  strict¬ 
ly  tomato  products  could  not  agree  with  the  group  representing 
the  canned  products  that  any  plan  of  crop  control  or  allocation 
of  production  of  both  groups  could  be  devised,  and  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  tomato  products  representatives,  of  which  Mr.  Gilliat,  of 
Indiana,  was  Chairman,  reported  the  following: 

“  ‘Since  all  packers  of  tomato  products  expressed  themselves 
as  wanting  more  acres,  more  tons,  and  more  cases  of  tomato 
products  in  1934,  we  can  see  no  need  for  control  of  production 
for  packers  of  tomato  products  for  the  year  1934  of  acres,  tons, 
or  cases.  We  recommend  that  the  minimum  price  to  be  paid 
for  contracted  tomatoes  in  1934  for  each  tomato  growing  sec¬ 
tion  be  the  average  price  paid  for  contracted  tomatoes  in  that 
section  for  the  1933  crop;  and  in  figuring  these  prices,  inequali¬ 
ties  in  the  prices  paid  by  different  sections  should  be  considered 
and  adjustments  made. 

“  ‘When  tomatoes  are  purchased  on  the  open  market,  in  no 
event  should  the  minimum  price  be  less  than  the  equivalent  of 
$6.75  per  ton,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.’ 

“Simultaneously  the  committee  on  canned  tomatoes,  of  which 
Mr.  K.  M.  Ryder,  of  Indiana,  was  Chairman,  considered  the 
whole  question  and  referred  back  to  the  general  committee  the 


question  of  control  of  canned  tomatoes  alone.  Immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  group  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  favoring  a 
marketing  agreement  and  the  establishment  of  prices  to  be  paid 
for  contracted  tomatoes  in  1934  for  each  tomato  growing  sec¬ 
tion,  to  be  the  same  average  price  paid  for  contracted  toma¬ 
toes  in  that  section  for  the  1933  crop,  and  agreed  completely 
with  the  tomato  products  group  in  this  connection. 

“The  committee  on  canned  tomatoes  continued  their  delibera¬ 
tions  in  an  effort  to  find  some  fair  basis  of  crop  control  and 
allocation  of  production  to  meet  the  variety  of  conditions  in 
the  widely  scattered  canning  sections,  and  after  much  discus¬ 
sion  the  committee  reported  to  the  group  yesterday  evening 
the  following  memorandum  as  applied  to  crop  and  production 
control,  with  instructions  that  this  committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  be  submitted  to  the  Tomato  Section  for  such  action  as 
they  wished  to  take.” 

I  will  now  quote  the  report  of  that  canning  committee:  “The 
National  Commodity  Committee,  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  or  the  Secretary,  shall  establish  the  proper 
production  of  canned  tomatoes  for  the  United  States  for  1934, 
this  establsihed  production  of  canned  tomatoes  to  be  divided  by 
the  National  Commodity  Committee  and  Secretary  to  geographi¬ 
cal  areas  in  proportion  to  their  average  annual  pack  of  canned 
tomatoes  for  the  past  five  years.  Each  geographical  area  shall 
assume  the  responsibility  of  allocating  the  pack  in  their  own 
geographical  area. 

“If  the  total  pack  for  the  United  States  exceeds  the  estab¬ 
lished  production  for  the  United  States,  then  the  geographical 
area  exceeding  that  allotment  shall  be  penalized  proportion¬ 
ately  in  their  allotment  for  the  succeeding  year  and  shall  in 
like  manner  penalize  the  individual  canner  in  his  succeeding 
allotment. 

“Geographical  committees  may  resort  to  a  strictly  case  or 
tonnage  basis  in  making  individual  allotments  to  canners  in 
their  area,  if  so  desired,  in  which  case  there  shall  be  no  toler¬ 
ance.  In  areas  that  make  allotments  to  canners  other  than  on 
a  case  or  tonnage  basis  such  geographical  committees  shall  use 
every  effort  to  avoid  any  excessive  surplus  production  by  any 
individual  canner,  and  maintain  the  limitations  of  the  total 
allotment  for  their  geographical  area  so  far  as  possible. 

“When  a  canner  buys  on  open  market  exclusively,  then  such 
individual  canner’s  allotment  shall  be  strictly  on  a  case  or  ton¬ 
nage  basis,  with  no  tolerance. 

“When  a  canner  buys  on  an  open  market  and  contract  basis, 
he  is  to  establish  with  the  geographical  committee  a  specific 
contract  acreage  and  a  specific  case  or  tonnage  quantity  to  be 
packed  from  open  market  purchases.  When  such  canner  has 
reached  his  total  case  allotment  production  from  open  market 
purchases  he  is  not  to  be  permitted  any  tolerance.  Production 
henceforth  shall  be  confined  strictly  to  his  allotted  contract 
acreage. 

“The  geographical  committee  may  make  allotments  to  indi¬ 
vidual  canners  on  a  case  basis,  permitting  the  individual  can¬ 
ner  to  have  a  specific  contract  acreage,  based  upon  the  average 
annual  production  per  acre  for  that  district.  Upon  an  unavoid¬ 
able  surplus  crop  yield  per  acre,  then  such  individual  canners 
may  pack  such  surplus  without  impounding,  but  such  excess 
above  their  allotment  shall  be  deducted  from  their  allotment 
the  succeeding  year,  providing  the  area  exceeds  its  total  allot¬ 
ment  and/or  provided  the  total  pack  of  the  United  States  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  established  production  for  that  year. 

“In  the  event  any  canner  has  any  unreasonable  production 
the  geographical  committee  shall  investigate  and  first  consider 
the  average  acreage  production  for  that  district  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  season,  and  shall  examine  the  conditions  under  which 
this  unreasonable  excess  was  produced,  to  further  determine  if 
there  has  been  a  violation  of  good  faith  on  the  individual  can¬ 
ner’s  part.  If  a  violation  of  good  faith  is  found,  the  geographi¬ 
cal  committee  shall  impound  any  portion  of  such  excess  pro¬ 
duction  they  deem  unreasonable,  considering  all  factors  in  the 
case.” 

In  conclusion,  may  I  state  that  the  representatives  of  the 
various  state  and  geographical  sections  have  worked  diligently 
in  an  effort  to  reach  some  effective  conclusion,  and  I  am  sure 
that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  group  in  requesting  the 
Tomato  Section  to  give  all  of  these  matters  their  earnest  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  report  is  respectfully  submitted,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
move  you  that  it  be  received. 

MR.  SOUDER:  I  second  the  motion. 

MR.  KENNETH  RIDER  (Indiana) :  Reference  has  been 
made  to  fogs  and  smoke  screens,  to  which  I  agree.  Isn’t  it 
now  about  time  that  we  come  to  the  point  where  we  face  the 
true  facts?  The  committees  have  met;  they  have  labored  hard. 
They  have  done  the  best  they  could.  They  have  tried  to  recon- 
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cile  various  points.  They  have  tried  to  come  to  a  workable 
agreement.  The  Tomato  Products  Section  came  to  a  conclusion 
that  they  thought  was  correct;  the  Canned  Tomato  Section  has 
presented  its  best  efforts.  There  are  many  who  maintain — 
and  I  must  say  I  believe  rightfully — that  this  is  a  scrambled 
egg  that  can  not  be  unscrambled,  when  you  try  to  separate 
tomato  products  from  canned  tomatoes. 

Therefore,  without  further  argument,  is  it  not  the  proper 
time,  when  this  committee  or  this  meeting  of  the  Tomato  Sec¬ 
tion  should  recognize  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  deadlock,  that 
we  can  go  no  further  except  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  argu¬ 
ments,  the  same  features  that  we  have  had  during  the  past  five 
days,  that  one  can  not  go  without  the  other,  and  that  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned  we  have  come  to  the  point  where  we  can  not 
reach  an  agreement  on  control  of  production? 

In  addition  to  this,  recognizing  the  fact  that  we  must,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  we  wish  to  or  not,  enter  into  some  kind  of 
marketing  agreement  in  which  the  grower  is  protected,  to  ef¬ 
fectuate  the  policies  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  whose 
prime  consideration  was  the  grower  and  only  the  grower,  and 
not  the  canner,  and  that,  whether  we  will  or  not  here  make  any 
sane  recommendations  we  are  going  to  be  covered  by  some  sort 
of  regulation  which  will  protect  the  farmer  (and  I  heartily 
agree  that  that  must  be  done  and  we  are  willing  to  do  it),  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fact  that  the  law  states  that  this  must  be 
carried  out  in  a  certain  manner,  why  don’t  we  adopt  a  sane 
policy  of  saying  that  we  are  now  in  a  deadlock,  we  do  not  see 
our  way  clear  to  control  the  production  of  canned  tomatoes  or 
canned  tomato  products,  but  that  we  do  desire  a  fair  and  equit¬ 
able  marketing  agreement  which  will  protect  the  canners  against 
themselves  and  which  will  protect  the  growers. 

CHAIRMAN  BARKER:  Mr.  Ryder,  in  your  term  “canner” 
do  you  include  the  canner  of  tomatoes  and  tomato  products? 

MR.  RIDER:  Yes;  I  use  that  as  a  broad  term. 

I  submit  that  as  a  motion.  I  move  that  it  be  the  sense  of 
this  meeting  that  so  far  as  the  control  of  production  of  canned 
tomatoes  or  canned  tomato  products  is  concerned  we  are  in  a 
deadlock,  but  that  we  favor  a  fair  and  equitable  marketing 
agreement  to  be  carried  out  as  defined  in  the  Act.  After  all 
is  said  and  done,  you  have  to  go  back  to  the  Act,  whether  you 
like  it  or  not. 

MR.  PRESTON  McKINNEY:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried  by  a  vote  of  seventy- 
six  to  ten. 

MR.  FRANK  CRADDOCK  (Tennessee) :  I  move  that  we 
establish  two  marketing  agreements,  one  covering  canned  toma¬ 
toes  and  one  covering  tomato  products,  both  agreements  to  be 
in  co-ordination  as  to  prices  to  be  paid  growers  for  raw  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  is  understood  that  each  agreement  is  privileged  to 
include  or  exclude  production  control.  That  is  making  a  divi¬ 
sion,  merely,  of  the  two  items. 

MR.  McKINNEY:  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  re¬ 
scinds  the  previous  action. 

MR.  CRADDOCK:  I  will  rectify  it  to  say  that  we  establish 
a  marketing  agreement  for  canned  tomatoes,  if  the  gentleman 
would  like. 

MR.  RIDER:  I  submit  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  anything 
that  might  be  relevant  and  satisfactory,  but  I  think  that  that 
is  not  in  order  now. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  lost,  eleven  favor¬ 
ing  the  motion. 

MR.  SOUDER:  I  move  you  that  the  same  committee  that 
has  been  working  on  this  allocation  and  marketing  agreement 
be  retained,  and  that  they  bring  back  a  draft  of  a  marketing 
agreement  with  the  government. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  carried. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  twelve-ten  o’clock. 

TOMATO  CANNERS’  SECTION 
TUESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  16,  1934 


An  informal  meeting  composed  exclusively  of  packers  of 
canned  tomatoes  assembled  immediately  upon  adjournment 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Tomato  and  Tomato  Products  Sec¬ 
tion,  Mr.  J.  F.  Barker  presiding. 

MR.  C.  BARNES  (Utah) :  I  move  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  seven  be  voted  on  by  this  gathering  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  cases  that  their  territories  represent,  to  find 
out  if  a  big  majority  of  the  pack  wants  an  allocation  of  canned 
tomatoes. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 


MR.  FRANK  CRADDOCK,  JR.:  I  think  I  can  state  that 
those  men,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Mr.  Rider,  were  all 
agreed  on  this  plan.  In  other  words,  they  want  some  form  of 
production  control  on  canned  tomatoes.  To  talk  very  plainly, 
the  tomato  products  men  do  not  want  any  controlled  produc¬ 
tion.  Our  canned  tomato  group,  though,  had  differences  of 
opinion  which  we  fought  over  for  two  or  three  days.  Mr.  J. 
Richard  Phillips  had  one  idea,  we  had  another,  and  we  tried 
to  reconcile  that  and  to  put  up  a  compromise  plan  as  far  as 
possible.  We  had  to  pick  a  plan  that  we  thought  the  canners 
back  home  would  sign. 

Now,  if  you  are  going  to  have  control  of  production,  which 
I  think  is  right,  you  are  going  to  have  to  segregate  yourselves 
from  the  tomato  products  men.  There  are  a  few  men  backing 
both,  but  they  are  in  the  minority.  The  tomato  products  men 
pack  nearly  as  much  stuff  as  we  do.  They  have  brought  out 
clearly  that  they  don’t  want  it.  We  should  go  ahead  with  our 
agreement.  The  question  is,  do  the  canned  tomato  men  want 
an  agreement?  If  you  do,  you  had  better  segregate  yourselves. 

MR.  McKINNEY :  I  believe  the  men  from  California  who 
pack  both  (and  most  of  them  do)  are  for  control  of  both,  but 
let’s  assume,  now,  that  it  is  done  the  other  way.  I  don’t  know 
of  a  canner  in  California  who  doesn’t  make  some  juice.  Each 
and  every  one  of  those  canners,  if  you  have  allocation,  will  be 
limited  on  one  side  but  not  on  the  other,  as  raw  materials  are 
the  same.  I  don’t  see  how  it  is  possible  to  have  such  an  agree¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Tapp  Explains 

MR.  JESSE  W.  TAPP  (Chief,  Special  Crops  Section,  A.  A. 
A.) :  I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  such  an  agreement. 

I  think  it  is  possible  to  work  out  such  an  agreement  provided 
the  canners  can  agree  on  the  basis  for  limitation  and  allocation. 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a  separate  agreement,  you 
decided  by  your  vote  that  you  want  it,  and  the  only  way  that 
could  be  decided  was  on  the  basis  of  the  specific  program  which 
was  presented.  It  is  up  to  the  tomato  canners,  if  they  want  a 
separate  agreement  involving  limitation  of  pack,  to  work  out 
the  details  of  that  program  with  such  cooperation  as  we  will  be 
glad  to  give.  Then  you  should  have  a  commitment  on  that 
specific  program,  with  a  statement  presenting  it  to  us.  I  take 
it  that  this  is  just  an  expression  as  to  whether  you  want  to 
work  out  such  a  program. 

After  much  discussion  as  to  the  form  of  such  control  Mr. 
Tapp  continued:  I  have  only  a  very  general  statement  to  make, 
and  that  is  this,  with  relation  to  enforcing  these  matters: 
The  question  of  a  gentlemen’s  agreement  for  gentlemen  to  abide 
by  is  one  thing;  and  basing  it  on  general  principles  which 
would  be  effective  if  everybody  were  in  agreement  is  one  thing. 
But,  when  you  come  to  us  and  say  that  you  want  us  to  enforce 
an  agreement  by  license,  then  we  have  got  to  get  away  from 
such  general  terms  as  “unreasonable”  or  “bad  faith”  and  get 
down  to  something  more  concrete.  Then,  if  a  man  violates  it, 
you  can  take  his  license  away  from  him,  go  into  court,  or  bring 
him  before  the  Secretary  and  take  his  license  away  from  him, 
or  take  him  into  court  and  get  an  injunction  against  him,  or 
fine  him  under  the  Act.  When  you  contemplate  such  a  proced¬ 
ure  as  that  for  a  violation  of  an  agreement  the  agreement  must 
be  stated  in  sufficiently  definite  terms  so  that  we  can  enforce  it. 

I  realize  that  they  have  worked  very  diligently  and  tried  to 
compromise  a  great  many  different  points  of  view,  but  there  is 
that  practical  problem  from  a  legal  standpoint,  that  you  must 
have  an  agreement  which  is  enforceable,  and  we  can’t  very  well 
promise  to  enforce  something  unless  it  is  stated  in  quite  specific 
terms  and  unless  those  terms  are,  I  would  say,  somewhat  more 
uniform  in  the  different  areas  than  is  probably  implied  by  the 
statement  as  it  now  reads  and  the  further  fact  that  what  we 
must  enforce  is  something  on  the  canner  and  not  on  the  grower. 
That  relates  to  this  allocation  of  acreage  proposition.  We  can’t 
be  put  in  the  position  of  going  out  and  measuring  every  indi¬ 
vidual  grower’s  acreage  in  order  to  see  if  a  canner  has  violated 
his  agreement.  If  you  want  an  agreement  to  allocate  pack, 
and  you  want  it  to  be  effectively  enforced,  it  will  have  to  be  in 
quite  specific  terms  in  order  to  provide  for  that  enforcement. 

It  will  be  perfectly  possible,  no  doubt,  to  get  the  other  type 
of  agreement,  which  75  per  cent  or  90  per  cent  of  your  canners 
would  agree  to  and  abide  by.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit 
that  that  is  possible  along  the  lines  set  up  here,  but  I  am  not 
convinced  that  it  is  set  up  in  specific  enough  terms  so  that  we 
can  enforce  it  on  the  other  ten  or  twenty-five  per  cent. 

I  think,  from  that  standpoint,  that  we  will  have  to  do  quite 
a  little  bit  more  work  before  we  can  feel  that  we  have  a  solu¬ 
tion  whereby  we  can  contract  with  the  canners  to  enforce  it. 
I  think  you  all  see  the  difference  in  the  point  of  view  there. 
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MR.  MORTON  STEINHART  (Otoe  Food  Products  Company, 
Nebraska  City,  Neb.) ;  I  make  a  motion  that  a  committee  of 
five  be  appointed  to  carry  on  this  work. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  carried. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  twelve  fifty-five  o’clock. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING  SESSION 
JANUARY  17,  1934 

The  meeting  convened  at  ten-thirty  o’clock,  Mr.  J.  F.  Barker 
presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  BARKER:  This  is  the  adjourned  meeting  of 
the  tomato  industry,  including  canned  tomatoes  and  tomato 
products.  We  have  present  at  this  meeting  Mr.  Howard  Orr, 
Chairman  of  the  temporary  Commodity  Committee.  I  wish  to 
present  him  and  ask  him  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

MR.  HOWARD  ORR  (Winorr  Canning  Company,  Circleville, 
Ohio) :  Primarily  I  have  no  business  in  this  meeting.  I  am  not 
a  tomato  canner.  I  think  my  total  production  of  tomatoes  and 
tomato  products,  in  proportion  to  my  total  volume,  is  about 
seven  per  cent.  Also,  I  am  very  much  interested  at  this  moment 
in  the  absence  of  any  control  of  tomatoes  to  materially  expand 
my  production  of  tomato  products,  because  I  have  a  need  there¬ 
for. 

For  the  past  several  years  it  has  been  necessary  for  my 
company  to  buy  canned  tomatoes  and  tomato  products  on  the 
open  market,  with  which  to  fill  my  orders.  I  am  stating  that 
in  a  preliminary  way  so  that  you  will  get  my  point  of  view, 
because  I  think  with  that  statement  you  will  recognize  that  I 
am  not  here  in  an  effort  to  sell  the  tomato  canners  on  any 
program  for  their  particular  industry,  regardless  of  whether  it 
is  canned  tomatoes  or  tomato  products. 

But  I  do  believe  that  what  is  happening  in  this  group  meet¬ 
ing  is  what  is  happening  in  all  the  group  meetings,  and  that 
is,  first,  you  are  trying  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  which  is  100 
per  cent  perfect.  You  are  trying  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
which  will  be  all  on  the  side  of  improving  your  position  with¬ 
out  possibly  in  any  way  interfering  with  your  position,  and 
of  course  when  I  say  that  I  am  speaking  in  terms  of  individual 
interests  because,  of  course,  without  a  doubt  that  is  the  spirit 
in  which  we  are  going  to  approach  all  these  problems  and  vote. 
That  is  perfectly  natural. 

But  I  think  you  are  placing  too  much  emphasis,  possibly,  on 
what  might  be  the  30  per  cent  bad  part  of  this  proposition,  at 
the  expense  of  what  might  possibly,  tp  use  arbitrary  figures, 
be  the  70  per  cent  good  of  the  proposition.  In  other  words,  as 
we  stand  today — of  course  any  figures  that  I  use  will  be  entirely 
arbitrary,  for  the  purpose  purely  of  illustrating  the  principle 
and  to  project  more  clearly  my  views,  which  are  purely  per¬ 
sonal  and  which  are  certainly  not  industry  views,  and  which 
are  certainly  open  to  great  error  and  great  miscalculation — I 
believe  that  in  the  light  of  the  past  history  of  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  and  of  the  tomato  canning  industry  you  can  make  this  step. 

A  year  ago,  with  this  canning  industry  at  the  bottom,  at 
almost  the  extreme  bottom,  of  the  greatest  depression  in  which 
this  country  had  ever  been  found,  with  the  business  prospect 
almost  as  dim  and  as  obscure  as  it  ever  has  been,  and  certainly 
probably  the  most  discouraging  within  the  business  life  of  the 
oldest  man  in  this  meeting — with  that  number  one  factor  exist¬ 
ing,  and  with  the  second  factor  the  fact  that  canned  tomatoes 
were  selling  at  a  price  very  substantially  under  the  cost  of 
production,  with  considerable  substantial  losses  to  every  indi¬ 
vidual  operator  of  canned  tomatoes  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
operators  of  tomato  products,  in  the  face  of  those  two  consid¬ 
erations  you  tomato  canners  arranged  for  a  tomato  acreage 
which,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  storm  of  August  23rd,  in  the 
Eastern  section  of  the  United  States,  you  would  have  packed 
20,000,000  cases  of  tomatoes. 

I  submit  to  you  gentlemen  that  if  you,  under  that  set  of  con¬ 
ditions,  arranged  for  a  production  of  20,000,000  cases,  what 
will  you  do  under  the  present  set-up,  in  which  canned  tomatoes 
are  selling  at  prices  substantially  above  the  cost  of  production, 
at  a  profit  to  you,  with  the  general  sentiment  within  this  indus¬ 
try  and  within  this  country  that  we  are  on  the  upward  trend? 

Every  factor  that  exists  in  this  industry,  in  this  general  busi¬ 
ness  structure,  is  tending  toward  a  substantial  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction,  and  don’t  come  to  me  with  the  argument  that  that 
canner  who  is  only  left  on  his  feet  with  one  leg  is  not  going 
to  get  back  into  production  through  the  operation  of  natural 
forces.  I  submit  to  you  that  he  has  always  gotten  back  and  I 
submit  to  you  that  he  is  a  sufficiently  fine  financier  to  get 
back  in  again. 


And  so,  regardless  of  whether  there  is  allocation — and  I 
Want  to  predicate  that  word  and  build  around  it  all  the  apology 
which  I  have  always  made  in  the  discussion  of  it  in  the  general 
meeting — he  is  going  to  operate.  He  is  still  that  potential 
source  of  production  over  which  you  gentlemen  have  no  control. 

I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  to  you  what  is  my  theory,  my 
thought,  my  belief,  and  the  reasons  why  you  are  facing  one  of 
the  greatest  threats  of  over-production  that  was  ever  faced  by 
this  industry.  May  I  mention  one  more:  For  the  last  three 
years  that  canner  has  been  starved  for  profits.  He  has  not 
had  them  and  he  is  now  very  hungry  for  them,  and  apnarently 
this  is  his  opportunity  to  come  back,  in  his  own  mind,  and  get 
them. 

I  hear  this  argument:  “Here  I  am,  a  large,  well-organized 
company,  and  I  have  great  sales  preference  for  my  brands.  I 
have  a  specific  demand  for  my  merchandise.  I  can  buck  the 
tide.  I  can  go  out  and  market  what  I  think  is  the  amount  of 
production  that  should  go  through  my  plants  regardless  of  the 
general  situation,  and  thereon  make  a  profit  and  improve  my 
position.” 

In  that  respect,  gentlemen,  I  submit  to  you  the  published 
operating  statements,  if  you  please,  and  the  balance  sheets,  of 
our  most  successfully  managed  companies  packing  perishable 
food  products  for  the  periods  of  ’30,  ’31  and  ’32,  in  question  of 
that  statement.  I  think,  perhaps,  that  the  small,  well-integ¬ 
rated,  well  operating  company,  packing  25,000  or  possibly  50,- 
000  cases  of  tomatoes,  with  a  small  overhead,  even  though  he 
may  not  have  that  great  sales  outlet,  that  great  brand  prefer¬ 
ence,  may  be  in  a  position  to  work  through  a  situation  like  this 
in  perhaps  a  little  better  shape  and  with  a  little  less  sacrifice 
of  capital  and  reserves  than  the  other. 

Now,  gentlemen,  when  it  comes  down  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  any  segregation  of  the  tomato 
products  from  the  canned  tomatoes,  that  is  purely  a  problem 
for  your  consideration;  and  although  I  hear  a  great  deal  of 
comment  on  the  floor  about  how  smart,  how  intelligent,  the 
tomato  products  people  are  in  refusing  to  have  much  to  do 
with  this  allocation  and  how,  as  a  result  of  this,  if  we  have 
allocation  on  canned  tomatoes  it  is  going  to  build  up  these 
big  volumes  of  surplus  of  pulp  which  are  going  to  give  the 
users  of  pulp  their  source  of  supply  at  ruinous  prices — then  I 
can’t  help  but  raise  in  my  mind  this  question:  If  that  does 
come  about,  and  if  it  works  in  that  way,  isn’t  the  canner  who 
produces  that  pulp,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  loss,  in  self-defense  going  to  be  forced  to  get  into 
the  production  of  juice,  tomato  catsup,  and  other  products,  to 
the  possible  disadvantage  of  the  producers  of  those  items  who 
now  occupy  a  relative  sales  position? 

Those  gentlemen  who  stand  high  in  the  production  of  those 
products  refer  back  to  what  happened  to  the  producers  of 
other  products  of  kindred  nature  who  permitted  an  unbalanced 
situation  to  come  into  their  picture.  I  say  this  to  you  gentle¬ 
men:  The  only  interest  I  have  in  this  thing  is  just  a  little 
petty  personal  ambition,  if  you  permit  and  pardon  it,  to  bring 
out  of  all  this  chaos,  this  conflict  of  thought,  some  sort  of 
principle  of  operation  which  may  apply  to  the  various  canned 
tomato  commodities.  I  believe  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  to 
you  that  there  is  a  very  definite  prospect  of  the  pea  canners 
reaching  an  agreement.  The  beet  canners  have  done  so.  If 
the  beet  canners  reach  an  agreement  the  string  bean  canners 
are  going  to  reach  an  agreement.  Right  now  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  measure  of  holding  up  in  corn,  but  I  have  the  confidence 
that  that  situation  is  going  to  be  corrected,  and  eventually 
we  will  have  control  in  com. 

We  are  going  to  have  control,  apparently,  in  those  four  items, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  have  control  in  tomatoes.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  reconcile  the  differences  that  exist  in  tomatoes.  I 
just  wish  to  submit  to  you  that  an  operator  of  a  pea  cannery, 
or  the  operator  of  a  com  cannery,  can  get  into  the  production 
of  canned  tomatoes  with  the  least  financial  outlay  of  any  major 
canned  vegetable  product.  If  a  corn  canner,  instead  of  going 
along  in  the  normal  tenor  of  his  way,  packing  100,000  cases 
of  corn,  under  this  set-up  has  his  production  cut  to  75,000, 
what  is  going  to  be  his  reaction  if  there  is  no  control  in  canned 
tomatoes  ?  I  don’t  know  what  you  think  his  deduction  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be,  but  I  know  what  I  think  his  deduction  is  going  to 
be.  You  can’t  get  away  from  a  canner’s  psychology  along 
the  line  that  it  is  his  function  to  see  how  many  cans  he  can 
close  through  his  closing  machines,  and  if  he  gets  only  75,000 
cases  of  corn  and  all  that  he  needs  to  get  into  the  tomato 
business  is  a  few  buckets  and  a  few  peeling  tables  and  a  hand¬ 
made  scalder  and  a  wash  room  which  he  already  used  to  use 
for  corn,  what  is  going  to  be  the  answer?  I  don’t  know  what 
you  think,  but  I  Imow  what  I  think.  I  think  he  is  going  into 
the  canning  of  tomatoes,  on  which  he  is  going  to  do  his  specu¬ 
lating,  on  which  he  is  going  to  do  his  gambling. 
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I  don”t  know,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  answer  for  you  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  up  to  you.  My  actual  association  with  conventions 
has  covered  fourteen  years,  but  I  was  reared  in  a  family  of 
canners,  and  that  is  all  I  can  ever  remember  hearing  talked 
about  in  a  business  way — canning.  And  I  (hink  1  can  remem¬ 
ber  back  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  years,  when  there  was  con¬ 
stant  talk  of,  “Oh,  if  there  were  only  some  method  by  which 
we  would  be  able  to  adjust  production  to  consumption.  What 
a  sweet  business  this  would  be!” 

Now,  here  is  the  legal  opportunity  offered  you,  gentlemen, 
the  only  legal  opportunity  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  you 
in  your  history,  to  do  those  very  things.  And  you  appointed 
a  committee,  who  worked  here  for  seven  days,  night  and  day, 
until  two  or  two-thirty  o’clock  in  the  morning,  who  brought 
in  a  conclusion  which  is  probably  seventy  or  eighty-five  per 
cent  sound,  and  some  guy  says,  “What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  this  situation?”  or  “What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that 
situation?”  and  it  is  fired.  It  is  probably  of  about  15  per  cent 
\alue,  and  as  a  result,  therefore,  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
reconciliation  of  those  minor  viewpoints  you  say,  “To  hell  with 
it.  We  will  run  our  business  as  we  did  before.  We  muddled 
through  before  and  we  will  muddle  through  again.” 

But  when  you  say  that  you  are  overlooking  this  fact,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  that  up  until  the  middle  of  1933  you  were  able  to  op¬ 
erate  your  businesses  in  the  way  you  thought  you  should  be 
able  to  operate  them  and  in  the  way  you  wanted  to  operate 
them.  Now  that  is  out.  You  are  now  going  to  be  told — you 
are  being  told — and  as  a  result  of  that  system  you  have  had 
imposed  upon  you  certain  advances  in  your  prime  costs  which 
will  probably  aggregate  seven,  eight,  or  ten  cents  a  dozen 
over  and  above  what  would  have  been  the  cost  had  not  this 
artificiality  been  brought  into  the  picture.  In  other  words, 
for  every  100,000  cases  of  goods  which  you  packed  in  1934  you 
are  going  to  put  into  them  a  cash  investment  of  somewhere 
between  $15,000  and  $25,000,  which  is  more  than  you  would 
have  put  in  if  this  artificiality  had  not  been  put  into  this  pic¬ 
ture. 

And  now  I  submit  to  you,  where  would  you  canners  have 
been  in  your  operating  statements  for  1933,  if  you  had  even 
had  as  good  a  control  situation  or  had  contemplated  as  good 
a  control  situation  in  1933  as  was  actually  given  to  you  by 
virtue  of  Providence,  if  your  costs  had  been  approximately  10 
cents  higher  than  they  were  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of 
these  conditions? 

The  difficulty,  gentlemen,  is  that  you  are  trying  to  arrive  at 
something  perfect.  You  are  trying  to  sit  down  here  and  work 
a  miracle,  and  the  days  of  miracles  are  over.  I  think  that  all 
you  can  possibly  hope  to  arrive  at  in  this  meeting  as  a  con¬ 
clusion  will  be,  “Will  we  be  better  off  at  the  end  of  1934  with 
a  control  situation  than  we  would  be  without  it  ”  I  don’t 
know  how  you  feel  about  it,  and  you  will  have  to  decide.  My 
good  friends  from  Indiana  invited  me  to  come  over  there  in 
November  and  say  something  to  them  regarding  the  progress 
of  the  canners’  base  code,  and  I  had  the  effrontery  to  make  a 
prediction  to  them  and  I  am  now  more  convinced  in  my  own 
mind  that  that  prediction-  was  a  fair  one  and  that  it  had  a 
basis  in  fact.  With  that  thought  I  am  going  to  again  make 
that  prediction,  and  ask  you  to  check  me  on  it  a  year  from 
now:  If  you  gentlemen  go  out  of  this  convention  having  thrown 
out  the  window  the  only  legal  opportunity  that  has  ever  been 
granted  you  to  adjust  your  production  to  the  potential  con¬ 
sumptive  capacity  of  this  country,  your  operating  statements, 
or  your  balance  sheets,  rather,  if  properly,  at  the  end  of  193U 
will  be  in  the  most  deplorable  condition  that  they  have  been  in 
in  any  year  since  you  operated. 

I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  BARKER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Orr,  for  your  talk. 
Mr.  Orr  has  certainly  demonstrated  in  almost  every  meeting 
of  this  convention  that  he  is  in  favor  of  the  application  of  the 
Recovery  Act  in  the  control  of  the  canning  business. 

I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  minutes  of  our  meet¬ 
ing  of  yesterday,  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  business  that 
was  transacted. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  January  16  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  minutes  of  the  informal  meeting  of  the  tomato  canners’ 
group  were  read. 

CHAIRMAN  BARKER:  The  next  order  of  business  will 
be  a  report  from  the  committee  that  was  appointed  to  draft 
and  present  the  marketing  agreement  to  this  body. 

Mr.  Otto  Lowe  read  an  eight-page,  single  spaced.  Market 
Price  to  Growers’  Agreement,  from  which  we  quote  the  price 
feature : 


ARTICLE  II— MINIMUM  PRICE  TO  GROWERS 

SECTION  I.  PRICE  DISTRICTS  .  The  Committee  shall  de¬ 
termine  price  districts  embracing  in  each  instance  those  coun¬ 
ties  and/or  States  in  which  at  the  present  time  justifiable  price 
differentials  exist  in  the  prices  paid  by  processors  to  growers 
for  the  several  varieties  and  grades  of  tomatoes. 

SECTION  2.  MINIMUM  PRICES  TO  GROWERS.  The 
Committee  shall  determine  upon  the  basis  of  all  public  and 
private  statistical  data  available,  the  minimum  prices  to  be 
paid  by  processors  to  growers  for  tomatoes  grown  in  each  of 
such  districts.  Such  minimum  prices  shall  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  approach  parity  price  specified  in  subsection  (3)  of  Sec¬ 
tion  2  of  the  Act,  and  shall  in  no  event  be  in  excess  of  such 
parity  price.  In  determining  such  price  the  Committee  shall 
co-operate  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
other  governmental  agencies  as  well  as  with  the  National 
Canners  Association. 

MR.  LOWE:  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  marketing  agree¬ 
ment,  and  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  suggestions  of  the  Department. 

MR.  O.  GILLIAT  (Indiana):  I  second  the  motion. 

MR.  FRANK  SHOOK  (Easton  Maryland):  It  is  almost  too 
important,  I  think,  for  us  to  pass  on  without  our  having  a 
copy  of  it.  Would  it  be  putting  it  off  too  long  to  suggest 
that  we  have  this  mimeographed  and  that  everybody  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  copy  of  it,  so  that  we  can  vote  on  it  tomorrow 
morning  I  can’t  offer  a  motion;  I  offer  it  as  a  suggestion. 

MR.  FRANK  CRADDOCK,  Jr.  (Dyersburg,  Tenn.):  I  wish 
to  amend  the  original  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  market¬ 
ing  agreement  shall  include  production  control  for  canned  to¬ 
matoes.  I  submit  the  following  production  control  plan: 

(The  proposed  plan  of  allocation  and  agreement  are  with¬ 
held  as  they  were  not  acted  upon,  as  you  will  note.) 

MR.  STEINHART:  I  move  that  copies  of  this  amendment 
be  mimeographed  and  made  available  for  study.  (200  copies.) 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  carried. 

Action  on  the  original  motion  (marketing  agreement)  and 
the  amendment  (production  allocation)  was  withheld  pend¬ 
ing  the  meeting  of  January  18,  1934. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  twelve  o’clock. 

THURSDAY  MORNING  SESSION 
JANUARY  19,  1934 

The  meeting  convened  at  ten-fifteen  o’clock,  Mr.  J.  F.  Barker 
presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  BARKER:  I  will  now  call  to  order  the  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  of  the  tomato  industry.  As  the  first  order 
of  business  we  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  minutes  of 
yesterday’s  session.  (This  was  done.) 

CHAIRMAN  BARKER:  Mr.  Preston  McKinney,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Canners’  League  of  California,  has  asked  for 
the  privilege  of  addressing  this  meeting  briefly.  Mr.  McKinney. 

MR.  PRESTON  McKINNEY  (San  Francisco,  Cal.):  Over  in 
Private  Dining  Room  5  there  is  a  meeting  of  all  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  asparagus  canners  on  their  proposed  asparagus  control, 
the  hearing  having  been  called  for  Saturday  of  this  week  in 
Washington.  Many  of  our  people  had  left  the  Coast  when  the 
government  changes  were  proposed,  and  it  is  simply  essential 
that  before  they  break  up  today  (and  it  will  take  all  day)  we 
go  over  them  to  be  sure  that  we  go  to  Washington  as  a  unit. 
I  have  to  go  to  that  meeting  and  therefore  there  won’t  be  any, 
or  many — so  far  as  I  can  see,  not  any — California  tomato  pack¬ 
ers  here,  and  I  have  asked  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  you  for 
the  reason  that  I  feel  I  should  tell  you  our  attitude.  We  are 
just  one  relatively  small  part  of  this,  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  can’t  be  here  I  thought  I  should  tell  you  how  we  feel 
about  these  things. 

Since  the  meeting  yesterday  I  have  consulted  with  many  of 
our  canners,  as  many  as  I  could,  and  I  think  I  reflect  in  what 
I  say  to  you  the  California  feeling.  We  can’t  get  away  from 
the  belief  that  an  allocation  without  products  included  is  im¬ 
practical.  We  simply  see  it  from  that  point  of  view,  and 
maybe  it  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  products  fellow  rather 
than  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  tomato  canner,  but  we  can’t 
see  how  it  would  be  possible,  using  California  as  an  example. 
If  you  allocate  certain  definite  cases  of  tomatoes  for  canning 
as  such  and  you  have  a  good  crop  out  there,  having  been 
stopped  by  agreement  as  to  the  number  of  cases  you  can  put 
into  canned  tomatoes,  how  can  you  avoid  the  natural  move  to 
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put  the  surplus  into  products,  which  would  seem  to  us  to  pretty 
well  wreck  the  products  situation?  We  don’t  know  the  answer 
to  that. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  recognize — and  we  are  pri¬ 
marily  canned  tomato  packers — the  earnest  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  tomato  canners  as  such  to  bring  about  a  limitation  of 
the  pack,  and  we  recognize  in  Mr.  Craddock’s  proposed  method 
some  merit  because,  in  the  final  analysis,  as  we  see  it,  it  does 
mean  this,  that  if  the  Department  of  Economics  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  declares,  for  example,  that  13,000,000  cases 
are  all  that  should  be  packed,  and  that  becomes  official,  it  would 
appear  that  if  every  district  had  a  big  crop,  which  isn’t  im¬ 
possible,  the  most  that  could  be  packed  and  not  impounded 
would  be  twenty  per  cent  more  than  13,000,000  cases,  which 
certainly  would  be  a  lot  better  for  everybody  than  a  wild  pack 
of  maybe  a  great  deal  more.  So  we  see,  and  it  is  certainly  to 
the  advantage  of  all  of  us,  merit  in  this  method  of  limitation, 
despite  the  fact  that  there  are  some  features  in  it  that,  in  de¬ 
tail,  we  think  would  have  to  be  cleared  up. 

Our  attitude  is  this:  We  are  ready  to  work  with  you  in 
favor  of  any  method  toward  perfecting  this  effort  at  segrega¬ 
tion,  yet  in  our  hearts  we  feel  that  some  time  or  other,  before 
the  final  determination  of  it,  this  matter  of  segregation  must 
be  determined. 

The  major  objection  that  I  see,  from  our  point  of  view, 
after  a  very  quick  reading  of  Mr.  Craddock’s  document,  and 
I  believe  you  will  agree  that  it  is  a  proper  objection,  is  that 
we  buy  our  tomatoes,  as  I  think  most  of  you  know,  on  a  com¬ 
bination  acreage  and  tonnage  basis.  On  the  official  contract 
is  indicated  the  number  of  acres,  the  estimated  number  of  tons, 
and  it  is  provided  specifically  that  the  canner  may  discontinue 
receiving  tomatoes  when  ten  percent  over  that  estimated  num¬ 
ber  of  tons  is  reached,  so  it  is  a  definite  specific  limitation  on 
the  number  of  tons.  Anybody  with  a  lead  pencil  can  take  his 
contracts  and  add  them  up  and  know  exactly  how  many  tons 
he  has  to  take  from  growers. 

As  this  reads,  if  we  were  to  allocate  on  a  case  basis  we 
would  have  no  tolerance.  We  couldn’t  have.  If  we  were  allo¬ 
cated  3,000,000  cases  of  canned  tomatoes,  then  we  would  be 
out  or  we  would  have  to  impound.  I  think  you  will  all  agree 
that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  say  to  us,  “If  you  get  a  big  pack 
out  there  you  can  pack  only  3,000,000  cases,”  and  say  to  Tri- 
States  that  “You,  because  you  are  working  on  a  different  basis, 
can  have  a  tolerance  of  twenty  per  cent.” 

How  best  to  reconstruct  that  I  think  those  of  you  best 
fitted  for  working  out  the  details  can  work  out,  but  I  do  not 
think  you  can  expect  anything  other  than  that  we  should  have 
the  same  freedom  in  working  that  out  as  anybody  else. 

Aside  from  that  it  does  have  to  me  and  to  those  to  whom  I 
have  talked  definite  merit,  in  that  if  we  can  get  away  from 
the  problem  of  products  we  would  really  get  to  the  point  where 
the  worst  that  could  happen  to  us  would  be  twenty  per  cent 
more  than  13,000,000  cases,  the  other  being  products. 

I  have  to,  under  the  circumstances,  leave  our  feeling  with 
you,  and  also  say  that  there  isn’t  a  thought  of  our  being 
obstructive  at  all  in  whatever  deliberations  you  reach  here. 
If  we  can  help  you  in  any  way  we  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 

CHAIRMAN  BARKER:  Conforming  with  the  order  of  the 
meeting  yesterday,  mimeographed  copies  were  prepared  of  the 
proposed  marketing  agreement  for  tomatoes  and  tomato  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  also  of  the  memorandum  concerning  a  proposed  plan 
of  allocation  for  canned  tomatoes.  Also,  the  sub-committee, 
of  which  Mr.  Lowe  is  Chairman,  contacted  the  National  Can¬ 
ners’  counsel  relative  to  a  combination  of  three  plans,  and  I 
will  ask  first  for  Mr.  Lowe  to  make  a  report. 

MR.  LOWE:  So  far  as  a  combination  of  the  two  mimeo¬ 
graphed  plans  is  concerned,  there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  about  nothing.  The  simple  law  of  contracts  requires 
that  everything  in  a  contract  must  be  subscribed  to  by  the 
contracting  parties.  I  am  sure  that  that  is  just  as  simple  as 
anybody  can  state  it.  It  is  not  a  question  of  combining  the 
two.  I  think  the  allocation  plan,  if  decided  upon,  would  operate 
more  or  less  as  a  codicil  to  a  Will.  A  man  writes  a  will  and 
puts  it  in  his  lock  box.  Later  on  he  decides  that  he  wants  to 
change  it,  but  instead  of  writing  the  will  all  over  again  he 
simply  puts  a  codicil  to  it,  and  both  parts  are  read  together. 

This  proposed  marketing  agreement  for  canned  tomatoes 
and  tomato  products  includes  only  one  feature,  and  that  is 
minimum  prices  to  growers.  As  I  understand  it,  everybody 
has  agreed  to  that,  so  that  is  one  agreement  by  itself.  Now, 
if  allocation  is  decided  upon,  the  agreement,  when  finally  sent 
out  to  tomato  canners  alone,  can  have  tacked  on  to  it  an  ex¬ 
hibit  taking  care  of  allocation,  and  when  a  canner  signs  that 
he  has  signed  the  whole  contract.  If  this  goes  out  to  a  to¬ 
mato  products  man,  for  instance,  he  will  simply,  if  he  doesn’t 
Want  allocation,  remove  the  exhibit  relating  to  allocation,  and 
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when  he  signs  his  agreement  he  has  signed  it  only  on  the 
basis  of  a  minimum  price  to  growers. 

Mr.  Austern  last  night  gave  Mr.  Craddock  what  we  call,  in 
law,  a  horse-back  opinion,  and  he  said,  “While  the  precise  in¬ 
terrelation  of  this  agreement  and  the  above  plan  (the  alloca¬ 
tion  plan)  requires  further  consideration  by  counsel,  it  is  at 
present  understood  that  the  two  proposed  agreements  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  single  document.  For  tomato  canners  the  full  docu¬ 
ment,  including  control  features,  will  be  applicable;  for  other 
processors  merely  the  minimum  price  provisions  will  be  in¬ 
cluded.” 

CHAIRMAN  BARKER:  I  believe  the  tomato  canning  in¬ 
dustry  has  come  to  one  common  agreement  on  the  proposed 
marketing  agreement  as  submitted  by  the  committee  yester¬ 
day.  A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Lowe  and  duly  seconded  by 
Mr.  Gilliat  that  the  marketing  agreement,  as  submitted,  be 
approved  and  recommended  to  the  industry.  That  motion  is 
before  the  house  for  discussion. 

MR.  FRANK  CRADDOCK,  Jr.:  I  made  an  amendment  to 
that.  Don’t  you  vote  on  the  amendment  before  you  vote  on 
the  motion? 

CHAIRMAN  BARKER:  In  the  light  of  the  interpretation 
of  this  the  Chair  will  have  to  rule  that  it  cannot  be  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  this  agreement. 

MR.  ARTHUR:  I  move  that  Section  VII  be  eliminated  from 
the  agreement.  (License.) 

MR.  W.  HYATT  (Swayzee,  Ind.):  I  second  the  motion. 

MR.  LOWE :  If  you  eliminate  that  you  won’t  have  any 
agreement  and  the  Department  won’t  accept  it. 

MR.  ARTHUR:  Why  won’t  the  Department  accept  it? 

MR.  LOWE:  Because  you  have  set  up  no  other  method  of 
enforcement  except  that  license  feature.  You  have  no  method 
whatsoever  for  enforcing  your  agreement  if  you  don’t  have  a 
license  in  it. 

There  are  other  features  in  the  agreement  besides  the  price 
agreement.  There  are  features  on  reporting.  How  are  you 
going  to  require  a  canner  to  give  reports  if  you  don’t  have  a 
license  feature  so  that  if  he  refuses  to  abide  by  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  he  can  be  penalized? 

MR.  ARTHUR:  Isn’t  there  any  other  method  under  the  police 
powers? 

MR.  LOWE:  We  have  no  method  except  the  terms  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  that 
Act,  can  license  you  anyway.  That  is  the  only  method  of  en¬ 
forcing  it. 

CHAIRMAN  BARKER:  Mr.  Austern,  would  you  make  a 
statement  relative  to  the  licensing  clause  of  this  agreement? 

MR.  AUSTERN:  I  certainly  agree  with  Mr.  Lowe  when  he 
says  that  the  Secretary  can  license  with  or  without  the  mar¬ 
keting  agreement.  I  think  that  clause  doesn’t,  of  itself,  do 
anything.  It  is  no  more  than  a  request  on  the  part  of  the 
tomato  canners  that  the  Secretary  license  them.  The  licensing 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  marketing  agreement.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  can  sign  an  agreement  without  licensing,  and  he  can 
license  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement.  This  clause,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  is  no  more  than  a  request  which  says  that  in  so  many 
words  we  are,  collectively,  requesting  the  Secretary  to  use  his 
licensing  powers  to  see  that  the  agreement  is  enforced. 

I  don’t  think,  if  you  leave  it  out,  that  the  Secretary  is  pre¬ 
vented  or  prohibited  from  using  the  licensing  feature.  I  want 
to  make  clear  that  if  you  put  it  in  you  can’t  compel  him  to 
issue  licenses.  Beyond  that  I  don’t  think  I  want  to  comment. 

MR.  ARTHUR:  Does  this  power  of  licensing  operate  to 
prevent  anyone  who  wants  to  come  into  the  business  from  do¬ 
ing  so?  Could  it  keep  him  from  coming  in?  Does  it  operate 
as  a  limitation  of  his  freedom  of  action? 

MR.  AUSTERN:  I  will  answer  that  the  conditions  and  terms 
of  the  license  are  not  necessarily  the  same  as  the  conditions 
aiid  terms  of  the  agreement.  In  the  Cling  Peach  Marketing 
Agreement  the  Secretary  took  over  the  entire  contract,  the  en¬ 
tire  marketing  agreement,  and  said,  “Anybody  who  wishes  to 
have  a  license  to  continue  in  business  in  interstate  commerce 
must  adhere  to  every  condition  of  this  agreement.” 

The  specific  answer  to  your  question,  sir,  is  this:  That 
if  the  Secretary  makes  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  and  hold¬ 
ing  a  license  the  two  paragraphs  in  the  section  under  discus¬ 
sion,  then  the  latter  paragraph  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
license,  and  the  only  way  you  can  get  a  license  if  you  come 
into  the  business  is  to  get  a  certificate  of  necessity  and  con¬ 
venience,  as  I  think  is  provided  in  the  Act. 

The  license  is  something  that  is  entirely  apart  from  this 
agreement.  The  Secretary  can  make  conditions  of  that  license 
identical  and,  if  he  cares  to  under  the  Act,  he  can  add  condi- 
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tions  to  the  license  which  you  gentlemen  have  not  chosen  to 
put  into  the  agreement. 

MR.  ARTHUR:  With  the  explanation  of  the  gentlemen  in 
mind,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  second,  I  will  withdraw  the 
motion;  but  I  would  like  to  have  it  put  in  such  a  way  that  it 
would  meet  the  explanations  that  have  been  given  as  to  the 
fact  that  this  convention  should  give  expression  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  that  they  want  the  licenses  limited  to  the  specific  pur¬ 
poses  set  out  in  this  agreement. 

MR.  HYATT:  I  agree. 

MR.  J.  R.  PHILLIPS:  Article  IV,  Section  1,  is  such  a  cum¬ 
bersome  article  that  it  will  take  sixty  to  a  hundred  men  to 
administer  it. 

CHAIRMAN  BARKER:  You  will  recall,  Mr.  Phillips, 
that  one  of  the  former  proposed  codes  of  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association  provided  that  the  commodity  committee  would 
be  nominated  by  different  sectional  or  geographical  groups,  giv¬ 
ing  each  district  a  representation,  and  that  evidently  is  what 
is  in  mind  here,  that  every  section  of  the  country  will  have 
a  representative  voice  in  the  control  of  the  agreement. 

MR.  LOWE:  You  will  find,  under  “Powers,”  the  fact  that 
this  committee  can  delegate  its  powers  and  duties  to  another 
committee.  It  gives  them  the  right  to  make  a  smaller  com¬ 
mittee  out  of  it.  That  is  what  will  happen. 

The  motion  to  adopt  the  marketing  agreement  was  voted 
upon  and  unanimously  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  BARKER:  This  agreement  provides  for  the 
organization  of  a  Tomato  Control  Committee.  The  commit¬ 
tee,  in  this  meeting,  has  recommended  that  a  small  committee 
be  appointed  to  go  to  Washington  on  call  by  the  Secretary  to 
assist  in  the  final  preparation  of  this  agreement  for  a  public 
hearing,  therefore  the  next  thing  in  order  is  a  motion  author¬ 
izing  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  meet  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Secretary,  to  go  to  Washington  to  assist  in 
the  final  preparation  of  this  agreement  for  a  public  hearing. 

MR.  H.  L.  CANNON:  I  move  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  either  five  or  seven,  at  his  discretion. 
The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  carried. 
CHAIRMAN  BARKER:  The  Chair  will  appoint  Mr.  Lowe  as 
Chairman;  Mr.  Gilliat,  Mr.  Childs,  Mr.  McKinney,  and  Mr. 
Shook.  (Applause.) 

The  next  order  of  business  will  be  the  consideration  of  the 
proposed  plan  of  allocation  for  canned  tomatoes.  (Paper  No.  2.) 

I  will  ask  Mr.  Cannon  to  give  us  his  definition  of  tomato 
products  and  canned  tomatoes. 

MR.  CANNON:  If  you  ask  for  my  own  personal  definition 
of  it.  canned  tomatoes  would  be  actually  peeled  tomatoes  that 
go  into  cans. 

MR.  FRANK  CRADDOCK,  Jr.:  To  bring  this  before  the 
house  in  the  right  form  I  move  you  that  we  attach  a  produc¬ 
tion  control  plan  to  the  marketing  agreement,  embodying  the 
general  suggested  plan  of  the  committee. 

MR.  SOUDER:  I  second  the  motion. 

Long  discussion  followed. 

MR.  LOWE:  What  you  are  voting  on  now  is  a  motion  to 
attach  an  allocation  plan  to  the  marketing  agreement,  to  apply 
to  canned  tomatoes  only. 

MR.  CANNON:  Of  course  it  is  a  fact,  now,  that  the  mar- 
ketine  agreement  is  water  over  the  dam,  and  we  are  discussing 
something  here  that  is  being  confused  with  that.  Without  the 
idea  of  excluding  anybody,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  only 
persons  interested  in  the  point  that  we  are  discussing  are  the 
exclusive  canners  of  tomatoes. 

On  a  parliamentary  question  Mr.  Frank  Shook  moved  a  re¬ 
organization  of  the  meeting  with  Mr.  J.  F.  Barker  appointed 
as  chairman  thereof,  the  meeting  to  be  considered  a  tomato 
industry  meeting. 

Discussion  as  to  method  of  voting  off  the  record. 

MR.  KARL  K.  MAYER:  Let’s  look  at  this  thing  in  an  ord¬ 
erly  way.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  final  judge  in  this  as  to 
whether  we  have  allocation  or  not  is  the  tomato  canner  him¬ 
self.  After  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  approves  a  plan  that 
embodies  these  principles,  the  plan  has  to  go  to  all  of  the  to¬ 
mato  canners  all  over  the  country,  and  if  a  majority  in  number 
vote  favorably,  and  approximately  fi6%  per  cent  in  volume  vote 
in  favor  of  it,  then  it  becomes  a  specific  agreement.  Until  then 
there  is  no  way  of  giving  the  tomato  canner  an  opportunity  to 
express  himself.  An  informal  vote  here  won’t  mean  anything. 
I  think  it  would  be  eminently  unfair  if  we  killed  it  here  with¬ 
out  giviuo-  the  tomato  canning  industry  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  itself. 


MR.  SOUDER:  All  we  are  doing  is  voting  on  suggested  plan 
to  be  presented  to  the  canner,  and  he  is  the  ultimate  decider 
of  the  whole  thing.  I  do  not  think  it  is  our  duty  to  formulate 
a  plan  to  be  presented  to  him.  I  think  it  would  be  a  terrible 
mistake  and  quite  an  unfair  action  for  us  to  kill  this  allocation 
plan  without  giving  the  rank  and  file  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  or  against  it. 

Discussion  off  the  record. 

MR.  RIDER:  We  come  here.  The  tomato  products  men 
have  what  they  want.  Along  with  the  tomato  canners  I  think 
we  are  unanimously  agreed  that  we  wanted  a  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  covering  all  raw  products  prices.  We  have  it. 

Now  we  come  to  only  one  issue.  After  all  the  hard  work 
that  these  tomato  canners  have  done  to  try  to  control  their 
production,  which  is  not  a  tomato  products  man’s  business,  it 
resolves  itself  to  a  question  of  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
give  those  boys  an  opportunity  to  try  to  sell  this  thing  back 
home,  and  it  is  certainly  eminently  unfair  to  block  this  thing 
any  further.  What  is  the  difference  whether  it  is  a  vote  by 
states  or  by  weight?  Let’s  vote  by  common  sense  and  give 
these  boys  a  chance  to  sell  their  proposition. 

MR.  MAYER:  I  think  the  motion  stated  that  the  plan  be 
submitted.  I  don’t  think  that  that  requires  any  well-defined 
method  of  voting.  It  should  be  the  sense  of  this  group  here 
that  this  plan  be  submitted  to  the  ^tomato  canning  industry. 

MR.  SHOOK:  Clearly  for  clarification,  I  move  that  we  sub¬ 
mit  a  plan  of  allocation  to  the  canners  for  their  individual  con¬ 
sideration,  along  with  another  plan  that  embodies  only  the  mar¬ 
keting  agreement. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  unanimously  car¬ 
ried. 

CHAIRMAN  BARKER:  The  Chair  takes  it  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  committee  available  upon  call  of  the  Secretary. 
What  is  your  desire  in  this  respect?  Will  the  other  committee 
that  has  been  appointed  be  satisfactory? 

MR.  MAYER:  That  committee  is  representative  enough, 
and  I  so  move. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

MR.  FRANK  CRADDOCK,  Jr.:  You  have  practically  all  to¬ 
mato  products  men  on  that  committee.  I  think  you  ought  to 
have  a  canned  tomato  man  on  there. 

MR.  MAYER:  I  don’t  think  it  is  the  intention  of  the  tomato 
products  men  to  kill  this  situation.  They  have  no  interest  in 
whether  the  tomato  canner  votes  on  allocation. 

I  do  take  the  issue  with  Mr.  Craddock,  that  that  committee 
does  not  embody  tomato  canners. 

MR.  STEINHART:  I  amend  that  motion  to  the  effect  that 
the  Chairman  add  two  strictly  tomato  canners  to  that  com¬ 
mittee. 

MR.  MAYER:  I  have  no  objection  to  that.  On  the  other 
hand,  look  at  that  list.  Mr.  McKinney  represents  the  tomato 
canners  to  the  extent  of  about  3,000,000  cases.  Doesn’t  Mr. 
Shook  represent  them  to  the  extent  of  another  4,000,000? 

MR.  CRADDOClv:  I  agree  that  those  men  represent  can- 
nere  fairly,  but  they  are  tomato  products  men  as  well. 

MR.  MAYER:  I  will  amend  my  motion  to  include  Mr.  Crad¬ 
dock  on  that  committee. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  carried. 

MR.  SHOOK:  I  want  to  suggest  that  there  be  included  in 
the  marketing  agreement  a  definition  of  canned  tomatoes. 

MR.  C.  W.  HAUCK:  May  I  announce  that  we  will  meet  with 
this  committee  on  Monday,  January  29,  in  Washington. 

CHAIRMAN  BARKER:  That  will  be  done. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  twelve  o’clock. 


Memorandum  Concerning  Proposed  Plan  of 
Allocation  for  Canned  Tomatoes  for  the 
Years  1934  and  1935  (No.  2) 

(As  adopted.) 

1.  The  National  Commodity  Committee  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  will  in  the  first  place 
determine,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  what  the 
total  pack  of  canned  tomatoes  for  1934  and  1935  shall  be. 

2.  The  National  Commodity  Committee  and  the  Secretary  will 
then  determine  the  apportionment  of  this  total  pack  among  the 
various  geographical  areas  in  proportion  to  the  average  annual 
pack  of  each  such  area  for  the  past  five  years. 
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While  some  users  seek  improved 
methods  for  the  reduction  of  tomato 
pulp,  catsup  and  kindred  products,  the 
users  of  the  Kook-More  Koils  can  de¬ 
vote  their  efforts  along  other  lines,  for 
the  Kook-More  Koil  is  by  far  the  fast¬ 
est  medium  of  cooking  ever  discovered. 
Thousands  of  users  testify  to  their  su¬ 
perior  performance.  Color  of  finished 
product  and  time  saved  with  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  scorching  is  reflected  in  profits 
gained.  The  coils  are  so  designed  to  be 
easily  cleaned.  No  nipples  through  the 
tank  side.  Both  the  live  and  exhaust 
steam  is  handle  through  one  opening 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  For  products 
requiring  agitation  this  can  be  complete¬ 
ly  accomplished  as  with  no  other  coil  of 
this  nature.  Investigate  these  claims. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  help  you.  Made  in 
all  sizes  from  500  gallon  tank  size  and 
larger. 


INDIANA 


Steam  Jacketed  Kettle.  Standard,  Tilting 
and  Shallow  type 
Indiana  Colossal  Pulpers, 

Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine, 

Pumps  for  Pulp  and  Catsup, 

Hampers,  Knives.  Solder  and  Flux, 

C.  M.C.,  Superbrite  and  Nubrite  Metal¬ 
lic  Coatings. 

Stickle  Differential  Drainage  and  Return 
Boiler  System, 

Steam  Traps, 

Tomato  Juice  Strainers, 

Storage  Tanks  with  Preheating  Coils  or 
Steam  Crosses, 

Indiana  Paddle  Finishera, 

Fillers, 

Indiana  Juice  Extractors, 

Cooking  Tanks  either  Cypress  or  Glass 
lined. 

Improved  Brush  Finishera, 

Indiana  Slush  Pumps  for  handling  Plant 
Refuse, 

Aprons,  Gloves,  Firepots  and  Furnaces, 
Capping  Steels, 

Steel  Stools  and  Dippers, 

Indiana  Continuous  Pumpkin  handling 
System, 

Preheating  Coils  and  Steam  Crosses. 
Tomato  Salters, 

Stainless  Steel  Glass  line  pipe  and 
fittings. 


PATENTED 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  single  or  double 
THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 
THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
For  xvhole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 
THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  tarticulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


PATENTED 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd 
Hamilton,  Ont., 
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3.  Each  geographical  area,  to  which  a  portion  of  the  total 
pack  is  allotted,  shall  assume  the  responsibility  of  allocating 
the  pack  among  canners  in  such  area  for  each  year.  In  making 
individual  allotments  to  canners  in  each  area,  the  Geographical 
Committees  may  utilize  a  case  basis,  and  if  they  do  so,  no 
tolerance  shall  be  permitted. 

(a)  Where  a  canner  purchases  tomatoes  exclusively 
on  an  open  market  basis,  his  allotment  shall  be  made 
strictly  on  a  case  basis  with  no  tolerance  permitted. 

(b)  The  Geographical  Committee  may  make  allot¬ 
ments  to  individual  canners  on  a  case  basis,  by  per¬ 
mitting  the  individual  canners  to  make  specific  acre¬ 
age  contracts  predicated  upon  the  annual  average  pro¬ 
duction  per  acre  for  the  particular  district.  In  the 
event  that  a  yield  per  acre  greater  than  the  estimated 
average  results,  the  individual  canners,  to  whom  such 
specific  acreage  contracts  has  been  permitted,  may 
pack  such  surplus  up  to  an  additional  20  per  cent  of 
his  case  allotment,  but  such  excess  shall  be  deducted 
from  his  case  allotment  during  the  succeeding  year  as 
provided  in  paragraph  4. 

(c)  Where  a  canner  purchases  tomatoes  on  both  an 
open  market  basis  and  acreage  contract  basis,  he  shall 
be  required  to  file  with  the  Geographical  Committee  a 
statement  of  the  manner  in  which  he  will  divide  his 
case  allotment  between  open  market  purchases  and 
acreage  contracts. 

As  soon  as  such  canner  reaches  his  total  case  allot¬ 
ment  from  open  market  purchases,  he  shall  cease  pack¬ 
ing  from  open  market  purchases.  Thereafter  pack¬ 
ing  shall  be  confined  strictly  to  his  allotted  contract 
acreage.  Any  tolerance  provided  by  paragraph  (b) 
above  shall  be  limited  to  such  allocated  contract  acre¬ 
age. 

.  4.  If  the  total  pack  for  the  United  States  exceeds  the  total  es¬ 
tablished  for  that  year  by  the  National  Committee  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  each  geographical  area  which  exceeds  its  al¬ 
lotment  shall  have  such  allotment  proportionately  reduced  for 
the  succeeding  year,  and  such  geographical  area  whose  allot¬ 
ment  is  reduced  shall  in  turn  reduce  the  allotment  for  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  for  each  individual  canner  who  packed  in  excess 
of  his  allotment  during  the  curi’ent  year. 

5.  Where  allotments  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  cases 
and  the  Geographical  Committee  has  permitted  a  canner  to  con¬ 
vert  such  allotment  on  a  contract  acreage  basis,  as  provided  in 
Paragraph  3  (b)  above,  and  such  canner  has  packed  in  excess 
of  the  20  per  cent  tolerance  specified  in  Paragraph  3  above,  the 
amount  of  goods  packed  in  excess  of  the  20  per  cent  shall  be 
impounded  in  the  control  of  the  National  Control  Committee. 
Such  impounded  pack  shall  likewise  be  used  to  reduce  the  in¬ 
dividual  canner’s  allotment  for  the  succeeding  year. 


The  details  of  the  foregoing  plan  can  be  worked  out  to  in¬ 
clude  all  necessary  protection  to  the  individual  canner  such  as 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  National  Committee  and/or  the  Sec¬ 
retary  from  the  allocation  made  by  the  local  Geographical  Com¬ 
mittee.  provisions  for  the  retention  of  title  to  impounded  goods, 
etc.  These  will  have  to  be  carefully  considered. 

A  proposed  Marketing  Agreement  to  insure  payment  of  a 
minimum  price  to  erowers  by  all  processors  of  tomatoes  has 
been  formulated.  While  the  precise  interrelation  of  this  agree¬ 
ment  and  the  above  plan  requires  further  consideration  by  coun¬ 
sel.  it  is  at  present  understood  that  the  two  proposed  agree¬ 
ments  be  presented  in  a  single  document.  For  tomato  canners 
the  full  document,  including  control  features,  will  be  applicable: 
for  other  processors,  merely  the  minimum  price  provisions  will 
be  included. 

I 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS 
JANUARY  16,  1934 


The  meeting  of  the  Catsup  and  Tomato  Juice  Packers  As¬ 
sociation  convened  at  two-forty  o’clock,  Mr.  T.  C.  Hayes, 
Evansville,  Ind.,  President  of  the  Association,  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  HAYES:  Last  summer,  when  it  was  the  mode 
of  the  times,  a  few  of  us  who  pack  tomato  catsup  and  juice 
and  such  things  decided  to  form  a  Catsup  and  Tomato  Juice 
Packers  Association.  Some  of  us  got  a  good  bit  of  good  out  of 
it  before  the  thing  was  over,  and  just  before  this  convention — 
within  the  last  month — I,  unfortunately,  as  President  of  this 
Association,  received  several  letters  asking  that  I  call  a  meet¬ 
ing  here  during  this  week.  Really,  I  don’t  see  any  of  the  fel¬ 


lows  here  who  asked  for  the  meeting.  Perhaps  they  are  busy; 
perhaps  other  things  have  come  up.  But  I  have  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  way  of  a  program. 

MR.  WANGENHEIM:  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  you 
would  cover  what  has  transpired  in  the  committee  meetings  of 
the  past  several  days. 

PRESIDENT  HAYES:  I  might  tell  you  in  part,  but  I  won’t 
tell  you  all,  because  there  were  some  things  said  about  us  that 
weren’t  so  good. 

Very  shortly  after  these  commodity  groups  broke  up  out  of 
the  one  general  meeting  down  there  it  was  demonstrated  that 
there  was  one  group  of  tomato  packers  and  another  group  of 
by-products  packers.  We  did  not  care  for  any  marketing  agree¬ 
ment,  so-called,  which,  most  of  all,  goes  back  to  allocation  of 
acreage.  Especially  did  we  not  want  anything  that  would  come 
out  and  be  so  hurriedly  fixed  up  for  us  as  it  would  be  in  these 
three  or  four  days  of  meetings. 

The  tomato  products  group  formulated  a  little  resolution. 
You  wouldn’t  think  it  would  take  them  three  days  of  hard  work 
to  come  down  to  the  two  paragraphs  that  we  have  in  that  reso¬ 
lution,  but  that  is  how  long  it  took.  Nevertheless,  there  had 
been  a  lot  of  discussion  down  there  on,  if  you  had  allocation, 
whether  it  should  be  on  an  acreage  basis,  a  tonnage  basis,  or 
a  case  basis;  and  after  we  had  gone  all  through  the  set-up  our 
resolution  read  something  like  this:  That  we,  as  packers  of 
tomato  products,  were  in  favor  of  more  acres,  more  tonnage, 
and  more  cases,  to  cover  all  three  of  them,  for  the  coming  year. 
Therefore,  we  were  in  favor  of  no  method  of  control. 

And  we  were  in  favor — and  we  will  do  anything  along  with 
them  or  not — of  doing  what  the  government  wants  us  to  do: 
protect  the  farmer,  the  grower — pay  him  fair  prices.  We  came 
out  and  we  said  that  we  were  favorable  to  a  mai’keting  agree¬ 
ment  this  far,  that  we  favored  and  recommended  paying  the 
grower  the  average  contracted  price  as  a  minimum,  that  to  be 
the  minimum  price  that  was  paid  in  1933.  We  added  one  more 
paragraph  at  somebody’s  suggestion,  that  nobody  should  know¬ 
ingly  steal  tomatoes  from  anybody  else  who  had  contracted  for 
them.  Of  course,  no  one  would  knowingly  do  that,  but  acci¬ 
dents  will  happen  once  in  a  while! 

As  to  this  Association,  apparently  it  is  not  much  interested. 

I  think  the  entire  matter  was  settled  this  morning.  If  we  get 
a  lot  more  tomatoes  the  market  and  everybody  else  will  take 
care  of  itself. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  gentlemen  have  some  more  ideas.  I 
would  be  glad  to  hear  them  at  this  time. 

MR.  WAGENHHEIM:  Inasmuch  as  we  will  all  probably  be 
covered  by  a  Master  Code  and,  if  that  is  completed,  we  will 
probably  want  to  have  a  few  detailed  things  that  apply  to  our 
industry  looked  after,  I  make  the  recommendation  that  we  con¬ 
tinue  this  association  inactive,  if  you  will,  until  after  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  that  Master  Code,  and  at  that  time  use  the  organiza¬ 
tion  as  it  has  been  functioning  to  take  care  of  the  detailed  in¬ 
terests  of  the  industry.  If  that  suggestion  is  adopted  I  will 
then  make  a  motion  that  we  adjourn. 

PRESIDENT  HAYES:  Before  that  comes  along,  gentlemen, 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  don’t  ever  want  to  get  into  organiza¬ 
tion  work  again.  I  don’t  want  to  be  the  head  of  it. 

The  eight  or  ten  of  us  who  started  this  thing  and  got  the 
benefit  of  it  are  going  to  get  together  this  spring  and  summer 
and  we  are  going  to  do  some  more  good  with  it,  so  far  as  we 
can  see.  Whether  this  organization  goes  along,  or  whether  we 
have  an  organization,  I  don’t  say  I  don’t  care.  I  think  there 
is  a  big  place  for  it,  but  the  job  is  too  big  for  me.  I  am  not 
politician  or  organization  man  enough  to  organize  it. 

I  never  had  any  intention  of  calling  a  meeting  here.  The 
only  reason  I  called  it  was  because  I  had  letters  from  those 
four  or  five  packers,  and  I  don’t  believe  one  of  them  is  here 
now,  requesting  that  we  meet  here  at  this  time.  Perhaps  what 
has  gone  on  before  in  settling  this  thing  as  to  allocation  has 
taken  care  of  it,  and  maybe  they  feel  that  they  don’t  need  it 
now. 

Before  we  take  up  the  suggestion  just  made  I  would  like  more 
than  anything  else  to  have  the  resignation  of  the  so-called 
President  accepted. 

MR.  W.  S.  COOKE:  We  have  just  come  over  from  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Pickle  Association.  Possibly  you  men  may  be  some¬ 
what  interested  in  association  work.  I  quite  agree  with  you 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  discouragement  in  it.  I  have  just 
finished  my  term  as  President  of  that  association.  We  have 
belonged  to  it  almost  since  its  inception,  and  it  is  discourag¬ 
ing — terribly  discouraging.  But  I  do  think  that  the  results  that 
we  have  obtained  in  that  group  have  been  worthwhile. 

There  is  one  thing  that  particularly  impresses  me  about  any 
association  work,  no  matter  how  much  discouragement  there  is. 
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At  least  you  get  to  know  your  competitors  better,  and  I  think 
that  is  a  very  important  thing — to  know  your  competitors,  to 
realize  that,  after  all,  they  are  human,  they  are  trying  to  op¬ 
erate  their  business  at  a  profit,  and  they  haven’t  any  horns 
on  them.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  your  competition  is  a 
little  more  friendly  when  you  get  to  know  your  competitors.  I 
don’t  believe  you  will  believe  everything  that  is  said  about 
them. 

As  I  say,  we  have  not  accomplished,  in  this  group  that  I  am 
speaking  of,  what  we  would  like  to  have  accomplished,  but  we 
are  accomplishing  some  things.  These  past  two  or  three  years 
have  been  trying  years  for  everyone,  not  only  those  in  the  food 
business  but  in  every  other  business.  Most  of  us  have  oper¬ 
ated  our  businesses  at  a  loss.  I  think  that  is  true  of  most  in¬ 
dustries.  Competitive  conditions,  I  suppose,  have  been  worse 
than  they  have  been  for  many  years.  Purchasing  power  has 
been  low;  we  haven’t  had  the  consumption.  We  have  had  some 
pretty  large  packs. 

Mr.  Hayes  speaks  rather  disparagingly  of  what  he  has  done, 
but  those  of  us  who  have  met  with  him  each  time  feel  that  he 
has  done  a  very  good  job.  Possibly  he  hasn’t  had  all  the  sup¬ 
port  that  he  thinKs  he  should  have  had,  but  I  think  each  one 
of  us  has  tried  to  do  his  bit. 

Personally,  I  would  hate  very  much  to  see  his  resignation 
accepted.  1  would  like  to  see  him  carry  on.  I  don’t  know  how 
much  activity  we  can  engage  in  this  year.  I  do  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  for  us  to  drop  it  when  we  have  just  started.  I 
would  like  to  get  better  acquainted  with  you  men,  and  I  think 
we  would  like  to  get  better  acquainted  with  each  other. 

We  have  a  pretty  large  industry.  It  is  quite  an  important 
factor  in  the  food  industry,  and  the  food  industry,  after  all,  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  country.  I  would  like  to  see  us,  as  I 
say,  continue.  I  would  like  to  see  us  have  annual  meetings.  I 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  Hayes  that  if  the  larger  organization 
doesn’t  go  through  there  will  be,  I  hope,  a  smaller  organization 
that  will  function  and  get  together  occasionally. 

I  think  this  code,  if  it  ever  is  adopted,  will  correct  a  good 
bit  of  our  trouble.  It  would  be  interesting  and  satisfying  to 
know  that  a  price  list  meant  what  it  said,  that  if  some  packer 
quoted  a  price  that  was  what  he  was  going  to  sell  his  merchan¬ 
dise  at.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  that  a  good  many  other 
unethical  practices  were  to  be  eliminated,  and  it  looks  as  though 
that  may  happen. 

Another  thing  I  am  interested  in  is  the  acreage  report  as 
made.  I  don’t  know  whether  it  meant  quite  what  it  said  or 
not,  but  I  think  that  if  we  are  not  careful  this  year  we  will 
have  a  situation  wherein  we  will  be  back  with  an  over-produc¬ 
tion  and  ruinous  prices.  I  think  every  one  of  us  should  pack 
the  goods  that  he  can  normally  sell.  The  minute  you  pack  more 
goods  than  you  have  a  normal  market  for,  you  of  necessity  must 
attempt  to  take  that  business  away  from  somebody  else,  and  I 
don’t  believe  any  of  us  want  to  go  back  to  last  spring’s  or  last 
winter’s  prices,  so  I  think  the  determining  factor  as  to  a  profit 
or  loss  next  winter  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  acreage 
and  by  the  production  that  we  bring  forth  this  fall. 
PRESIDENT  HAYES:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cooke. 

Gentlemen,  I  might  say  something  right  along  that  line.  All 
the  other  products — peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  string  beans,  and  the 
rest  of  them — have  some  statistics,  and  I  think  I  brought  out 
quite  forcibly  during  the  last  few  days  the  fact  that  there  just 
isn’t  anyone  who  can  tell  anything  about  how  much  catsup  was 
packed,  how  much  there  is,  where  it  is,  or  how  it  is.  Does  any¬ 
body  have  any  idea?  Have  you  ever  known  anything  at  all 
about  it?  We  haven’t  any  statistics  and  perhaps  we  are — I 
won’t  say  better  off  without  them,  but  it  is  something  to  think 
about. 

Discussion  of  price  agreement  off  the  record. 

Discussion  of  catsup  standards  off  the  record. 

MR.  COOKE:  We  are  lacking  here  several  of  the  very  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  our  industry,  and  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  accomplish  what  we  would  if  we  had  them  here.  I  there¬ 
fore  move  that  we  adjourn  the  meeting  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
President  for  another  meeting  at  a  later  date. 

MR.  O.  L.  TEAGARDEN  (Oak  Harbor,  Ohio) :  I  second 
the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  HAYES:  Before  I  can  accept  that  motion  may 
I  suggest  that  you  get  a  new  President? 

MR.  COOKE:  We  can’t  get  any  place  today.  We  are  not 
representative,  that’s  all,  and  until  we  are  we  just  can’t  get 
any  place. 

MR.  TEAGARDEN :  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  one  reason 
why  the  attendance  is  not  better  here  today  is  because  there 
are  quite  a  few  of  the  packers  who  are  attending  other  meetings. 
I  know  I  just  left  a  meeting  a  while  ago  that  I  would  have  liked 


to  have  remained  in,  but  I  wanted  to  come  here,  too.  I  think 
that  is  probably  true  of  several  others,  and  I  hope  that  none 
of  those  who  are  present  today  will  feel  discouraged  and  think 
we  are  just  getting  nowhere.  I  believe  we  have  possibilities  of 
getting  together  and  accomplishing  something. 

There  is  a  thing  that  is  vitally  important  to  the  industry, 
and  I  think  we  are  facing,  this  coming  year,  a  situation  that 
really  requires  this  association  to  become  closer  knit,  to  become 
more  closely  associated  for  what  we  really  should  get  if  we 
expect  to  accomplish  in  the  end  anything  profitable  in  this 
business.  I  am  referring,  when  I  say  we  are  facing  a  situation 
this  coming  year,  to  an  over-production.  I  think  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  in  the  making  unless  something  is  done  to  prevent  it, 
and  I  hope  that  at  some  early  date  we  can  get  together  a  real 
representation  of  the  tomato  catsup  and  juice  industry. 

PRESIDENT  HAYES:  Had  it  been  left  to  me  alone  I  would 
never  have  called  a  meeting  during  the  canners’  convention  this 
week.  We  would  have  had  it  at  some  other  time.  It  would 
never  have  been  held  here. 

Without  any  action  on  pending  motions  the  meeting  adjourned 
at  three-forty  o’clock. 

APPLE  PRODUCTS  SECTION 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  17,  1934 

The  Apple  Products  Section  Meeting,  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  convened  at  ten-twenty  o’clock,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Richendrfer,  Washington,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  We  have  been  listening  to 
opening  remarks  for  the  last  few  mornings,  and  these  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  just  about  the  same. 

Saturday  morning  most  of  the  folks  present  met  with  the 
attorney  for  the  National  Canners  Association,  and  we  read 
this  proposed  code  section  by  section  to  him,  and  I  have  on  the 
margin  here  notations  that  he  made. 

I  don’t  think  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  minutes  of  last  year’s 
meeting  because  they  have  been  printed. 

President  Hutchinson  has  requested  me  to  ask  the  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee  to  nominate  officers  who  must  all  be  members. 
The  By-Laws  of  the  Association  authorize  each  Section  to  elect 
a  chairman,  vice-chairman  and  secretary  by  vote  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  present.  I  will  appoint  for  the  Nominating  Committee:  . 

Mr.  M.  E.  Knouse,  The  Knouse  Corporation,  Peach  Glen, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Marvin,  Olympia  Canning  Company,  Olympia, 
Washington. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Griffin,  H.  A.  Johnson  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

We  have  been  in  the  code  business  since  last  May.  At  that 
time  we  were  in  the  lead.  Now  we  are  not.  All  these  vege¬ 
table  boys  have  to  come  in  and  get  a  code  before  we  do.  So 
on  Saturday  we  just  put  it  off.  We  are  here  this  morning;  the 
meeting  is  yours.  I  have  quit  kicking.  I  have  quit  objecting. 
I  have  quit  doing  everything.  Anything  is  all  right  with  me. 

Seven  months  ago,  in  my  own  mind  I  know  all  about  it;  six 
months  ago  I  felt  I  knew  a  little  less;  and  since  then  a  little 
less  each  month,  until  this  morning  I  am  absolutely  blank.  We 
must,  however,  get  a  code  of  our  own  making,  or  the  big  fel¬ 
lows  in  the  industry  will  make  one  for  us.  Take  your  choice. 

This,  you  understand,  is  the  regular  Apple  Products  Section 
meeting,  and  we  can  discuss  anything  pertaining  to  apples  that 
we  want  to.  It  might  clarify  things  if  someone  would  make  a 
motion  that  we  discuss  this  code. 

MR.  PAUL  E.  EMERSON  (Comstock  Canneries,  Inc.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  Y.):  I  will  make  a  motion  that  we  discuss  this  and 
have  a  report  from  the  Code  Committee  Chairman,  Mr.  Meyer, 
as  perhaps  some  of  the  members  are  not  quite  up  to  date. 

MR.  A.  L.  GRIFFIN  (H.  A.  Johnson  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.):  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

MR.  E.  A.  MEYER  (Biglerville,  Penna.):  This  is  most  dis¬ 
tasteful  and  is  getting  more  so  every  day.  I  am  not  going  back 
over  it  to  review  the  history  since  May  31  when  we  started  on 
this  in  Washington. 

Enlarging  a  little  bit  on  Mr.  Richendrfer’s  report  of  the  Sat¬ 
urday  meeting:  First  of  all,  I  am  partly  responsible  for  calling 
that  group  together,  and  it  is  still  my  feeling  that  the  pro¬ 
cedure  that  we  should  follow  is  this,  that  we  should  organize 
today,  and  effect  an  organization  with  the  full  intention  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  code  shortly.  The  purpose  in  that  is 
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obvious,  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  all  you  people  to¬ 
gether  when  we  are  back  home. 

With  that  in  mind  we  had  a  meeting  Saturday  with  members 
from  the  National  Canners  Association  and  with  two  members 
from  the  Administration.  We  went  over  the  last  draft  of  the 
proposed  Apple  Code  and  discussed  it  pro  and  con,  and  finally 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  about  two  sections  of 
the  Apple  Canning  Code  that  are  important.  The  others  all 
will  be  covered  by  the  N.  C.  A.  code.  I  think  you  have  all  had 
a  copy  of  the  N.  C.  A.  code,  and  I  understand  from  reports 
that  when  it  was  submitted  to  the  industry  that  there  weren’t 
\ery  many  comments.  It  looks  as  if  it  would  go  through  in 
that  form. 

It  seems  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  Apple  Canners  and  getting 
to  be  more  the  feeling  of  all  the  members  of  the  various  groups 
that  we  want  to  have  one  major  code,  and  if  there  are  a  few 
peculiarities  of  our  business,  make  a  few  supnlementary  codes 
to  cover  those  few. 

In  the  light  of  that  I  am  just  going  to  go  through  this 
thing  and  get  to  these  points  that  I  would  like  to  have  discus¬ 
sion  on.  Starting  with  the  beginning,  all  this  on  General  Pur¬ 
pose,  Definitions  and  Labor  is  in  the  master  code. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  have  your  discussion  on  Article 
V,  Administration,  of  the  code.  That,  I  think,  is  one  of  the 
things  that  your  own  industry  will  have  to  work  out.  There 
may  be  some  different  attitudes  on  that,  but  I  think  that  Apple 
Canning  industry  will  have  to  work  out  the  administration  of 
its  code,  either  the  N.  C.  A.  code  or  the  code  for  its  own  in¬ 
dustry. 

Opening  the  discussion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  has  been 
suggested  that  we  include  the  Ozark  Section.  Is  there  any  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Ozark  Section  present?  In  my  acquaint¬ 
ance,  I  don’t  think  there  is. 

MR.  W.  B.  GLOVER  (National  Fruit  Products  Company, 
Washington,  D.  C.):  Yes,  I  think  there  is.  I  had  occasion  to 
talk  with  a  representative  from  that  section.  There  have  been 
no  apples  canned  down  there  for  the  past  two  years.  The  only 
thing  they  are  canning  is  tomatoes.  I  don’t  offer  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  including  the  Ozarks,  but  I  am  wondering  if  there  is 
much  use  in  doing  that  at  this  time.  If  they  resume  canning 
down  there  that  feature  of  the  administration  set-up  can  easily 
be  arranged  to  take  care  of  it. 

MR.  MEYER:  That  was  my  attitude  all  the  way  along,  not 
that  they  are  not  an  important  canning  section,  but  canned  ap¬ 
ples  are  of  such  small  interest  to  them  that  they  would  not  take 
any  active  part  in  the  code.  The  only  thing  is  they  ask  if  all 
sections  are  represented,  and,  of  course,  we  can’t  bar  any.  Your 
present  set-up  as  proposed  now  in  Article  V  is: 

New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia,  Michigan,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  California. 

Right  there  on  the  last  section,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bums 
if  we  could  include  those  states  in  one  section,  or  do  you  want 
to  have  a  split  on  that  between  Idaho,  California  and  the  North¬ 
west. 

MR.  BURNS:  Idaho  is  with  us  anyway. 

MR.  MEYER:  Are  there  any  suggestions  on  this  set-up? 
Section  2  of  this  Article  V  on  Administration  reads  this  way: 
“Each  geographical  area  shall  select  one  member  to  be  their 
representative  on  the  National  Control  Committee.’’ 

I  imagine  one  question  there  is,  is  there  any  one  section  in 
these  five  that  should  have  more  representation  on  the  Control 
Committee  than  any  other  section? 

Discussion  off  the  record. 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  In  the  discussion  with  the 
attorney  on  Saturday,  I  marked  Section  2  of  Article  V,  “Okay.” 
Since  there  is  no  motion  made  against  this,  we  can  go  on. 

MR.  MEYER:  “Section  3:  These  five  individuals  will  con¬ 
stitute  the  National  Control  Committee  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,”  which  will  now  be  changed 
to  the  Administrator  because  it  is  an  N.  R.  A.  Code.  “The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,”  which  will  now  be  changed  to  Admin¬ 
istrator,  “will  appoint  one  or  two  additional  members  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  interests  of  the  growers  and  to  represent  the  con¬ 
sumers.”  That  clause  will  be  stricken  out  and  there  will  be 
a  standard  clause  in  there  from  the  Administration  on  Code 
Authority.  That  doesn’t  need  any  discussion.  They  are  going 
to  see  that  that  gets  in.  You  will  have  two  non-voting  authori¬ 
ties  from  the  Code  Administration. 

Section  4  is  detail,  and  it  has  been  questioned  whether  it 
should  or  should  not  be  in.  The  final  conclusion  was  that  we 
should  leave  it  in. 

“Each  committeeman  will  be  chairman  of  a  sub-committee  of 
three  or  more  selected  by  the  local  geographical  group.  This 


sub-committee  to  cooperate  with  the  National  Control  Commit¬ 
tee  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Code.” 

The  only  reason  that  is  brought  in  is  that  the  Administra¬ 
tion  wants  to  be  definitely  sure  that  the  National  Control  Com¬ 
mittee  is  appointed  by  the  members  of  the  industry. 

“The  secretary  of  the  National  Canners  Association  or  his 
authorized  representative  will  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Control  Committee  and  will  be  referred  to  as  the  General  Coun¬ 
sel.”  That  is  Section  5  under  Article  V. 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  That  is  marked  “okay.” 

MR.  MEYER:  I  think  that  was  agreeable  all  the  way 
through. 

Section  6  is  the  list  of  the  duties  of  the  National  Control 
Committee  and  that  is  quite  formal,  and  I  think  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  written  up  by  standard  clauses  in  our  N.  C.  A.  code.  I 
don’t  think  we  have  anything  there  that  will  be  worthwhile 
discussing  except  this  one  thought  that  I  think  the  Code  Com¬ 
mittee  would  like  to  have  discussion  from  the  representative 
group  this  morning  on,  and  that  is,  what  is  your  attitude  to¬ 
ward  a  marketing  agreement? 

Some  of  us  think  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we 
want  it  or  whether  we  don’t  want  it.  Some  of  us  think  that 
perhaps  if  we  want  it  we  will  have  it  before  we  would  have  it 
If  we  didn’t  want  it.  The  general  feeling  of  some  of  us  has 
been  that  we  should  simply  forget  a  marketing  agreement  at 
this  time  and  should  try  to  get  a  code,  get  it  operative.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  marketing  agreement,  it  will  not  be  effective 
until  next  August.  Let  that  situation  take  care  of  itself  be¬ 
tween  this  and  that  time. 

Discussion  off  the  record. 

MR.  MEYER:  “Section  6  (d) :  When  and  if  the  licensing 
provision  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  is  used,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Control  Committee  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  administer  this  provision.” 

The  next  section  that  came  up  for  discussion  the  other  day 
that  we  have  a  few  marks  on  is  Article  VI,  Violations.  The 
first  paragraph  reads  like  this: 

“Any  interested  party  shall  give  notice  of  any  violation  of 
the  terms  or  conditions  of  this  Code  in  a  written  statement  to 
the  committeeman  of  his  area  with  a  copy  to  the  general  coun¬ 
sel.” 

It  was  recommended  that  that  be  reversed  to  read  like  this*. 
“That  the  violation  be  reported  to  the  general  counsel  with  a 
copy  to  the  committeeman.” 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  That  was  on  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  attorney. 

Discussion  off  the  record. 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  The  conversation  the  other 
day  was  to  the  effect  that  it  would  stop  a  lot  of  local  friction 
if  it  went  to  the  big  fellow  who  would  send  it  back  to  be  taken 
care  of  locally.  Would  there  be  any  objection  from  the  in¬ 
dustry  if  that  were  reversed? 

MR.  MEYER:  “The  National  Control  Committee  will  in¬ 
vestigate  the  charge  and  request  from  the  canner  a  statement 
of  the  facts  under  oath.  After  due  investigation,  if  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  National  Control  Committee  that  the  charges  are 
substantiated,  it  shall  notify  the  canner  so  violating  the  Code 
of  its  findings  and  request  that  such  violations  be  discontinued. 
If  the  canner  continues  in  the  violation,  the  National  Control 
Committee  shall  notify  the  President  who  may  take  such  action 
as  he  deems  necessary.” 

I  feel  that  there  will  be  standard  clauses  that  will  cover  that 
entirely.  If  there  are  no  standard  clauses  now  there  will  be 
some  made  when  you  get  down  to  Washington. 

Article  VII  is  Statistical  Information.  That  is  standard. 
Article  VIII  will  have  to  be  revised  because  the  present  one 
won’t  get  by.  I  feel  there,  again,  that  there  will  be  a  stand¬ 
ard  prpvision  in  the  N.  C.  A.  Code  that  we  will  adopt. 
Discussion  off  the  record. 

MR.  MEYER:  Article  IX  is  the  exchange  of  open  prices. 
There  we  will  adopt  the  N.  C.  A.  clause  on  open  prices.  We 
have  one  clause  in  here  that  is  the  wish  of  the  industry,  but  I 
don’t  think  we  can  get  it  into  the  code.  “The  prices  we  set  to 
be  sent  in  to  the  Secretary,  who  in  turn  will  send  copies  to  all 
apple  canners.” 

I  think  we  might  all  agree  that  is  what  we  might  want  to 
have  done  and  set  up  the  machinery  to  do  it  and  carry  it  out, 
but  I  don’t  think  we  can  put  it  into  the  code.  It  smirks  too 
much  of  price  fixing  to  be  passed  on. 

Discussion  off  the  record. 

MR.  E.  A.  MEYER:  Outside  of  that,  we  have  one  other  item, 
and  if  we  decide  that,  we  will  spend  the  rest  of  the  week  here. 
There  are  two  references  in  your  code  to  brokerage.  You  all 
know  that  brokerage  has  developed  into  a  major  fight,  and  the 
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conclusion  of  your  Committee,  I  would  say,  is  this;  That  we 
leave  the  brokerage  entirely  blank  in  our  code.  When  the  major 
hght  is  finished,  they  will  write  a  code  that  will  go  into  our 
code.  If  I  am  right  on  that,  that  is  the  situation. 

That  covers  everything  that  I  want  to  bring  before  the 
group  in  reference  to  the  code.  I  would  like  to  have  two  things 
decided  here  today. 

Your  present  Code  Committee  consists  of  five  members  who 
are  scattered  over  the  country  from  Washington  to  Maine.  If 
this  works  out  the  way  I  hope  it  will,  after  the  N.  C.  A.  Code 
is  signed,  we  will  immediately  draw  up  the  Supplementary  Code 
and  file  it  in  Washington  for  hearing.  If  all  of  the  members 
of  the  present  code  committee  can  be  present  at  the  public 
hearing  it  will  be  very  fine.  After  the  public  hearing  is  over 
there  will  be  ten  days  given  for  filing  of  objections  and  things 
of  that  kind,  and  at  the  end  of  those  ten  days  the  Administra¬ 
tion  will  carefully  go  over  the  provisions  in  our  code.  They 
are  going  to  ask  that  we  have  a  small  committee  located  at 
their  back  door  that  they  can  invite  in  any  time  and  with  full 
authority  discuss  sections  of  this  code.  How  do  you  want  to 
handle  that? 

MR.  MEYER:  Then  it  is  the  wish  of  the  industry  that  the 
present  Code  Committee  work  this  out  as  best  they  can?  Is 
that  what  the  industry  wants  us  to  do? 

The  other  matter  I  would  like  to  have  discussed  here  is  not 
entirely  on  the  code,  except  that  it  will  come  in,  and  that  is 
this;  Your  code  says  that  you  will  have  a  uniform  sales  con¬ 
tract,  or  should  have  a  uniform  sales  contract.  I  think  we  are 
all  agreeable  on  that.  I  would  like  to  have  an  open  discussion 
on  that. 

MR.  GLOVER:  May  I  interrupt  just  a  minute  to  go  back 
to  the  other  discussions?  I  don’t  know  whether  your  minutes 
are  clear  on  this  point.  The  government  is  going  to  insist  that 
they  deal  with  a  committee  that  has  the  power  to  bind  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  they  are  going  to  ask  for  a  certified  copy  of  the 
minutes  showing  that  the  committee  has  that  authority.  I 
lecommend  that  your  chairman  ask  for  a  motion  clearly  speci¬ 
fying  the  names  of  the  committee  and  the  extent  of  the  power. 
CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  I  would  ask  for  that  motion. 
MR.  MEYER:  Those  on  the  Committee  are:  Mr.  Arthur 
Griffin,  New  England;  Mr.  Paul  E.  Emerson,  New  York;  Mr. 
Meyer,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia;  Mr.  Howard 
Morgan,  Michigan;  Mr.  J.  C.  Richendrfer,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho  and  California.  This  is  the  appointed  Code  Committee. 

MR.  GLOVER:  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Arthur 
Griflfin,  Mr.  Paul  E.  Emerson,  Mr.  E.  A.  Meyer,  Mr.  Howard 
Morgan  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Richendrfer  be  empowered  to  contact  the 
officials  of  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a 
code  of  fair  competition  for  the  apple  canning  industry,  and 
that  they  be  empowered  to  make  all  decisions  for  the  industry 
and  to  bind  the  industry  by  such  decisions. 

MR.  BURNS:  I  question  the  legality  of  such  a  motion  here. 

I  think  it  is  just  a  little  broad. 

Discussion  off  the  record. 

MR.  KNOUSE:  Why  can’t  we  then  let  the  motion  stand  with 
a  slight  correction  in  the  wording  so  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  these  organizations  or  various  geographical  sections  who 
have  not  clothed  their  representatives  with  broad  executive 
powers  to  do  so?  After  that  is  done  they  can  conform  with 
the  motion.  Can’t  something  be  done  to  the  wording  of  that 
motion  that  will  make  that  possible? 

MR.  GLOVER:  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  restate  the  mo¬ 
tion  subject  to  the  amendment  that  Mr.  Knouse  has  expressed. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  passing  of  the  motion  in  its  original  form 
would  be  meaningless. 

I  move  that  the  five  geographic  sections  shall  each  appoint  a 
representative^  with  full  power  to  act  and  bind  the  industry. 
MR.  BURNS:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

MR.  MEYER:  The  only  other  thought  I  had  on  this  was 
one  I  should  take  up  now  because  Mr.  Bums  has  to  leave.  I 
asked  Mr.  Knouse  to  give  our  situation  on  the  shipping  scale  of 
discounts.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Knouse  give  this. 

MR.  KOUSE:  For  the  past  five  years  the  little  eastern  group 
has  been  running  a  research  department  in  discounts.  A  few 
years  ago  we  tried  out  the  thought  of  having  the  lowest  price 
during  the  canning  season  and  then  putting  a  system  of  ad¬ 
vances,  either  per  dozen  or  on  the  percentage  basis,  as  the  sea¬ 
son  advances  to  take  care  of  the  carrying  charges.  This  is  in 
order  to  encourage  buyers  to  take  the  merchandise  out  as  early 
as  possible. 

This  practice,  I  believe,  was  followed  for  three  or  four  years 
with  only  slight  success.  It  just  seemed  to  leave  one  of  those 


loop  holes  for  forgetting  to  add  on  the  advance.  It  was  not  uni¬ 
formly  accepted.  Then  we  thought  of  the  plan  of  just  revers¬ 
ing  that,  having  an  opening  price  and  putting  on  discounts  that 
would  sink  as  the  season  would  go  on.  We  have  tried  this  plan 
for  three  years  now. 

During  the  months  of  October  and  November,  which  are  the 
packing  season,  we  allow  five  per  cent  special  discount  on  all 
shipments;  during  December,  four  per  cent;  during  January  and 
February,  three  per  cent;  during  March  and  April,  two  per 
cent;  during  May  one  per  cent.  All  unshipped  portions  of  the 
contract  are  invoiced  June  30,  net. 

This  plan  has  worked  out  very  satisfactorily.  We  do  believe 
that  while  our  industry  is  rather  easy — we  specialize  on  apples 
and  don’t  have  the  large  number  of  commodities — ^we  believe 
that  it  has  worked  out  sufficiently  well  for  us  to  consider  hav¬ 
ing  it  uniform  contract,  but  we  do  believe  that  it  is  not  worth 
enough  to  us,  if  the  whole  industry  does  not  see  it  in  the  same 
light,  to  go  ahead  with  it. 

We  have  found  this  a  nice  way  to  handle  the  situation.  The 
question  might  be  raised,  “How  do  you  handle  it  with  related 
products  where  you  don’t  have  this  system  of  discounts?  We 
have  a  few  lines  that  it  does  not  apply  to.  We  have  simply  a 
stamp  that  goes  on  all  of  our  standard  contracts  when  a  con¬ 
tract  is  used  for  canned  apples.  That  is  the  way  it  is  handled 
in  all  of  our  organizations. 

It  is  not  a  part  of  the  uniform  contract,  but  we  make  it  a 
part  of  the  uniform  contract  in  a  contract  or  sale  of  canned 
apples. 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  To  us  in  the  Northwest  that 
is  a  brand  new  system.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  anything 
about  it. 

MR.  BURNS:  You  are  probably  more  familiar  with  it  than 
I  on  account  of  your  sales  ability,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Knouse  has  touched  a  point  that  would  bother  us.  We  sell  so 
few  straight  cars.  We  have  some  thirty  items  that  we  pack. 
It  is  not  true  that  all  thirty  would  be  in  the  same  car.  A  great 
many  different  items  would  be  in  the  car,  however.  I  think 
your  idea  has  merit,  but  we  do  confront  that  point.  Then 
again,  our  sales  go  in  a  territory  quite  foreign  to  yours,  i 
don’t  know  how  it  would  work  with  us.  Frankly,  this  is  one 
time  I  am  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  Have  New  York  and  Maine 
tried  it? 

MR.  PAUL  E.  EMERSON  (Comstock  Canneries,  Inc.j  New¬ 
ark,  New  York) :  No,  we  haven’t  tried  it.  We  have  been  consid¬ 
ering  it  and  toying  with  the  idea  for  a  couple  of  years  because 
I  have  been  in  fairly  close  touch  with  Mr.  Meyer,  off  and  on. 
Frankly,  it  has  been  one  of  our  problems  because  you  go  to  a 
buyer  and  sell  him  the  season’s  requirement,  and  it  obviously 
isn’t  fair  to  carry  those  apples  at  the  contract  price.  We  have 
tried  adding  storage  charges  of  a  cent  or  two  a  month,  and  that 
has  not  worked  out. 

I  am  convinced  in  our  experience  there  is  only  one  way  to 
do  it,  and  that  is  to  take  it  off.  I  believe  it  is  a  new  thing  to 
New  York  State.  We  have  the  same  problem  as  they  have  in 
the  Northwest.  We  have  different  lines  going  to  the  same  buy¬ 
er.  I  think  the  stamp  idea  would  work. 

MR.  BURNS:  Do  you  fellows  find  much  resistence  to  it? 

MR.  MEYER:  Our  experience  has  been  this:  Our  first  prob¬ 
lem  was  to  get  our  group  as  a  unit  on  it,  and  when  our  group 
as  a  unit  went  on  it,  it  straightened  out  the  situation  in  the 
market  where  our  group  controlled.  In  the  market  where  we 
got  in  competition  with  New  York  State,  we  had  the  que.-stion 
of,  “Why  do  you  work  this  scheme  and  New  York  doesn’t?” 
My  own  personal  attitude  is  that  it  is  workable  if  the  whole 
industry  uses  it.  I  question  if  it  is  workable  if  it  is  not  worked 
out  through  the  whole  country. 

MR.  BURNS:  Wouldn’t  that  be  part  of  your  marketing 
agreement?  We  ought  to  try  to  get  it  in. 

MR.  MEYER:  I  don’t  know  enough  about  marketing  agree¬ 
ments.  I  don’t  know  whether  they  would  let  anything  as  defi¬ 
nite  as  that  go  in. 

MR.  BURNS:  The  thought  I  had  is  that  the  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  concerns  the  price  to  the  grower.  If  we  could  show  them 
that  it  effects  the  price  to  the  grower,  we  might  get  that  in. 

MR.  KNOUSE:  It  seems  to  me  that  this  subject  of  dis¬ 
counts  without  a  doubt  would  apply,  or  could  be  applied  to  all 
of  the  seasonable  commodities,  one  just  the  same  as  the  other. 
I  can  see  for  those  people  who  pack  a  number  of  different  prod¬ 
ucts  including  vegetables  and  fruits,  that  there  is  no  more  rea¬ 
son  to  give  consideration  to  this  than  there  would  be  to  apples 
and  different  packs.  I  think  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  our  East¬ 
ern  group  when  I  say  that  we  don’t  feel  that  it  is  important 
enough  to  make  an  issue  of  it.  We  have  simply  tried  it  out  and 
it  is  a  practical,  economic  proposition.  It  seems  to  be  a  sound 
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way  of  transacting  business  between  buyer  and  seller.  There 
is  an  element  of  fairness,  and  it  simply  spreads  out  your  carry¬ 
ing  charges  evenly  over  the  season  and  it  doesn’t  make  so  much 
difference  whether  the  buyer  carries  the  merchandise  or  the 
seller  carries  it.  In  this  way  the  burden  of  carrying  charges 
seems  properly  placed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  canning  industry,  or  those  of  you 
who  are  here  representing  different  commodities,  should  take 
it  for  the  time  being  as  food  for  thought,  and  possibly  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  through  your  connections  with  other 
representatives  that  don’t  pack  apples  but  are  competitors  in 
other  lines,  promote  this  idea  as  standard  terms  for  all  these 
seasonable  commodities. 

MR.  BURNS:  Your  thought  is  excellent. 

MR.  KNOUSE:  We  start  with  five  per  cent.  The  idea  is 
that  that  five  per  cent  only  applies  during  the  packing  season. 
We  figure  that  it  doesn’t  cost  us  anything. 

MR.  BURNS:  When  do  you  stop  canning  apples? 

MR.  KNOUSE:  We  usually  stop  the  first  of  January.  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November  is  the  packing  season.  You  can  apply  that 
to  all  the  other  commodities  and  then  follow  after.  You  will 
notice  that  that  gives  a  six  month  period  to  work  its  way  into 
the  buyer’s  warehouse,  and  during  that  period  it  is  adjusting 
itself  as  the  season  goes  along.  While  the  seller  carries  the 
merchandise  he  is  having  an  offsetting  income. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman  that  possibly  it  would  be  best  for  us 
to  simply  present  this  matter  as  something  to  be  considered. 
We  like  it.  We  tried  the  other  plan  and  it  didn’t  work.  This 
really  works.  Buyers  don’t  object  to  it.  I  think  they  really 
like  it.  Don’t  you  think  so,  Mr.  Meyer? 

MR.  MEYER:  I  think  it  is  the  fairest  proposition  we  have 
had. 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  At  this  time,  Mr.  Griffin, 
would  you  care  to  pass  any  remarks  on  this? 

MR.  GRIFFIN :  As  far  as  the  Maine  canners  are  concerned, 
they  would  welcome  that.  They  have  no  facilities  for  storage, 
and  they  would  be  anxious  for  something  to  move  them  out. 
Do  you  think  that  the  code  will  have  any  provision  that  will 
prohibit  us  from  guaranteeing  against  decline?  If  there  should 
be,  from  a  marketing  point  of  view  you  will  run  into  difficul¬ 
ties,  because  a  certain  buyer  would  hesitate  to  buy  on  this  basis 
if  his  price  increased  every  month  and  yet  he  had  no  protec¬ 
tion  against  decline. 

I  think  at  the  present  time  the  buyers  like  this  very  much, 
but  you  see  you  are  protected  against  decline,  and  if  the  market 
goes  off  you  don’t  add  that  five  per  cent  on  it. 

MR.  MEYER:  I  would  answer  your  question  personally,  that 
the  codes  I  have  studied  over  have  eliminated  the  price  decline, 
fioor  stocks  and  things  like  that.  But  I  don’t  know  of  any  code 
that  has  gone  through  that  has  prohibited  guaranteeing  against 
your  own  decline,  and  I  question  if  you  could  get  the  code 
through  with  that  provision  in  it.  I  don’t  think  you  can  get 
it  into  the  code. 

MR.  KNOUSE:  I  move  you  that  this  matter  be  referred  to 
the  governing  committee  with  power  to  use  their  best  judgment. 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  I  am  just  wondering  if  that 
isn’t  automatic  without  a  motion. 

Is  the  Nominating  Committee  ready  to  report? 

MR.  KNOUSE:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  feeling  is  to  select  offi¬ 
cers  who  will  act  as  heads  of  the  organizations,  so  that  we  have 
selected  as  candidates: 

Chairman — Mr.  Meyer 
Vice-Chairman — Mr.  Richendrfer 
Secretary — Mr.  Emerson. 

We  have  selected  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  both  from  the 
East  this  year  which  has  been  diverting  from  a  precedent  of 
the  past,  but  we  felt  that  these  two  gentlemen  could  get  to¬ 
gether  and  transact  the  business  of  the  organization.  We  pre¬ 
sent  these  names  for  election. 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  Any  other  nominations  from 
the  floor?  Will  someone  put  the  motion? 

MR.  KNOUSE:  What  do  you  wish  to  do  with  this  report? 
MR.  MARVIN:  I  move  it  be  accepted  and  the  secretary  be 
empowered  to  cast  the  ballot. 

MR.  ARTHUR  H.  RICHLAND  (Richland  Apple  Corporation, 
Waynesboro,  Virginia) :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  If  we  are  all  happy  we  will 
adjourn. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven  forty-five  o’clock. 


KRAUT  SECTION 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  16,  1934 

The  Kraut  Section  Meeting,  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  convened  at  ten-seven  o’clock,  Mr.  Lon  P.  Flana¬ 
gan,  New  York,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  FLANAGAN:  The  hour  of  ten-seven  having 
arrived,  and  this  being  the  day  appointed  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Kraut 
Section,  we  will  come  to  order. 

The  first  order  of  business  will  be  to  follow  the  usual  pro¬ 
cedure  of  each  member  arising  and  announcing  his  name  and 
firm  and  city. 

Those  in  attendance  rose  and  introduced  themselves. 
CHAIRMAN  FLANAGAN :  The  members  have  undoubtedly 
noticed  that  there  has  been  no  fixed  program,  and  no  speakers 
arranged  for  for  this  morning’s  meeting.  The  time  has  been 
left  open  for  any  necessary  discussion  of  late  developments  in 
the  way  of  codes,  marketing  agreements,  and  any  of  the  other 
phases  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  presiding  officer,  according  to  the  printed  program,  is 
supposed  to  make  a  report.  I  don’t  know  what  report  the 
presiding  officer  is  supposed  to  make,  and  am  quite  sure  he  is 
not  prepared  to  make  any.  The  events  of  the  past  year  in  the 
kraut  business  are  still  fresh  enough  in  everyone’s  mind  so  as 
not  to  require  any  refreshing  now.  We  are  apparently  in  some 
better  condition  than  when  we  met  a  year  ago.  There  might 
possibly  be  some  question  in  some  of  our  minds  as  to  whether 
the  increased  equity  that  we  own  in  your  inventories  is  quite 
enough  to  offset  our  share  of  public  debt,  but  at  least  we  are 
enjoying  the  sublime  pleasures  of  a  very  agreeable  narcotic. 

If  there  finally  develops  some  method  of  paying  for  this  show, 
it  will  be  well  worth  all  the  cost. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  suggest  to  the  meeting  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  be  handled.  I  imagine  the  meeting  is  more  interested 
in  learning  the  developments  of  the  last  few  days  regarding 
codes  and  marketing  agreements  than  in  anything  else.  It  so 
happens  that  the  Chair  has  been  in  Chicago  since  last  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  attending  various  meetings  of  canners,  and  these 
meetings  have  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  a  discussion  of 
marketing  agreements  and  particularly  to  various  schemes  for 
the  allocation  of  production. 

I  have  listened  to  enough  schemes  of  this  kind  until  I  am 
dizzy,  and  I  believe  that  the  results  growing  out  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  last  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  will  evolve  into 
some  workable  scheme  for  preventing  an  immense  over  produc¬ 
tion  of  canned  foods  which  we  will  have  this  coming  year  if 
something  isn’t  done  to  prevent  it. 

The  Corn,  Pea,  Tomato  and  Bean  Sections  are  busily  engaged 
now  in  committee  meetings,  trying  to  evolve  plans  which  are 
suitable  for  their  particular  lines  of  business,  and  most  of  these 
sections  give  promise  of  coming  out  before  this  week  is  over 
with  some  workable  scheme  for  restriction  of  production  in  their 
various  lines. 

The  Kraut  industry  has  rather  boasted  that  it  has  been  a 
little  ahead  of  all  the  rest  for  the  past  year.  We  were  the  first 
to  busy  ourselves  on  the  formulation  of  a  code,  first  to  produce 
what  we  thought  was  a  code,  and  at  this  time  your  committee 
on  Codes  for  the  Kraut  Industry  has  discussed  the  matter  in¬ 
formally  among  themselves  and  decided  that  we  could  afford 
to  wait  a  little  while  before  the  Committee  itself  makes  bold 
enough  to  come  before  the  industry  with  a  concrete  suggestion 
for  the  restriction  of  production,  feeling  that  within  a  few  days 
we  will  have  the  benefits  of  the  labors  being  spent  by  all  these 
other  committees  on  other  canned  products.  As*  soon  as  these 
documents  are  available,  we  will  study  them.  It  is  our  notion 
that  perhaps  in  February  the  Committee  will  see  fit  to  call  tl^e 
industry  together  and  make  its  suggestions  as  to  the  most  feas¬ 
ible  scheme  for  formulating  a  marketing  agreement  and  allo¬ 
cation  of  production. 

However,  the  Committee  would  prize  yery  highly  any  discus¬ 
sion  that  could  arise  out  of  this  morning’s  meeting.  It  would 
assist  the  Committee  greatly  to  know  the  thoughts  that  might 
be  running  through  the  minds  of  the  kraut  people;  and  unless 
there  is  some  objection  on  the  part  of  somebody  here,  the  Chair 
will  throw  the  meeting  open  for  discussion  of  marketing  agree¬ 
ments,  including  principally,  the  question  of  allocation  of  pack. 

Before  proceeding  to  this,  according  to  the  ritual,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Chair  to  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee  for 
officers  of  the  coming  year,  a  detail  which  the  Chair  overlooked 
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in  opening  the  meeting.  I  am  going  to  appoint  Mr.  Duncan 
as  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  Mr.  Max  Hamilton,  and 
Mr.  Huihvertse.  If  they  will  come  in  before  the  adjournment 
of  the  meeting  this  morning  with  nominations  for  Chairman 
and  Secretary  for  the  coming  year,  we  will  appreciate  it. 

CHAIRMAN  FLANAGAN:  The  Chair  might  explain  that 
the  meeting  this  morning  is  the  meeting  of  the  Kraut  Section 
of  the  National  Canners  Association.  This  afternoon  we  hold 
a  meeting  of  the  National  Kraut  Packers  Association,  at  which 
time  we  are  likely  to  have  some  reports  of  the  A.  A.  A.  to  gpve 
us  a  little  help  which  would  he  valuable.  Most  of  you  are 
members  of  the  Kraut  Packers  Association,  and  it  will  no  doubt 
be  greatly  to  anybody’s  interest  to  attend  that  meeting  this 
afternoon. 

I  have  here  a  document  about  fourteen  pages  long  which  was 
brought  to  Chicago  by  the  secretary  of  the  Virginia  Eastern 
Shores  Canners  Association.  It  is  much  too  lengthy  even  to 
read,  but  it  was  submitted  as  a  comprehensive  plan  for  a  mar¬ 
keting  agreement  in  all  of  its  phases. 

My  recollection  was  that  the  general  meeting  was  not  very 
sympathetic  with  this  proposition,  the  principal  objection  to  it 
being  that  it  approached  the  question  of  allocation  on  the  basis 
of  acreage  control.  We  in  the  kraut  business  know  that  any 
scheme  to  limit  the  contracting  of  acreage  would  not  perform 
the  job  that  we  want.  In  the  State  of  New  York  where  I  come 
from  perhaps  less  than  half  of  our  kraut  is  grown  on  contracted 
acreage.  Something  more  than  half  is  grown  on  free  acreage, 
and  no  acreage  scheme  could  prevent  that  cabbage  from  being 
planted. 

This  document  is  hardly  worth  our  discussing  it,  at  least  in 
the  Chair’s  opinion.  There  are  localities  in  the  kraut  business 
where  an  acreage  control  scheme  would  work,  but  only  in  local 
territories.  It  could  not  be  a  method  used  generally  over  the 
United  States. 

The  various  suggestions  which  Mr.  Hupert  and  I  heard  made 
in  the  general  meeting  were  all  based  on  the  ideas  that  almost 
everybody  thinks  of  first,  that  is  to  say,  five  year  average  pack 
and  other  schemes  based  on  the  average  sale  of  goods,  meaning 
by  that  the  allocation  to  be  governed  by  the  ability  to  sell,  which 
is  eminently  agreeable  to  a  large  canner  selling  advertised  lines 
of  goods,  and  just  as  eminently  disagreeable  to  the  small  opera¬ 
tor  who  has  no  far-fiung  sales  organization. 

The  Chair  confesses  its  own  bewilderment  about  this  whole 
question  and  has  no  concrete  suggestion  to  make  even  after 
listening  to  the  discussion  of  other  men  about  other  products, 
and  it  was  the  Chair’s  hope  that  this  morning’s  meeting  would 
begin  to  bring  out  the  ideas  of  kraut  people  about  allocation, 
a  thing  we  haven’t  discussed  before  at  all  in  any  of  our  previ¬ 
ous  meetings.  There  has  been  no  sentiment  discussed  here  in 
Chicago  by  kraut  people.  This  committee  on  the  kraut  code 
will  have  to  come  in  with  some  concrete  suggestion  within  a 
month  or  so,  and  it  would  be  immensely  helpful  if  you  people 
would  sing  out  your  ideas  rather  than  to  leave  all  the  initiative 
to  the  committee  itself. 

The  Chair  again  wonders  if  it  would  be  valuable  at  all  to 
take  a  poll  of  the  meeting  to  find  out  if  it  is  the  sentiment  of 
the  kraut  packers  that  there  is  a  need  for  the  restriction  of 
production.  If  anybody  cares  to  do  so,  the  Chair  would  enter¬ 
tain  a  motion  to  poll  the  delegation  to  answer  yes  or  no  to  a 
question  like  this:  “Do  you  believe  that  some  form  of  restric¬ 
tion  is  necessary  for  the  coming  season?” 

MR.  F.  L.  SHANNON  (W.  N.  Clark  Company,  Rochester, 
New  York) :  I  would  be  glad  to  make  a  motion  that  we  poll. 

MR.  B.  E.  BABCOCK  (Empire  State  Pickling  Company, 
Phelps,  New  York) :  I  second  the  motion. 

CHAIRMAN  FLANAGAN:  The  motion  is  to  express  the 
sentiment  of  this  industry  as  to  whether  we  feel  that  a  market¬ 
ing  agreement  is  needed  for  the  coming  year  which  will  con¬ 
template  the  restriction  of  production  and  minimum  price  to 
the  cabbage  grower. 

Discussion  off  the  record. 

MR.  A.  E.  HAMILTON  (Hamilton  and  Sons  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  New  London,  Wisconsin) :  At  the  general  meeting  yester¬ 
day,  Mr.  Tapp  pointed  out  that  the  object  of  the  Administration 
was  to  attempt  to  bring  commodity  prices  up  to  1910  to  1914 
levels.  Personally,  I  don’t  know  what  that  level  is  as  far  as 
Chicago  is  concerned,  or  as  far  as  cabbage  is  concerned,  but  it 
offered  a  thought  with  reference  to  the  price  on  cabbage.  That 
was  one  of  the  points  very  forcibly  brought  out  in  Mr.  Tapp’s 
talk.  It  may  be  a  basis  as  to  placing  a  price. 

CHAIRMAN  FLANAGAN:  Mr.  Meeter,  did  you  have  some 
discussion  informally  with  some  of  Tapp’s  representatives  about 
the  possibilities  of  fixing  a  minimum  cabbage  price  lower  than 
which  no  kraut  packer  could  pay? 


MR.  MARTIN  MEETER  (Meeter’s,  Inc.,  Lansing,  Ill.) :  Not 
definitely  on  the  question  that  you  ask.  'They  are  very  much 
interested  in  knowing  what  the  prices  were  from  1910  to  1914, 
or  1909  to  1915.  These  prices  have  been  presented,  and  they 
run  from  four  to  five  dollars  a  ton  on  contract  cabbage;  that 
is,  for  cabbage  contracted  for  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  I 
think  that  in  those  years  there  were  more  four  dollar  items 
than  five  dollar  items.  Four  dollars  and  a  half  would  be  a  fair 
average.  The  value  of  market  cabbage  during  those  years  was 
higher  as  far  as  we  could  determine. 

Judging  from  reports  received,  the  average  price  paid  for 
market  cabbage  during  those  years,  possibly  around  five  dollars 
a  ton,  would  seem  to  be  a  figure  they  would  consider  on  a  parity 
with  the  previous  years.  That  question  came  up  last  year  when 
they  wrote  us  and  requested  the  kraut  packers  to  make  the  price 
$5.50.  We  never  heard  an  explanation  of  why  they  figured 
$5.50.  That  is  going  to  be  the  starting  point  in  the  marketing 
agreement.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  if  you  are 
trying  to  get  the  sentiment  on  the  allocation  of  pack,  that  we 
should  also  try  to  find  out  what  price  we  think  we  ought  to 
pay  the  growers  regardless  of  what  the  government  wants.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  discuss  that,  then  it  is  possible  that 
if  many  members  think  we  ought  to  pay  $6.00  a  ton,  that  may 
control  acreage  to  a  slight  extent;  however,  I  look  at  it  a  little 
differently.  I  think  if  we  start  with  a  reasonably  high  price 
it  would  encourage  acreage.  The  farmers  think  that  if  the  fac¬ 
tories  can  pay  $6.00  that  looks  pretty  good  and  that  they  will 
put  in  more  acreage. 

CHAIRMAN  FLANAGAN:  Those  are  two  phases  of  the 
marketing  agreement:  One  is  the  price  guaranteed  to  the  grow¬ 
er;  and  the  other  is  the  restriction  of  production  in  some  form. 
The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  government  will  force¬ 
fully  request  us  to  guarantee  the  farmer  a  minimum  price;  as 
to  the  restriction  of  production,  they  will  not  restrict  that.  That 
would  be  one  of  the  benefits  accruing  to  us  for  the  sacrifices  we 
might  make  in  guaranteeing  prices  to  the  grower. 

Discussion  off  the  record. 

CHAIRMAN  FLANAGAN :  We  are  still  engaged  in  the 
parliamentary  procedure  of  trying  to  draw  out  and  evoke  the 
sentiment  of  the  meeting  about  whether  we  want  to  do  these 
things  or  not.  I  wonder  now,  if  in  the  light  of  such  additional 
information  that  has  been  adduced,  is  the  meeting  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  vote  on  whether  the  industry  feels  the  need  of  a  mar¬ 
keting  agreement  with  production  control? 

MR.  R.  E.  DUNCAN  (Cleveland  Kraut  and  Pickle  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio) :  May  I  add  just  one  word,  that  if  we  are  to 
guarantee  a  price  to  the  grower  it  almost  is  a  corollary  that 
some  sort  of  price  must  be  guaranteed  to  the  packer — not  guar¬ 
anteed  by  law,  but  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  becomes  further  axiomatic  that  allocation  must  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  order  to  protect  the  packers  in  their  guaranteed 
price  to  the  grower.  In  that  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  made  to  carry  the  two  items  should  be  passed  in  that 
manner. 

MR.  W.  W.  WILDER  (Clyde  Kraut  Company,  Clyde,  Ohio) : 
It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  angles  there,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  possibly  we  should  divide  this  motion.  You  have  two 
branches  there.  We  had  no  chance  to  say  last  year  as  to  what 
we  should  pay  the  farmer  for  contract  cabbage.  The  govern¬ 
ment  said  $5.50  on  a  $4.00  contract.  Suppose  we  should  go  out 
today  and  contract  cabbage  at  $4.00  a  ton  and  the  same  depart¬ 
ment  should  come  along  and  tell  us  to  pay  five  or  six  dollars. 
We  will  have  to  do  it.  The  same  thing  will  be  true  in  selling 
your  product.  You  must  transact  your  business  at  a  profit. 
If  there  is  no  profit,  there  is  no  income  tax.  The  government 
is  interested  not  only  in  income  tax,  but  they  are  interested  in 
profitable  and  orderly  merchandising. 

Discussion  off  the  record. 

MR.  B.  E.  BABCOCK  (Empire  State  Pickling  Company, 
Phelps,  New  York) :  The  only  way  I  am  in  favor  of  this  thing 
is  if  you  want  to  allocate  the  pack  and  want  to  put  some  teeth 
in  the  law  that  says  a  kraut  packer  can’t  cut  cabbage  at  less 
than  a  certain  price. 

CHAIRMAN  FLANAGAN :  Let  the  Chair  interrupt  long 
enough  to  say  that  he  is  very  glad  that  the  packers  have  now 
begun  to  express  themselves.  While  the  N.  R.  A.  Code  of  Fair 
Competition  is  entirely  separate  from  any  marketing  agreement 
into  which  we  might  enter,  they  are  related  in  this  respect.  Mr. 
Babcock  says  that  he  would  want  to  be  guaranteed  that  pack¬ 
ers  would  not  be  allowed  to  sell  goods  below  cost  in  return  for 
agreeing  to  guarantee  the  farmer  a  minimum  price. 

That  can’t  be  done,  but  the  N.  R.  A.  code  of  the  Canning 
Industry  as  it  is  now  prepared,  and  at  least  in  this  respect  has 
been  unanimously  agreed  to,  says  that  canned  products  should 
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be  sold  at  a  published  list  price  with  only  certain  discounts  and 
allowances,  and  any  sale  lower  than  this  list  price  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  code  and  is  punishable,  and  if  the  canner  elects  to 
reduce  his  price  to  one  buyer,  he  must  reduce  it  publicly  and 
give  all  the  buyers  the  same  advantage.  In  that  respect  the 
code  is  some  protection  against  the  dumping  of  goods  at  low 
prices. 

Discussion  off  the  record. 

MR.  HENRY  HAMILTON  (Hamilton  and  Sons  Canning 
Company,  New  London,  Wisconsin) :  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  a  problem  in  our  industry  that  isn’t  any  different  than 
what  we  have  preached  to  the  grower  about  raising  too  much 
cabbage.  The  farmer  puts  in  twenty  acres,  and  his  neighbor 
puts  in  thirty,  and  the  next  man  forty,  and  the  result  is  that 
there  is  a  low  cabbage  market,  and  they  don’t  get  as  much 
money  for  their  cabbage  as  they  would  if  they  put  in  five  acres 
each.  If  we  all  pack  a  lot  of  sauer  kraut  we  will  sell  it  at  a 
loss  and  we  will  go  back  to  where  we  were.  That  applies  to 
all  of  us. 

Last  year  out  of  necessity  we  all  agreed  to  reduce  acreage. 

I  think  we  are  still  faced  with  that  same  necessity. 

MR.  A.  S.  BOND  (Bond  Pickling  Company,  Oconto,  Wise.): 
Wasn’t  a  lot  of  this  surplus  pack  dated  back  to  the  low  price 
that  was  paid  to  the  farmer?  Weren’t  there  a  lot  of  people 
who,  when  they  said  they  could  buy  cabbage  at  two  dollars  a 
ton,  loaded  their  warehouses  at  that  time,  figuring  they  could 
get  their  money  back  on  the  basis  of  buying  kraut  at  two  dol¬ 
lars  a  ton? 

MR.  A.  A.  HUPERT  (The  Frank  Pure  Food  Company, 
Franksville,  Wise.) :  My  personal  reaction  to  a  lot  of  these 
questions  comes  to  the  point  that  I  believe  if  every  kraut  packer 
in  the  country,  whether  in  Wisconsin,  New  York,  Chicago  or 
Brooklyn,  paid  the  same  price  for  the  cabbage  that  goes  into 
the  making  of  kraut,  we  would  get  over  this  over-production. 
That  is  the  way  I  see  it. 

CHAIRMAN  FLANAGAN:  Mr.  Hupert  is  in  favor  of  a 
marketing  agreement  guaranteeing  a  minimum  price,  but  not 
for  the  restriction  of  production. 

Discussion  off  the  record. 

MR.  WILDER:  The  amount  of  kraut  we  can  sell  or  con¬ 
sume  in  this  country  depends  partially  on  the  cost  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  That  has  been  proven.  If  we  all  had  to  pay  the  same 
price  to  the  grower,  we  could  necessarily  eliminate  a  certain 
amount  of  competition  with  which  we  are  faced  today.  I  am 
referring  to  a  certain  amount  of  cabbage  which  is  bought  and 
shipped  to  the  city  and  sold  to  kraut  packers,  rejected  cars 
which  might  be  bought  much  more  cheaply.  A  city  packer 
can  buy  that  cabbage  at  two  dollars  a  ton,  while  up  in  the 
country  we  are  paying  six  dollars  a  ton  plus  freight. 

If  a  city  packer  had  to  buy  that  cabbage  or  leave  it  alone 
at  six  dollars  a  ton  plus  freight,  he  would  not  be  able  to  buy 
this  cheap  cabbage  and  ruin  the  market.  That  will  take  care 
of  your  marketing  agreement  to  a  certain  extent. 

Now,  the  other  question  is,  how  much  kraut  can  this  country 
consume?  Roughly  speaking,  in  1933  we  had  a  production  of 
about  300,000  cases;  in  1932,  about  420,000;  in  1931,  about  600,- 
000.  This  makes  an  average  of  about  400,000  cases,  with  a 
reasonable  carry  over.  I  would  think  400,000  cases  produc¬ 
tion  for  this  year  would  not  be  out  of  the  way. 

MR.  L.  A.  COLTON  (Seneca  Kraut  and  Pickling  Company, 
Geneva,  New  York) :  I  believe  we  are  all  in  favor  of  the 
farmer  getting  a  fair  price  for  his  cabbage.  Where  does  our 
surplus  come  from  in  years  when  we  have  had  a  big  carry¬ 
over?  It  comes  from  the  kraut  packer  who  had  his  contract 
at  $6.00  and  who  was  able  to  buy  a  lot  of  cabbage  for  two  or 
three  dollars.  He  has  loaded  up  his  plant  far  beyond  what 
he  knows  to  be  his  outlet,  and  is  just  taking  a  chance  that 
possibly  he  might  be  able  to  get  out  of  this. 

The  other  source  of  surplus  has  been  among  the  general 
line  canners  who  only  cut  kraut  occasionally.  The  amount 
they  do  cut  is  governed  by  the  price  of  cabbage  and  not  by 
their  requirements  for  kraut.  When  they  can  buy  it  for  two 
dollars  they  fill  up  their  tanks  and  sell  it  out  below  cost  and 
put  it  in  as  a  filler  with  other  canned  foods. 

If  we  could  get  the  government  to  set  six  dollars  or  some 
price  as  a  minimum  price,  the  allocation  of  acreage  would  be 
unnecessary. 

MISS  HUXLEY :  I  don’t  see  how  we  can  entirely  control 
the  kraut  situation  without  taking  into  consideration  the  ship¬ 
pers  of  green  produce. 

CHAIRMAN  FLANAGAN:  Mr.  Colton  and  Mr.  Babcock 
ai-e  agreed  that  green  cabbage  shipped  should  bring  a  mini¬ 
mum  price. 

MISS  HUXLEY:  Will  the  government  have  to  guarantee 
to  the  farmer  of  New  York  State  a  price  of  six  dollars  which 
the  shipper  will  pay  and  the  kraut  packer  will  pay? 


CHAIRMAN  FLANAGAN:  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
kraut  industry  could  hardly  undertake  to  exercise  any  in¬ 
fluence  on  what  the  American  public  should  be  asked  to  pay 
for  table  cabbage,  and  if  the  kraut  industry  could  regulate 
the  price  at  which  shippers  should  sell  cabbage  to  kraut  manu¬ 
facturers,  that  is  about  all  the  industry  could  reasonably  ask. 

MR.  COLTON:  That  is  not  my  idea.  Green  cabbage  they 
can  buy  for  a  dollar  a  ton  and  ship  it.  That  is  all  right.  In 
every  city  the  government  ha?  inspectors  in  the  yards.  They 
look  after  this  cabbage,  and  it  would  be  up  to  these  inspectors 
to  find  out  whether  this  cabbage  was  going  into  table  use  or 
whether  it  was  going  into  kraut.  If  it  is  going  into  kraut,  they 
should  have  to  pay  the  same  price  as  the  kraut  packer.  If  they 
are  going  to  buy  it  for  table  use  cheaper,  that  is  all  right. 

Discussion  off  the  record. 

CHAIRMAN  FLANAGAN :  The  Chair  might  interrupt  to 
say  that  this  discussion  is  veering  around  to  the  point  of  view 
presented  by  Mr.  Funderberg,  the  corn  canner  of  Illinois. 

Of  course,  the  corn  caiiners  are  going  to  have  a  minimum 
price  to  the  farmer.  Pack  as  much  corn  as  you  like  this  year, 
and  that  same  amount  will  be  your  quota  for  next  year.  If 
you  sell  any  below  cost,  that  comes  off  next  year.  It  rather 
fits  with  the  philosophy  that  is  being  expended  here  now. 

I  don’t  think  the  kraut  industry  could  afford  to  adopt  that 
same  definite  policy  because  some  poor  devil  for  some  local 
reason  might  have  a  very  small  pack  of  kraut,  and  he  would 
be  fastened  with  that  quota  for  the  following  year. 

Discussion  off  the  record. 

CHAIRMAN  FLANAGAN:  Would  it  be  in  order  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  poll  the  meeting  now  on  the  two  questions  separ¬ 
ately — ^first,  do  you  favor  a  preposition  to  guarantee  a  mini¬ 
mum  price  to  the  farmer? 

After  we  dispose  of  that  question,  do  you  favor  some  agree¬ 
able  scheme  for  the  allocation  of  production? 

Do  you  favor  the  guarantee  of  a  minimum  price  for  cab¬ 
bage  to  growers,  below  which  no  kraut  packer  will  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  buy  cabbeage?  All  in  favor  please  rise. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried  unanimously. 

Discussion  off  the  record. 

CHAIRMAN  FLANAGAN:  Are  you  gentlemen  ready  to  ex¬ 
press  yourselves  on  the  question  of  allocation?  All  those  who 
are  in  favor  of  tabling  the  motion  and  saying  nothing  about 
allocation  will  say  “aye.” 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  FLANAGAN :  The  net  result  of  an  hour  and 
a  half  is  that  we  are  ready  to  pay  the  farmer  a  decent  price 
and  further  than  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  make  up  our 
minds. 

Has  the  Nominating  Committee  gone  out?  Is  there  any 
other  matter  that  anybody  cares  to  bring  up?  Does  every¬ 
body  understand  the  difference  between  the  Code  of  Fair  Com¬ 
petition  and  the  marketing  agreement? 

If  the  Canner’s  Code  is  adopted  a  hearing  will  be  held  within 
the  next  three  weeks,  and  is  likely  to  be  effective  in  the  next 
six,  seven  or  eight  weeks.  We  are  going  to  be  obliged  to  issue 
price  lists  and  sell  according  to  those  price  lists.  All  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Code  of  Fair  Competition  are  going  to  apply 
to  us.  We  haven’t  time  to  talk  about  them  here  this  morning, 
but  they  are  going  to  apply  to  us  if  the  code  is  adopted.  It 
would  behoove  us  all  to  give  some  little  attention  and  study 
to  those  provisions,  because  those  are  the  things  we  are  going 
to  be  obliged  to  do,  and  there  are  a  great  many  little  matters 
connected  with  that  that  we  might  slip  on  inadvertently  and 
violate  a  provision;  and  violations,  not  even  inadvertent  viola¬ 
tions  are  not  excusable  in  the  law.  The  Chair  would  like  to 
recommend  that  you  do  not  leave  Chicago  without  a  Code  of 
Fair  Competition  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

If  there  is  nothing  further,  we  will  hear  a  report  for  the 
nominations  by  the  Nominating  Committee.  There  are  nomi¬ 
nations  for  officers  for  the  coming  year. 

MR.  DUNCAN:  Your  Committee  reports  the  following  nomi¬ 
nations: 

For  Chairman,  Mr.  John  M.  Stroup  Phelps,  New  York. 

For  Secretary,  Mr.  Clarence  L.  Felshaw,  Clyde,  Ohio. 

I  move  the  waiving  of  the  rules  and  that  the  Secretary  cast 
a  unanimous  ballot  for  the  new  candidates. 

MR.  WILDER:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  FLANAGAN:  The  Chair  will  entertain  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  adjourn. 

MR.  BABCOCK:  I  so  move 

MR.  HUPERT:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven-fifty-five  o’clock. 
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MEAT  SECTION 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  IS,  1934 

The  Meat  Section  meeting,  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  convened  at  nine-fifty  o’clock,  Mr,  W.  J.  Foell, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  FOELL:  I  wish  to  announce  that  immediately 
after  the  close  of  this  session  we  will  have  a  short  business 
session  for  the  members,  I  am  going  to  ask  the  members  of 
this  Section  to  remain  for  the  election  of  our  chairman  and 
secretary  for  the  coming  year. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  appoint  a  nominating  com¬ 
mittee.  The  Nominating  Committee  will  consist  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  members.  Mr.  Max  Girth,  Mr.  L.  W.  Tolman  and  Mr. 
J.  J.  Vollertsen. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  a  few  words  about  our  past  secre¬ 
tary,  Dr.  Moulton,  inasmuch  as  a  few  of  the  members  have 
asked  me  in  the  past  few  days  where  he  was.  Probably  you 
don’t  all  know,  but  Dr.  Moulton  resigned  from  the  Institute  last 
summer,  and  while  it  was  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him,  I  feel 
that  we  are  fortunate  in  having  another  secretary  whom  you 
probably  all  know.  Dr.  Lewis. 

It  has  been  a  rather  difficult  year  for  all  of  us,  we  realize. 
However,  I  feel  that  this  industry  has  made  a  fair  progress.  We 
have  tried  to  better  the  appearance  of  the  different  packages 
by  using  modernistic  glass  which  would  appeal  to  the  house¬ 
wives.  We  have  modernized  our  labels,  and,  all  in  all,  I  think 
the  industry  has  made  a  step  forward  during  the  year.  We 
have  also  had  considerable  work  done  by  the  Technical  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  has  worked  on  the  processes,  and  so  forth,  which 
you  will  hear  about  in  our  program,  as  we  have  been  very 
fortunate  in  having  some  of  these  gentlemen  with  us  today. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  interesting  program. 

There  is  another  matter  that  I  feel  I  should  bring  up  at 
this  time.  I  regret  to  say  that  during  the  past  year  we  have 
lost  one  of  our  best  beloved  friends  in  the  canning  industry, 
Mr.  Fred  Baker,  who,  you  know,  was  chairman  of  this  Section 
for  a  few  years.  We  regret  very  much  having  lost  him. 

Our  first  paper  will  bo  presented  by  Mr.  Stone,  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  American  Meat  Packers,  here  in  Chicago.  His  sub¬ 
ject  is: 

Application  of  the  Proposed  Marketing  Agreement 

By  0.  Roy  Stone 


I  HAVE  been  asked  to  tell  you  something  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  proposed  marketing  agreement  for  the  meat  pack¬ 
ing  industry  may  be  applied  to  meat  canners. 

In  presenting  this  subject  to  you,  I  first  want  to  bring  out 
the  difference  between  codes  of  fair  competition,  formulated 
under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act, 
and  marketing  agreements,  which  are  formulated  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Agi'icultural  Adjustment  Act. 

Codes  of  fair  competition  are  definite  and  fairly  rigid  stand¬ 
ards  of  conduct  for  industry.  Marketing  agreements  on  the 
other  hand  are  primarily  grants  of  authority  under  which,  with 
adequate  safeguards  and  supervision,  definite  standards  may 
be  adopted  along  with  other  policies. 

Codes  of  fair  competition  have  to  do  with  labor  provisions 
respecting  wages,  salaries,  hours  and  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment,  with  provisions  affecting  production,  and  with  provisions 
relative  to  trade  practices. 

Marketing  agreements  may  have  to  do  with  stabilization  of 
prices,  allocations  of  supply,  allocation  of  territory,  elimination 
of  wasteful  and  uneconomical  practices,  and  in  general,  with 
any  practice  or  policy  which  may  be  instrumental  in  -obtain¬ 
ing  the  purposes  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  The 
purposes  of  this  act  are:  First,  gradually  to  I'aise  prices  to 
the  farmer  to  a  parity  with  prices  for  the  period  1909  to  1914; 
secondly,  to  obtain  this  increase  in  prices  to  the  farmer  with¬ 
out  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  percentage  of  the  consumer 
dollar  expended  for  agricultural  commodities  when  compared 
with  the  percentage  in  the  parity  period. 

When  the  provisions  of  a  code  of  fair  competition  have  been 
decided  upon  and  are  acceptable  to  the  industry  concerned  and 
to  the  government,  the  only  remaining  problem  is  one  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  those  provisions.  There  may  be  slight  changes  of  cer¬ 
tain  provisions  from  time  to  time  as  a  result  of  experience  un¬ 
der  the  code,  but,  in  general,  the  purpose  for  forming  the  code. 


which  is  to  provide  standards  of  conduct  for  the  industry,  is 
accomplished  when  it  is  signed,  for  it  constitutes  an  enforce¬ 
able  agreement  to  abide  by  those  standards  . 

When  a  marketing  agreement  acceptable  to  the  industry  con¬ 
cerned  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  consummated,  it 
is  in  effect  the  formation  of  a  partnership  to  work  out  within 
that  industry  plans  and  policies  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  in  the  interest  of  all  parties 
connected  with  the  process  of  getting  the  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  dealt  in  by  that  industry  from  the  soil  to  the  consumer. 

Since  the  whole  idea  behind  the  formation  of  a  marketing 
agreement  is  to  bring  about  orderly  and  effective  production 
and  marketing  of  the  commodity  through  intelligent  planning, 
it  is  obvious  that  in  the  case  of  a  perishable  commodity  broad 
powers  are  needed  to  adopt  or  revise  plans  of  action  without 
delay  whenever  it  is  necessary.  By  entering  into  a  marketing 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  an  industry  is 
given  authority,  with  certain  safeguards,  to  act  concertedly 
in  pursuance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Act  whenever  circum¬ 
stances  warrant,  since,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  the  restrictions  which  the  anti-trust  laws  im¬ 
pose  upon  cooperative  action  in  private  business  are  removed 
for  the  duration  of  the  agreement,  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
actions  taken  are  in  accordance  with  the  agreement. 

No  attempt  would  be  made  to  set  aside  the  well  known  eco¬ 
nomic  law  of  supply  and  demand.  All  that  would  be  attempted 
would  be  to  make  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  work  for  in¬ 
stead  of  against  the  interests  of  a  particular  industry.  It  is 
believed  that  progress  toward  this  objective  can  be  made  if 
all  factors  in  an  industry — the  producers,  the  processors  and 
the  distributors — are  allowed  to  cooperate  toward  a  common 
purpose.  At  present,  it  is  every  man  for  himself.  Values  are 
sometimes  lowered  unnecessarily. 

The  meat  packing  industry  naturally  is  an  important  link 
in  the  chain  of  agencies  which  must  cooperate  if  the  purposes 
of  the  present  agricultural  program  are  to  be  obtained  with 
respect  to  live  stock.  Under  a  marketing  agreement,  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  meat  packing  industry  to  effect  or  to  help 
carry  out  among  others,  policies  intended  to  control  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  live  stock,  to  create  greater  demand  for  products 
of  live  stock,  to  prevent  market  gluts  and  famines,  to  estab¬ 
lish  reasonable  minimum  prices,  and  to  eliminate  wasteful  and 
uneconomical  practices  which  increase  the  cost  of  getting  the 
industry’s  products  to  the  consumer. 

As  you  are  aware,  a  proposed  marketing  agreement  for  the 
meat  packing  industry  has  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  by  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  agreement  apply  to  all  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  of  products  and  by-products  of  live  stock.  As  you 
also  know,  a  public  hearing  on  the  agreement  was  held  in  Sep¬ 
tember  8  of  last  year.  Following  the  hearing,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  took  the  proposed  agreement  under  advisement 
to  study. 

Since  then  there  have  been  numerous  conferences  on  the 
agreement  with  representatives  of  the  Government  and  with 
representatives  of  live  stock  producers.  Differences  of  opinion 
on  certain  features  of  the  agreement  have  been  satisfactorily 
worked  out  in  most  cases,  and  the  remaining  points  of  disa¬ 
greement  are  being  considered  at  the  present  time. 

The  marketing  agreement  in  its  present  form  contemplates 
that  a  Processors  Committee,  composed  of  four  members  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  be  appointed  by 
and  be  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institute. 
The  function  of  this  Committee  is  to  meet  and  confer  with  ap¬ 
propriate  committees  representing  all  branches  of  the  industry, 
including  producers  and  distributors.  Its  aim  would  be  to  es¬ 
tablish  sound  live  stock  production  and  marketing  policies  as 
a  means  of  effectuating  the  purposes  of  the  agreement.  In 
other  words,  the  Processors  Committee  would  be  a  coordinat¬ 
ing  body  with  legal  power  to  adopt  and  make  effective  such 
policies  as  are  necessary,  subject  to  disapproval  by  either  or 
both  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Institute.  If  any  policy  so  adopted  works  a  hardship  on 
any  processor,  the  processor  may,  of  course,  protest  and  get 
a  hearing. 

In  general,  groups  composed  of  like  interests  in  the  meat  in¬ 
dustry,  such  as  meat  canners,  sausage  manufacturers,  casing 
manufacturers  and  manufacturers  of  by-products  of  live  stock, 
would  make  their  recommendations  for  rules  of  trade  practices 
and  for  policies  to  take  care  of  their  own  problems.  Such  rec¬ 
ommendations  could  be  put  into  effect  immediately  upon  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Processors  Committee  or  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Institute.  Except  where  recommendations  made  by  any 
of  the  various  groups  within  the  meat  industry  conflict  with 
some  major  policy  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the 
agreement,  approval  of  any  fair  and  proper  policies  and  rules 
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of  trade  practice  recommended  would  presumably  be  almost  a 
matter  of  form. 

The  canned  meat  business  of  the  country  is  handled  largely 
by  the  meat  packing  industry.  Consequently,  the  Institute  of 
American  Meat  Packers,  because  of  the  large  production  of 
canned  meat  by  its  members,  has  provided  in  its  structure  for  a 
Canned  Meat  Division  so  that  this  branch  of  the  industry  can 
be  effectually  serviced. 

A  provision  has  also  been  made  whereby  manufacturers  of 
canned  meat  who  are  not  slaughterers  of  live  stock  may  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  Canned  Meat  Division  of  the  Institute. 
All  manufacturers  of  canned  meat  may  sign  the  marketing 
agreement  for  the  industry,  if  and  when  approved  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture.  The  signing  of  the  agreement  would 
enable  all  manufacturers  of  canned  meat  to  unite  for  cooper¬ 
ative  effort  in  correcting  wasteful  and  uneconomical  practices 
in  the  industry  and  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act.  It  is  planned  that  the  Canned  Meat 
Division  would  draw  up  and  submit  a  supplement  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  marketing  agreement  that  would  be  applicable  to  canners 
of  meat. 

The  Institute,  in  setting  up  the  Canned  Meat  Division,  pro¬ 
poses  the  establishment  of  a  committe  econsisting  of  fourteen 
representatives  of  both  large  and  small  canners  of  meat,  to 
be  selected  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  This  committee 
would  be  serviced  by  the  staff  representatives  of  the  Institute 
handling  this  division.  I  might  add  that  selection  of  individ¬ 
uals  who  will  be  asked  to  serve  on  this  committee  is  practically 
completed  and  the  appointments  will  be  made  shortly.  As  soon 
thereafter  as  possible,  the  committee  will  be  called  together 
to  study  and  make  recommendations  as  to  general  and  specific 
plans  of  action  for  the  improvement  of  the  Canned  Meat  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Industry  so  that,  if  and  when  the  proposed  mar¬ 
keting  agreement  is  approved,  a  program  will  be  ready  for 
submission  to  the  Processors  Committee  for  approval  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  marketing  agreement. 

While  I  can  say  that  I  am  fairly  familiar  with  the  general 
run  of  rules  of  trade  practices  to  be  found  in  codes  for  most 
industries,  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  with  respect  to  canned  meats  to  talk  with  any  authority. 
Undoubtedly,  some  of  the  practices  which  your  Committee  will 
want  to  consider  will  include  such  practices  as  commercial 
bribery,  the  giving  of  premiums,  the  selling  of  goods  on  con¬ 
signment,  the  giving  of  secret  and  discriminatory  rebates  and 
allowances,  price  discrimination,  misleading  and  false  adver¬ 
tising,  and  other  practices  of  a  similar  nature  which  are  pretty 
general  to  all  industry. 

Your  Committee  may  also  wish  to  consider  and  formulate 
policies  concerning  such  things  as  standard  terms,  standard 
quantity  and  service  differentials,  standard  sizes  of  containers, 
and  even  standards  of  quality. 

Your  Committee  may  study  and  make  recommendations  as 
to  ways  and  means  of  effecting  more  orderly  marketing  of 
canned  meat.  It  may  also  study  and  make  recommendations 
as  to  ways  and  means  of  increasing  the  demand  for  canned 
meat. 

In  fact,  your  Committee  may  cover  any  and  all  problems  in 
the  canned  meat  field  and  may  make  to  the  Canned  Meat  Di¬ 
vision  and  to  the  Processors  Committee  of  the  Institute  what¬ 
ever  fair  and  proper  recommendations  it  may  see  fit,  and  upon 
the  approval  of  such  recommendations  would  probably  be  free 
to  put  them  into  effect.  It  is  also  probable  that  where  neces¬ 
sary,  arrangements  would  be  made  to  handle  local  problems 
through  recommendations  of  regional  Committees. 

I  believe  that  under  the  proposed  marketing  agreement,  meat 
canners  would  be  afforded  an  opportunity  for  cooperative  ac¬ 
tion  such  as  they  have  never  had  before. 

CHAIRMAN  FOELL:  I  believe  the  general  discussion  in 
all  our  meetings  is  along  the  lines  of  the  code  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  The  members  of  this  group  will  be  notified  as  we 
progress  and  get  to  our  code. 

Mr.  Sampson,  of  the  American  Can  Company,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois,  will  present  the  next  paper,  which  is: 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Technology  of  Processing 

By  D.  F.  Sampson 


WHAT  I  have  to  say  is  not  exactly  a  written  address,  al¬ 
though  I  have  a  few  notes  to  which  I  may  refer.  The 
topic,  “Technological  Aspects  of  Canned  Meats”  is  really 
rather  a  broad  topic  and  could  mean  almost  anything.  I  wish, 
under  that  topic,  to  discuss  in  an  expository  way  some  of  the 
things  the  technical  man  is  asked  to  do  in  relation  to  meat 
processing,  and  possibly  indicate,  in  a  general  way,  some  fur¬ 


ther  research  that  is  necessary  for  the  technical  man,  the 
chemist,  the  bacteriologist  and  the  physicist,  to  be  of  greater 
service  to  the  meat  canning  industry. 

The  word  process,  as  used  in  the  canning  industry,  is  limited 
to  the  heat  treatment  of  the  closed  can  of  food.  In  industry 
in  general,  processing  a  product  means  something  much  broader 
than  that,  but  we  are  restricting  its  use  to  the  heat  treatment 
of  the  closed  container.  You  might  otherwise  call  it  the  sterili¬ 
zation  of  the  canned  food. 

Canned  meats  are,  perhaps,  one  of  our  oldest  of  canned  foods. 
However,  the  application  of  scientific  research  to  canned  meats 
is  quite  young.  Probably  the  greatest  amount  of  the  scientific 
research  on  canned  meats  has  taken  place  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  yet  meat  canning  dates  back  more  than  a  century.  We 
might  think  that  in  the  matter  of  processing  meats  the  de¬ 
cision  as  to  just  what  process  should  be  used  should  be  quite 
well  established  by  more  than  a  century  of  canning. 

I  know  of  one  can  which  was  packed  in  1884  which  spent 
several  years  within  the  Arctic  Circle  and  has  now  returned  to 
this  country.  I  know  of  another  can  of  that  same  product 
which  was  packed  at  the  same  time,  which  was  opened  about 
two  years  ago  and  was  in  perfectly  sound  condition.  It  would 
appear,  then  that  canned  meat  processing  was  something  quite 
definitely  fixed  and  fully  understood  scientifically. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  done,  and  I  would  like  to  in¬ 
dicate,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
methods,  the  calculation  method  of  determining  the  process. 

I  will  have  to  speak  of  it  in  general  terms,  but  it  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  some  of  the  past  research  and  show  you  how  the 
chemist  is  asked  to  apply  it  today. 

We  are  frequently  asked  the  question  as  to  what  process 
should  be  used  for  a  product  when  the  canner  is  changing  to  a 
different  size  can.  He  wants  to  change  his  processing  tempera¬ 
ture,  or  possibly  he  wishes  to  pack  a  new  product  and  wants  to 
know  what  process  he  should  use  for  it.  We  usually  present 
the  packer  with  the  answer  to  that  problem  by  a  method  of 
mathematical  calculations.  That  method  is  based  on  some  very 
basic  and  fundamental  research  conducted  some  time  ago  by 
Dr.  Bigelow,  Dr.  Ball,  and  others. 

When  we  are  asked  the  question  as  to  what  process  should 
be  used  for  a  product,  we  must  develop  certain  definite,  experi¬ 
mentally  determined  data.  We  usually  first  make  what  we  call 
the  heat  penetration  test,  to  determine  the  rate  at  which  the 
temperature  at  the  center  of  the  can  increased  as  the  can  is 
being  processed.  We  do  that  by  means  of  a  thermocouple,  in¬ 
serting  the  tip  of  the  thermocouple  at  the  mathematical  center 
of  the  can,  or  at  the  point  that,  in  our  judgment,  would  be  the 
slowest  heating  point  in  the  can.  We  then  determine  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  that  point  at  various  times  during  the  process  and 
from  that  we  can  plot  a  curve  from  which  we  can  tell  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  the  center  of  the  can  any  time  during  the  process. 

We  usually  find  that  the  temperature  at  the  center  of  the 
can  will  rise  very  slowly  during  the  first  part  of  the  process. 
There  is  a  lag,  and  we  often  call  that  the  lag  phase.  That  is 
the  time  required  for  heat  to  penetrate  through  the  product 
sufficiently  to  cause  a  measureable  rise  in  the  temperature  at 
the  center  of  the  can.  After  that  lag  phase,  we  find  a  fairly 
rapid  rise,  but  at  a  decreasing  rate,  and  finally  as  the  center  of 
the  can  nears  a  higher  temperature,  a  very  slow  rate  of  rise. 

The  research  worker  found  that  in  almost  every  case  he  could 
apply  a  mathematical  equation  to  that  curve  for  the  tempera¬ 
ture  rise  at  the  center  of  the  can,  and  he  furthermore  found 
that  scientifically  speaking  that  curve  was  a  semi-logarithmic 
curve.  To  state  a  semi-logarithmic  curve  in  another  way,  so 
that  you  may  understand  what  it  means  in  actual  temperatures, 
it  would  mean  that  it  takes  the  same  time  for  the  temperature 
at  the  center  of  the  can  to  rise  from  150  to  240  degrees  Fehren- 
heit  as  it  does  from  240  to  249  or  from  249  to  249  9-10  degrees 
Fahrenheit  if  the  can  is  being  processed  at  250  degrees.  So 
we  first  find  this  curve,  for  which  we  write  an  equation. 

The  second  series  of  data  necessary  is  knowledge  of  the  ther- 
mophylic  destruction  time  for  the  bacteria  that  we  must  destroy. 
The  research  worker  has  found  that  here  again  there  is  a  very 
definite  relation  between  destruction  time  and  temperature; 
that  a  curve  can  be  drawn  and  a  mathematical  equation  writ¬ 
ten  for  that  curve.  That  curve,  again,  has  a  semi-logarithmic 
nature;  that  is,  you  will  find  that  low  temperatures  require 
a  very  long  destruction  time,  and  a  very  much  shorter  destruc¬ 
tion  time  at  higher  temperatures  is  necessary. 

I  might  illustrate  that  by  giving  you  a  little  bit  of  the  ther- 
mophylic  destruction  curve.  One  organism  will  require  six 
hours  in  boiling  water  to  destroy  it,  130  minutes  at  220  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit,  thirty-six  minutes  at  230  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
or  ten  minutes  at  240  degrees  Fahrenheit.  As  you  increase  the 
temperature,  the  destruction  time  is  shortened  materially. 
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We  can  write  two  equations,  then:  one  for  the  rate  at  which 
the  heat  penetrates  into  the  can,  and  another  equation  for  the 
thermophylic  destruction  time  of  the  organism,  from  which  we 
will  know  the  destruction  time  at  any  temperature. 

As  the  heat  penetrates  through  the  can  and  the  temperature 
rises,  there  is  destruction  of  bacteria,  and  conceivably  the  can 
might  become  sterile  before  its  center  reaches  the  retort  tem¬ 
perature.  Theoretically,  that  is  possible;  actually  it  is  true,  in 
the  case  of  cream  style  corn,  that  the  product  is  sterilized  and 
bacteria  destroyed  while  the  center  of  the  can  is  still  several 
degrees  blow  the  temperature  of  the  retort. 

The  final  step  in  the  process  is  simply  determining  the  de¬ 
struction  rate,  or  the  fraction  of  the  bacteria  destroyed  at  each 
temperature  through  which  the  center  of  the  can  passes,  and 
adding  up  the  fractions  until  we  reach  unity,  which  indicates 
that  all  the  bacteria  have  been  destroyed. 

This  mathematical  calculation  method  requires,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  data  of  two  types:  your  heat  penetration  data  and 
your  thermophylic  destruction  data  for  the  bacteria.  The  heat 
penetration  data  is  readily  secured.  You  might  say  that  has 
become  almost  a  mechanical  detail  today.  The  data  on  the  bac¬ 
terial  destruction  curve  is  less  easily  secured.  We  can,  in  bac¬ 
teriological  laboratories,  make  tests  on  the  bacteria  and  from 
the  results  of  the  tests  in  the  laboratories  we  can  calculate  a 
process. 

We  may,  however,  proceed  by  a  somewhat  different  method. 
We  may  Imow  that  the  particular  product  is  being  canned  com¬ 
mercially  and  quite  satisfactorily  with  a  certain  process.  We 
can  evaluate  that  process.  We  reverse  our  calculation  method 
and  evaluate  the  process  to  secure  a  bacterial  destruction  curve. 
Then  with  that  bacterial  destruction  curve  we  can  calculate  an 
equivalent  process  for  different  sized  cans,  for  different  retort 
temperatures  or  other  changed  conditions.  We  today  use  both 
methods,  that  of  determining  the  destruction  time  of  bacteria 
in  the  laboratory  and  the  method  of  evaluating  a  commercial 
process. 

The  canner  is  faced  with  two  primary  considerations  in  pro¬ 
cessing.  He  must,  first  and  above  all,  use  a  process  that  will 
make  his  product  entirely  safe  from  a  public  health  standpoint. 
All  bacteria  in  the  product  that  might  cause  food  poisoning 
or  injure  the  health  of  the  public  or  the  consumer  must  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  Economically,  the  canner  who  does  not  use  such  a 
process  could  not  survive,  but  above  that  the  canner  who  does 
not  use  such  a  process  may,  through  fault  of  his  own  and  his 
alone,  cause  instances  of  food  poisoning  and  thus  injure  the 
industry,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  he  has  endangered 
public  health. 

Recognizing  that  fact,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industries  has 
required  that  meat  products  susceptible  to  the  gn*owth  of  food 
poisoning  organisms  be  processed  under  steam  pressure  at  a 
temperaSire  adequate  to  destroy  pathogenic  organisms.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  not  only  must  the  canner  realize  that  he  must  process 
at  a  temperature  adequate  to  destroy,  but  he  must  process  for 
the  proper  length  of  time,  for  we  have  two  factors,  both  time 
and  temperature,  in  every  process. 

We  can  today,  from  laboratory  tests,  state  very  definitely 
what  the  minimum  process-  is  for  any  products  susceptible  to 
the  growth  of  food  poisoning  organisms,  and  any  packer  who 
wonders  concerning  the  exact  process  to  be  used  in  that  rela¬ 
tion  can  secure  a  definite  relation  from  a  laboratory. 

The  second  consideration  of  the  canner  in  processing  is  that 
he  have  no  spoilage  whatsover.  That  is,  primarily,  an  economic 
consideration.  You  may  process  sufficiently  to  destroy  the 
pathogenic  organisms  and  yet  have  present  in  the  product  un¬ 
destroyed  organisms  that  can  cause  spoilage.  Economically,  the 
canner  wishes  to  use  a  process  that  entirely  eliminates  any 
daneer  of  spoilage. 

That  is  the  principal  problem  today  of  the  research  worker 
who  is  giving  technical  advice  to  the  canning  industry,  the 
meat  canning  industry  and  the  canning  industry  in  general. 
In  the  case  of  canned  meats,  we  have  built  up,  over  more  than 
a  century  of  experience,  certain  processes  used  commercially 
that  entirely  eliminate  any  danger  of  spoilage  of  any  type. 
There  is  a  question,  however,  as  to  whether  those  processes  are 
possiblv  too  long.  Let  us  take  an  example.  We  would  con¬ 
sider,  from  purely  a  theoretical  standpoint,  that  a  Vienna  saus¬ 
age  process  is  a  very  severe  process.  However,  commercial 
experience  apparently  has  arrived  at  that  process.  The  packer 
who  is  packing  Vienna  sausage  may  decide  he  would  like  to 
pack  frankfurters,  but  he  finds  if  he  used  a  process  for  frank¬ 
furters  the  same  as  he  did  for  Vienna  sausage,  his  frankfurters 
would  not  be  saleable.  He  therefore  wants  to  know  what  mini¬ 
mum  process  he  can  use,  from  a  public  health  standpoint,  and 
from  the  economic  standpoint  of  spoilage. 

We  are  then  presented  with  the  problem  of  determining  what 
that  minimum  process  might  be.  I  can  frankly  say  that  today 


we  are  a  bit  hesitant  to  say  what  it  should  be  and  what  it  could 
be.  We  are  in  the  position  that  fundamental  research  on  the 
problem  of  the  bacterial  infestation  that  may  be  present  in 
canned  meats  is  necessary  before  we  could  safely  say  that,  for 
instance,  frankfurters  could  be  given  a  process  having  a  lower 
sterilizing  value  than  Vienna  sausage. 

The  research  work  necessary  and  under  way  by  the  Meat 
Section  at  the  present  time  is  seeking  an  answer  to  some  of 
these  questions,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  what  we  might  call  fun¬ 
damental  research.  I  like  to  think  of  our  research  work  as 
practically  applied  and  fundamental.  The  fundamental  research 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  practical  and  applied  research  is 
built.  The  canner-producer  asks  for  practical,  applied  research. 
He  wants  to  know  times  and  temperatures,  and  he  wants  to 
know  how  he  should  equip  his  retort  and  how  he  should  operate 
it,  but  to  answer  those  questions,  we  must  build  our  foundation 
of  fundamental  research. 

We  might  consider,  for  instance,  to  explain  a  little  difference, 
possibly,  in  the  results  that  might  be  secured,  the  method  of 
operation  of  a  retort  and  an  indication  of  what  the  operation 
might  be  if  fundamental  research  is  conducted  to  build  a  foun¬ 
dation  adequate  for  changing  the  practice.  We  today  operate 
a  retort  by  admitting  steam,  usually  at  the  bottom,  with  blow- 
offs  open,  and  blow  the  air  out  the  top.  Through  the  process 
we  leave  vents  open.  The  retort  may  be  drained  somewhat, 
but  ordinarily  there  is  no  drainage  from  the  retort.  Most  of 
them  are  not  insulated.  All  in  all,  it  might  appear  that  in 
operating  a  retort  we  are  not  doing  it  economically,  but  we  do 
know  that  practical  research  by  measuring  the  temperature  at 
various  points  in  the  retort,  experimenting  by  trial  and  error 
methods  as  to  the  way  to  achieve  absolutely  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture  throughout  the  retort,  we  arrived  at  this  method  of  oper¬ 
ating  a  retort.  We  know  it  is  perfectly  safe,  and  it  is  the  only 
method  we  would  advise  any  canner  to  use  today.  Yet  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  rather  wasteful. 

We  made  a  few  tests  to  determine  what  the  steam  consump¬ 
tion  might  be  and  how  the  steam  was  consumed  in  operating 
the  retort.  We  found  that  if  we  were  proceeding  at  250  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  for  two  hours  in  the  standard  canner’s  retort, 
in  which  leads  are  open  and  operated  in  the  standard  method, 
we  used  330  pounds  of  steam  during  the  two-hour  process.  That 
is  the  total  steam  consumption.  This  330  pounds  of  steam  is 
divided  as  follows:  Fifty-five  pounds  of  the  steam  were  ac¬ 
tually  utilized  in  heating  the  cans  and  product.  That  is  what 
we  wanted  to  do,  heat  the  cans  and  products  to  the  desired 
temperature  and  insure  that  all  cans  be  heated  uniformly. 
Therefore,  the  actual  steam  used  in  heating  the  cans  and 
products  was  fifty-five  pounds.  That  means  that  275  pounds 
of  steam  were  wasted,  if  you  had  absolutely  perfect  heat  in¬ 
terchange  between  the  cans  and  the  steam  in  the  retort  and  no 
lost  steam  in  any  respect. 

These  275  pounds  of  lost  steam  were  divided  as  follows: 
120  pounds  of  steam  passed  out  of  the  vents,  passed  out  of 
the  retort  to  the  open  air.  That  was  done  to  insure  circulation 
of  steam  and  expulsion  of  air  from  the  retort  that  would  pro¬ 
duce  uniform  conditions.  It  required  fifty-four  pounds  of  steam 
to  heat  the  retort  and  crates.  Thirty-seven  pounds  of  steam 
heated  the  condensate  at  the  bottom,  and  sixty-four  pounds  of 
steam  were  lost  as  heat  radiated  from  the  retort.  Eighty-three 
per  cent  of  the  steam  used  in  operating  the  retort  for  one  load 
was  not  used  in  heating  the  cans  and  their  contents,  but  was 
used  for  operating  the  retort,  or  to  force  air  out  of  the  retort 
or  was  lost  through  radiation. 

Fundamental  research,  basic  research,  that  may  necessarily 
be  carried  on  for  two  or  three  years,  is  necessary  to  build  a 
foundation  on  which  we  might  advise  any  change  in  retort 
operation.  Certainly  today  we  could  not  advise  any  change, 
but  conceivably  eighty-three  per  cent  of  your  steam  in  opera¬ 
tion  of  retort  might  ultimately  be  saved.  But  to  make  that 
saving,  you  must,  first,  spend  two  or  three  years,  and  some 
dollars  and  cents  in  building  the  foundation  before  we  can  make 
the  change. 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  canning  industry,  and  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  industries  today,  that  we  must,  if  anything,  pause, 
if  it  appears  that  we  are  slowing  up  progress,  and  take  the  time 
and  spend  the  money  to  carry  on  more  fundamental  research 
as  a  foundation  for  the  future  progress.  In  that  connection, 
I  heard  of  something  rather  interesting  the  other  day.  One 
of  the  largest  corporations  in  the  country,  having  a  substantial 
monopoly,  and  one  which  you  would  think  would  exist  perpetu¬ 
ally  as  a  profitable  organization,  has  a  large  research  labora¬ 
tory.  As  was  the  case  with  all  corporations  during  the  depres¬ 
sion,  the  retrenchment  committee  met  the  board  of  directors, 
and  considered  what  reductions  they  should  make  in  the  ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  research  laboratory.  The  final  result  of  the 
conference  was  that  they  would  make  no  reduction  on  expendi- 
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MODERNIZE 


Don’t  take  our  word  for  it! 

Ask  our  users. 

*  I  ''HE  Scott-Carmichael  Washer-Elevator  is  the  great- 
est  development  in  Canning  House  Machinery  since 
the  advent  of  the  sanitary  can  and  closing  machine. 

There  is  nothing  that  a  pea  canner  can  put  into  his 
factory  that  will  so  materially  cut  his  costs  and  improve 
his  quality. 

And  perhaps  the  biggest  thing  of  all  is  the  very  great 
improvement  it  makes  in  the  appearance  of  his  factory. 
No  more  spilled  peas  scattered  about  the  floors.  No 
more  messy,  dripping  conveyors.  A  cleaner  factory 
promotes  better  work  on  the  part  of  employees. 

That’s  modernization  with  a  kick. 

Scott-Carmichael  Washer-Elevators  are  equally  cflici- 
ent  on  all  kinds  of  dry  beans,  hominy,  whole  kernel 
corn  and  cut  stringless  green  beans. 


Scott-Carmichael  W asher-Elevators 

and 

Enclosed  Controlled  Flume  Systems 


Scott  Improved  Viners 


White  Style  Steel  Bottomed  Vine  Feeders 


Scott-Urschel  Beet  Harvesters 

We  will  appreciate  the  privilege  of  sending  you  the 
names  of  users  of  any  Scott  Viner  Company  machinery 
and  equipment.  Write  them.  It  will  pay  you  to  in¬ 
vestigate. 

THE  SCOTT  VINER  COMPANY 

540  West  Popular  Avenue  Columbus,  Ohio 
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tures  in  research  work,  but,  further  than  that,  whereas  they 
had  been  spending  thirty  per  cent  of  their  research  expendi¬ 
tures  on  lyindamental  research  and  seventy  per  cent  on  practical 
and  applied  research,  they  would  reverse  the  proportion,  and 
they  are  today,  two  years  later,  and  during  the  depression, 
spending  better  than  sixty  percent  of  the  research  expenditures 
on  fundamental  research,  building  the  foundation  for  the  future, 
and  only  forty  per  cent  on  the  practical  and  applied  research 
for  the  immediate  present. 

Their  view  of  the  future  is  that  business  conditions  are  so 
changing  that  the  industry  that  will  survive  and  will  make  a 
profit  must  conduct  the  fundamental  research  and  depend  upon 
their  research  work  to  keep  them  in  position  to  lead  the  crowd 
and  make  a  profit.  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  FOELL:  I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
Mr.  Simpson  for  a  good  many  years,  but  I  never  knew  we  were 
wasting  steam.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  g^od  idea  to  get  after 
our  efficiency  experts  about  that.  We  wish  to  thank  him  for 
the  very  wonderful  talk.  We  surely  appreciate  it. 

Our  next  paper  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  Hallman,  of  the 
Continental  Can  Company,  Chicago.  His  subject  is: 

Some  Common  Troubles  Encountered  in  Canning 

Meats 

By  G.  V.  Hallman 

IN  considering  the  troubles  encountered  in  canning  meat,  those 
which  result  in  the  loss  of  the  product  or  in  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  its  quality  are  of  greatest  importance  to  the  meat 
canner.  The  prevention  of  spoilage  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
standard  of  quality  are  the  ideals  of  every  packer. 

The  trouble  encountered  in  canning  which  is  most  desirable 
to  avoid  is  spoilage.  Spoilage  not  only  involves  a  loss  of  the 
product,  but  may  result  in  considerable  loss  in  business  if  the 
spoiled  product  is  distributed  through  the  trade. 

The  causes  of  spoilage  in  canned  meats  and  meat  products 
may  be  classified  roughly  into  two  groups:  leakage  and  under¬ 
sterilization  or  under-processing.  Leakage  involves  a  condition 
of  the  container  whereby  spoilage  microorganisms  gain  access 
to  the  food  after  it  is  sterilized.  Spoilage  due  to  understerili¬ 
zation  or  under-processing  results  from  the  survival  of  spoilage 
organisms  through  the  process. 

Representative  samples  of  spoiled  canned  meats  and  meat 
products  have  been  received  by  the  resarch  department  of  the 
Continental  Can  Company  for  the  determination  of  the  cause 
of  the  spoilage.  These  samples  have  been  received  from  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country  and  we  believe  them  to  be  a  fair  index 
of  the  types  of  spoilage  encountered  by  meat  canners.  They 
have  been  classified  according  to  the  causes  of  spoilage  as 
follows : 

51  per  cent  leakage. 

41.5  per  cent  understerilization. 

32  per  cent  putrefactive  spoilage. 

7.5  per  cent  products  where  the  heat  treatment  is 
used  in  conjunction  with  other  methods  of  preservation. 

2  per  cent  miscellaneous  understerilization. 

3.5  per  cent  hydrogen  swells. 

2  per  cent  no  process  given  through  error. 

2  per  cent  cause  of  spoilage  not  determined. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  in  9214  per  cent  of  the 
samples  received,  the  spoilage  was  due  to  leakage  or  under¬ 
sterilization. 

While  no  definite  record  has  been  made  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  leakage  occurring  in  meat  cans,  a  large  proportion  of 
this  was  due  to  defective  soldering  or  tipping  of  hole  and  cap 
cans  and  defective  top  seams  in  open  top  cans. 

In  many  cases  the  leaks  due  to  defective  soldering  have  been 
very  small  and  difficult  to  detect.  Usually  they  are  caused  by 
small  pieces  of  meat  or  fat  which  were  charred  during  the  sold¬ 
ering  operation.  This  indicates  the  value  of  thoroughly  clean¬ 
ing  the  grooves  in  which  the  caps  fit.  All  meat  and  fat  should 
be  removed  before  attempting  to  solder  on  the  caps. 

Leaks  at  the  tipped  vent  holes  are  usually  due  to  the  charring 
of  the  liquid  which  is  pulled  out  of  the  can  when  it  is  placed 
under  vacuum.  Under  conditions  of  this  kind,  vacuum  tipping 
without  leakage  is  difficult. 

Frequently  leakage  due  to  defective  top  seams  on  open  top 
cans  is  caused  by  meat  extending  over  the  sides  of  the  cans. 
When  the  cans  in  this  condition  enter  the  closing  machine,  a 
knocked  down  flange  may  result.  Closing  machine  jams  occur 
from  this  condition  causing  interruptions  in  the  canning  oper¬ 
ations.  This  type  of  trouble  is  experienced  particularly  with 
such  products  as  luncheon  tongue,  ox  tongue  and  roast  beef.  It 


may  be  decreased  to  a  great  degree  by  packing  the  cans  so  the 
meat  does  not  extend  over  the  sides.  Parboiling  the  meat  until 
it  is  soft  and  pliable  and  filling  the  cans  before  the  meat  has 
chilled  sufficiently  to  become  rigid  will  permit  tighter  and  bet¬ 
ter  packing.  With  roast  beef,  the  use  of  large  pieces  approxi¬ 
mately  the  size  of  the  can  is  helpful.  Another  aid  in  prevent¬ 
ing  this  trouble  is  the  placing  of  the  excess  meat  near  the 
center  of  the  can  rather  than  around  the  side. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  41.5  per  cent  of  the  samples  that 
we  received,  the  spoilage  was  due  to  understerilization.  In 
these  samples  the  process  was  not  sufficient  to  destroy  all  the 
organisms  capable  of  growth  in  the  meat  product  in  the  can. 
In  77  per  cent  of  these  samples  the  spoilage  was  of  a  type 
known  as  putrefactive  spoilage.  The  bacteria  causing  this  type 
of  spoilage  are  called  putrefactive  anaerobes.  These  organisms 
produce  very  heat  resistant  spores  which  are  difficult  to  destroy. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  members  of  this  group  of  organ¬ 
isms  are  believed  to  be  responsible  for  the  souring  of  hams. 

In  the  prevention  of  spoilage  due  to  understerilization,  the  steri¬ 
lizing  efficiency  of  the  process  used  should  be  considered  first. 
It  is  essential  that  the  process  should  be  at  least  botulinus  safe, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  the  sterilizing  efficiency  of  the  process 
should  be  sufficient  to  destroy  normal  contaminations  of  heat 
resistant  spores  of  putrefactive  anaerobes.  In  addition  to  the 
sterilizing  efficiency  of  the  process  other  factors  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated.  This  is  especially  true  if  spoilage  oc¬ 
curs  when  the  process  used  has  been  found  to  be  satisfactory 
for  a  long  period  of  time  and  is  satisfactory  for  other  packers 
of  the  same  product. 

High  contamination  with  heat  resistant  spores  of  spoilage 
organisms  is  one  of  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  spoilage  due  to  undei-sterilization.  A  longer  time 
at  given  temperature  or  a  higher  temperature  for  a  given  time 
is  required  to  destroy  all  of  the  spores  of  spoilage  organisms 
when  a  larger  number  are  present  than  with  fewer  spores 
present.  In  other  words,  a  greater  sterilizing  efficiency  is  re¬ 
quired  to  destroy  these  bacterial  spores  in  a  higher  concentra¬ 
tion  or  in  a  more  highly  contaminated  product.  Consequently, 
a  great  increase  in  contamination  of  heat  resistant  spores  may 
be  responsible  for  spoilage. 

This  increase  in  contamination  may  be  due  to  improper  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  ingredients,  the  lack  of  proper  sanitary  measures, 
or  the  use  of  the  equipment  which  is  susceptible  to  contami¬ 
nation.  The  improper  handling  of  the  ingredients  may  occur  in 
the  treatment  of  the  meat  prior  to  being  received  in  the  canning 
department.  The  following  should  be  avoided:  the  holding  of 
fresh  meat  in  the  canning  department  at  room  temperature 
prior  to  parboiling,  the  holding  of  parboiled  meat  which  has 
cooled  to  80-98  degrees  Fahrenheit  during  the  trimming  and 
packing  operations,  or  of  the  filled  cans  with  the  contents  at 
these  temperatures  for  a  longer  time  than  is  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  these  operations. 

Thorough  cleaning  of  equipment  to  remove  all  material  which 
has  collected  on  it  is  essential.  The  use  of  wood  equipment 
should  be  avoided.  The  crevices  of  wood  may  become  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  spores  of  spoilage  bacteria,  and  in  this  case,  are 
a  constant  source  of  contamination. 

Another  factor  which  should  be  considered  in  the  prevention 
of  spoilage  due  to  understerilization  is  the  temperature  of  the 
canned  product  at  the  start  of  the  process.  In  meat  canning 
factories  this  has  been  found  to  vary  greatly  in  different  cans 
of  the  same  product.  In  many  canned  meats  and  canned  meat 
products  the  heat  pentrates  to  the  center  of  the  canned  product 
very  slowly  during  the  process.  In  such  instances  the  steriliz¬ 
ing  efficiency  of  a  given  process  will  be  considerably  less  if  the 
temnerature  of  the  meat  is  100  to  120  degrees  F.  instead  of  150 
to  160  degrees  F.  To  obtain  the  same  sterilizing  efficiency, 
roast  beef  in  24  oz.  cans  at  an  intial  temperature  of  110  de¬ 
grees  F.  requires  20  minutes  more  process  at  240  degrees  F. 
than  it  would  if  the  initial  temperature  is  160  degrees  F. 

A  low  initial  tmperature  may  be  caused  by  holding  meat 
after  parboiling  and  during  the  trimming,  grinding  and  filling 
operations  until  it  becomes  cold,  the  use  of  an  exhaust  which 
is  not  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  contents  of 
the  can  to  the  intial  temperature  on  which  the  process  was 
based,  or  to  holding  the  closed  cans  prior  to  processing  so  that 
they  can  cool  off.  Shut  downs  and  lunch  periods  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  low  initial  temperatures  in  many  instances. 

Other  factors  to  be  considered  in  the  prevention  of  this  type 
of  spoilage  are  changes  in  methods  of  handling  the  product  and 
changes  in  the  product  itself.  These  include  variations  in  the 
consistencv  of  the  product,  variation  of  the  ratio  of  liquid  and 
solids,  and  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  exhaust.  Changes 
in  formulae  which  affect  the  acidity  of  the  product  haye  an 
effect  on  the  sterilizing  efficiency  of  a  process. 
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In  addition,  it  is  suggested  that  retort  operation,  particularly 
venting  of  the  retorts,  and  retort  thermometers  should  be 
checked  to  be  sure  the  product  is  receiving  the  proper  tem¬ 
perature  for  the  desired  time. 

The  five  per  cent  of  the  understerilized  samples  in  which  the 
spoilage  was  due  to  organisms  other  than  putrefactive  anae¬ 
robes,  largely  consisted  of  products  containing  cereal.  In  this 
group  two  samples  were  unusual.  One  consisted  of  thermophilic 
spoilage  in  dog  food  which  contained  a  high  percentage  of 
cereal.  The  bacteria  responsible  for  the  spoilage  are  called 
thermophilic  anaerobes.  They  only  grow  in  a  temperature  range 
of  100-140  degrees.  F.  The  spoilage  was  caused  by  insufficient 
cooling  of  the  product  after  processing.  To  avoid  this  type  of 
spoilage,  the  processed  product  should  be  cooled  to  at  least  105 
degrees  F.  immediately  after  processing. 

The  other  was  a  sample  of  swelled  cans  of  Vienna  sausage 
packed  in  Cuba.  The  bacteria  causing  this  spoilage  were  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  any  we  have  encountered  in  spoiled  canned 
foods  packed  in  the  United  States. 

Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  understerilized  samples  were  prod¬ 
ucts  in  which  a  heat  treatment  is  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
methods  of  preservation.  This  group  of  products  is  composed 
of  canned  whole  hams,  spiced  ham,  luncheon  meat  and  similar 
products.  These  products  do  not  received  sufficient  heat  treat¬ 
ment  to  destroy  spoilage  organisms  and  the  keeping  quality  de¬ 
pends  on  other  methods  of  preservation  such  as  curing,  refriger¬ 
ation,  drying,  salting  and  high  vacuum  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  heat  treatment.  The  spoilage  of  products  preserved  in  this 
way  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  improper  application  of  the 
method  or  methods  of  preservation  utilized  to  preserve  the 
product  in  conjunction  with  the  heat  treatment.  As  the  heat 
treatment  in  itself  was  grossly  inadequate,  spoilage  resulted. 
This  type  of  spoilage  can  be  prevented  by  the  proper  application 
of  the  method  or  methods  of  preservation  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  heat  treatment.  This  group  of  samples  amounted  to 
18  per  cent  of  those  spoiled  due  to  understerilization. 

With  some  products,  a  chemical  reaction  occurs  between  the 
product  and  the  tinplate  and  results  in  the  evolution  of  hy¬ 
drogen  causing  the  can  to  swell.  Cans  in  this  condition  are 
known  as  hydrogen  swells.  While  the  product  in  these  cans  is 
not  spoiled,  it  is  not  merchantable  due  to  the  swelled  condition 
of  the  can.  Several  instances  where  canned  chili  con  came 
formed  hydrogen  springers  and  swells  have  been  noted.  In 
every  instance  the  product  had  been  packed  for  a  relatively 
long  time. 

The  formation  of  hydrogen  springers  and  swells  can  be  de¬ 
layed  by  obtaining  a  high  vacuum  in  the  cans  with  a  high  clos¬ 
ing  temperature.  Prolonged  storage  especially  at  higher  tem¬ 
peratures  should  be  avoided. 

Another  trouble  encountered  in  canned  meats  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  is  the  occurrence  of  snringers.  This  condition  is  caused 
by  insufficient  vacuum  in  the  cans  after  processing  and  cooling 
to  hold  in  the  ends.  . 

To  avoid  this  trouble  in  canned  meats,  a  closing  temperature 
of  at  least  130  degrees  F.  and  preferable  150  degrees  to  180 
degrees  F.  should  be  used  when  mechanical  vacuum  is  not  ap¬ 
plied. 

When  closed  under  mechanical  vacuum,  springers  may  be 
caused  (1)  by  closing  or  tipping  under  too  low  a  vacuum,  (2) 
by  not  allowing  the  contents  of  the  can  to  come  into  equilibrium 
with  the  vacuum  applied,  (3)  by  the  vent  hole  becoming  plugged 
before  the  contents  of  the  can  are  in  equilibrium  with  the 
vacuum  in  the  vacuum  chamber,  and  (4)  by  the  use  of  gassy 
meat. 

Meats  closed  under  mechanical  vacuum  are  frequently  at 
temperatures  varying  from  70  degrees  F.  to  100  degrees  F. 
These  are  optimum  growth  temperatures  for  many  bacteria. 
Under  such  conditions,  much  of  the  vacuum  may  be  lost  due  to 
gases  produced  by  bacterial  growth  if  sufficient  time  elapses 
between  the  closure  and  processing  of  the  cans. 

Overfilling  is  another  cause  of  springers.  With  canned  meats 
and  meat  products,  instances  of  springers  from  this  cause  have 
been  few. 

Discoloration  of  the  product  may  be  caused  by  contamination 
with  copper  or  iron  from  equipment  containing  these  metals. 
For  this  reason  the  use  of  copper  or  iron  equipment  should  be 
avoided.  The  use  of  copper  equipment  by  meat  canners  has 
not  been  noted.  The  use  of  iron  equipment  and  galvanized 
iron  equipment  with  exposed  iron  is  common.  Instances  have 
been  noted  where  iron  equipment  has  been  used  for  long  periods 
of  time  without  noticeable  discoloration  of  the  meat  products. 
Without  warning  the  product  discolored  when  processed,  and 
without  doubt  this  discoloration  was  caused  by  iron  equipment. 
Of  all  meat  products,  tripe  is  the  most  susceptible  to  discolora¬ 
tion  and  requires  a  special  treatment  to  prevent  this  trouble. 
The  tinplate  on  the  interior  of  plain  cans  is  discolored  in 


varying  degrees  due  to  a  reaction  between  the  sulphides  formed 
from  the  meats  during  the  processing  and  the  metals  of  the 
tinplate.  To  improve  the  appearance  of  the  interior  of  cans 
and  to  prevent  this  discoloration,  enamels  were  developed.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years  the  use  of  enamel  lined  cans  for  meat 
products  has  increased  greatly  in  scope  and  quantity. 

Suitable  enamels  for  open  top  cans  have  been  developed  for 
all  meat  products  for  which  this  type  of  can  has  been  re¬ 
quested.  In  some  instances  it  was  necessary  to  develop  special 
enamels  satisfactory  for  some  of  the  meat  products. 

Another  type  of  discoloration  of  the  product  consists  of  a 
change  of  the  normal  red  color  of  cured  meats  to  a  grey  color. 

It  is  caused  by  an  oxidation  due  to  improper  exhausting  and 
incomplete  removal  of  the  oxygen  from  the  can.  It  occurs 
only  on  that  portion  of  the  product  which  is  not  covered  by 
the  liquid  or  jelly  and  which  is  in  contact  with  oxygen  in  the 
headspace.  This  type  of  discoloration  can  be  prevented  by  using 
a  high  mechanical  vacuum  or  by  covering  the  product  with 
liquid  or  jelly.  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  FOELL:  Mr.  Hallman’s  paper  was  very  inter¬ 
esting.  In  fact,  I  have  learned  a  few  things,  and  I  presume  all 
of  us  have  taken  great  interest  in  it. 

The  next  paper  is  going  to  be  on  a  subject  about  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  all  been  talking  more  or  less  in  the  food  industry, 
“The  Proposed  Revision  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Law.”  We 
have  been  very  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Burton,  the  Editor  of 
“Food  Industries,”  with  us  this  morning.  He  has  something 
of  interest  to  tell  you.  I  am  going  to  call  on  Mr.  Burton. 
(Applause.) 

THE  NEW  PURE  FOOD  LAW 

S.  2000  Better  Than  S.  1944 — A  Comparison  of  the 
Two  Bills  Now  Before  Congress  to  Revise 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Law  of  1906 

Abstract  of  Address  by  Lawrence  B.  Burton,  Editor 
“Food  Industries*’ 

The  background  leading  up  to  the  introduction  of  the  “Tug- 
well”  bill,  S.  1944,  in  the  Special  Session  of  Congress,  was 
developed  in  order  that  listeners  could  understand  the  con¬ 
flicting  forces  centering  around  the  revision  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  laws. 

During  the  past  27  years,  during  which  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  of  1906  has  been  in  force,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  felt  the  need  of  amendments  to  the  existing  law,  and 
although  more  than  50  such  amendments  have  been  proposed, 
only  four  have  been  enacted.  The  New  Deal  looked  very  help¬ 
ful  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  because  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  whom  the  regulatory  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  head  up,  was  a  member  of 
the  Brain  Trust  and  close  to  the  President,  the  unused  amend¬ 
ments  were  gathered  together  and  written  into  one  bill  to  im¬ 
prove  and  supplant  the  present  law. 

S.  1944  was  much  too  hastily  drawn,  and  met  with  tremendous 
opposition.  Its  skelton  form  and  the  unrestricted  power  granted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  fill  in  the  enforcing  regula¬ 
tions  were  only  a  part  of  the  reasons  why  all  industry  opposed 
its  enactment.  Where  definite  regulations  were  written  into 
the  bill  they  were  frequently  too  drastic.  Furthermore  the  theory 
of  jurisprudence  embodied  in  the  document  was  contrary  to  the 
practice  in  all  civilized  countries  but  one.  Under  S.  1944  the 
person  accused  would  be  required  to  prove  his  innocence,  whereas 
the  ordinary  procedure  requires  the  accuser  to  prove  his  charge. 

So  much  opposition  to  the  bill  developed  that  Senator  Cope¬ 
land  undertook  to  revise  S.  1944  in  a  manner  that  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  both  to  industry  and  to  himself.  Though  his  name  is 
on  the  bill,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  preparation,  and  was 
in  the  awkward  position  of  being  sponsor  of  a  rneasure  he  him¬ 
self  did  not  approve.  As  a  result  of  his  revision,  a  new  bill, 
S.  2000,  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  and  will  probably 
be  the  successor  to  S.  1944. 

The  Copeland  bill,  as  S.  2000  is  now  called  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  “Tugwell”  bill,  S.  1944,  remedies  most  of  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  features  of  the  latter  and  provides  a  series  of  checks 
and  safeguards  to  prevent  the  promulgation  of  regulations  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  which  might  be  reasonably  arbi¬ 
trary  or  capricious. 

It  is  much  less  of  a  skeleton  measure  than  its  predecessor. 
Its  theory  of  jurisprudence  is  changed  to  conform  to  present- 
day  practice.  Under  S.  2000  legal  procedure  will  be  very  much 
JiJtp  procedure  under  the  present  law,  except  that  the  govern- 
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ment  has  much  greater  powers  than  before,  particularly  in  such 
matters  as  inspection,  copying  records  of  plants,  branding,  ad¬ 
vertising,  emergency  matters,  adulteration. 

Interest  of  the  consumer  is  safeguarded,  protection  is  greatly 
improved,  and  yet  the  measure  is  one  which  will  meet  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  most  manufacturrs  of  foods. 

Manufacturers  are  urged  to  get  behind  the  Copeland  bill  with 
the  same  energy  with  which  they  opposed  the  “Tugwell”  bill. 

CHAIRMAN  FOELL:  Mr.  Burton,  I  don’t  believe  any  of 
the  meat  canners  want  to  go  to  jail,  but  I  am  sure  they  will  all 
join  me  in  thanking  you  very  kindly  for  your  time  and  wonder¬ 
ful  talk. 

CHAIRMAN  FOELL:  The  papers  that  have  been  presented 
are  now  open  for  discussion.  I  hope  you  have  found  them  in¬ 
teresting.  If  there  are  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask  any  of 
the  speakers,  or  have  any  experiences  which  you  want  to  tell  us 
about,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

If  there  are  no  questions,  we  are  ready  to  close  this  meeting, 
which  will  be  followed  by  a  closed  session  of  the  members  only 
for  the  election  of  their  officers. 

The  meeting  stands  adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  twelve-fifteen  o’clock. 

*  * 

PEA  SECTION 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  17.  1934 


The  Pea  Section  Meeting,  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Twen¬ 
ty-Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Canners  As¬ 
sociation,  convened  at  ten-fifteen  o’clock,  Mr.  G.  Sherwin 
Haxton,  Oakfield,  New  York,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  HAXTON:  We  will  come  to  order.  I  want  to 
state  that  while  this  is  a  meeting  of  the  Pea  Canning  Section 
of  the  National  Canners  Association,  we  want  every  pea  canner 
to  feel  perfectly  free  to  express  himself  whether  or  not  he  is 
a  member  of  the  N.  C.  A.  We  will  thereby  turn  it  into  a 
meeting  of  the  industry  as  relates  to  United  States. 

A  committee,  as  many  of  you  know,  has  been  working  since 
last  Thursday  morning  on  a  marketing  agreement.  At  the 
special  meeting  of  the  Pea  Canners,  which  was  held  yesterday 
morning,  this  marketing  agreement  was  read  and  taken  up 
item  by  item.  A  few  changes  were  made  and  those  changes 
are  incorporated  in  the  draft  you  have  had  passed  out  today. 
Is  it  your  pleasure  to  have  this  marketing  aereement  re-read 
or  to  take  up  the  discussion  with  the  new  draft  that  you  have? 

I  will  await  a  motion  as  to  the  method  of  procedure  in  regard 
to  that. 

I  believe,  in  the  absence  of  any  motion,  I  will  ask  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  to  step  forward  and  read  this  marketing 
agreement.  Mr.  Glascoff  suggests  that  we  read  merely  the 
chanees  that  have  been  involved,  which  will  no  doubt  save  time 
and  fill  the  same  purpose.  . 

MR.  WALTER  GLASCOFF:  The  only  particular  change 
that  was  made  in  the  draft  as  read  yesterday  is  in  Exhibit  B, 
“Marketing  Quotas,”  paragraph  No.  13.  “In  cases  where  the 
pack  history  of  a  canner  or  geographical  area  for  the  six-year 
period  specified  has  been  influenced  by  unusual  conditions  the 
Reerional  and/or  National  Commodity  Committee  may  make  an 
allotment  to  that  canner  of  geographical  area  on  what  it  con¬ 
siders  to  be  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  after  consideration  of  all 
facts  and  circumstances  relative  to  that  particular  case.” 

As  that  read  before,  it  gave  only  the  canner  in  the  geographi¬ 
cal  area  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Regional  Committee  in  that 
particular  area.  This  goes  one  step  further  and  gives  the  area 
the  right  to  anneal  to  the  National  Commodity  Committee.  That 
is  the  onlv  change,  except  for  a  few  minor  rewordings,  that 
was  embodied  in  the  agreement  as  presented  yesterday. 

CHAIRMAN  HAXTON:  The  desire  of  this  meeting  is  to 
bring  forth  the  sentiment  both  for  and  against  a  marketing 
agreement.  You  have  the  agreement  in  your  hands,  and  I 
should  like  to  open  the  matter  for  general  discussion. 

_  To  give  you  the  exact  situation  as  it  exists  today,  the  par¬ 
ticular  object  of  this  meeting  is  to  test  the  sentiment.  For 
instance,  should  this  meeting  vote  in  favor  of  a  marketing 
agreement,  no  one  individual  is  bound.  The  request  of  the 
A._  A.  A.  is  that,  should  such  sentiment  exist,  a  steering  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  appointed  which  would  go  to  Washington  and, 
in  connection  with  the  A.  A.  A.,  endeavor  to  set  up  a  marketing 
agreement  agreeable  to  the  A.  A.  A.  and  to  the  steering  com¬ 
mittee.  Then  our  understanding  is  that  that  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  individual  canner.  If  the 


individual  canners  by  a  majority  agreed  to  it,  it  would  be  put 
into  effect.  If  the  individual  canners  did  not  favor  it,  it  would 
not  be  put  into  effect. 

The  A.  A.  A.  takes  two  things  into  consideration  in  decid¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  any  marketing  agreement  should  go  into 
effect.  One  is  the  number  in  favor  of  it,  that  is  the  majority 
by  number,  and  the  other  would  be  the  majority  by  pack.  I 
believe  they  require  substantial  majorities  in  each  instance. 

So  any  expression  made  here  today  by  any  man  can  not  be  con¬ 
strued  as  binding  him  either  for  or  against  any  marketing 
agreement.  I  want  you  to  appreciate  that  neither  your  com¬ 
mittee  nor  the  Chair  have  anything  that  they  desire  to  put 
over;  they  are  simply  desirous  to  test  the  sentiment  of  this 
meeting  to  see  whether  or  not  there  is  any  justification  in  going 
any  further. 

As  you  know,  considerable  effort  has  been  put  upon  market¬ 
ing  agreements  for  com,  tomatoes,  and,  I  believe,  for  beans, 
but  this  meeting  will  test  your  sentiment  on  the  marketing 
agreement  for  peas.  I  hope  you  will  express  yourselves. 

MR.  A.  F.  SCHROEDER  (Wisconsin  Canning  Company,  Mil¬ 
waukee)  :  I  will  make  a  motion  that  we  approve  the  marketing 
agreement  as  passed  out  here  this  morning. 

MR.  J.  P.  KRAEMER:  I  second  the  motion. 

CHAIRMAN  HAXTON:  The  motion  before  the  house  is 
that  this  meeting  approve  this  marketing  agreement.  We  are 
now  ready  for  discussion. 

MR.  GLASCOFF:  This  agreement  has  been  gone  over  many, 
many  times,  but  it  would  seem  that  there  must  be  some  of  you 
who  would  have  some  question  that  you  would  like  to  ask  on 
it,  and  in  order  to  clarify  the  situation,  if  any  of  you  have  any 
questions  or  some  part  is  not  thoroughly  understood,  this  would 
be  the  logical  time  to  bring  that  up  for  discussion. 

MR.  WARD  COSGROVE  (Minnesota):  There  are  plants  in 
our  state  that  have  not  been  in  operation  six  years.  How  would 
you  average  those  plants? 

MR.  GLASCOFF:  That  comes  up  just  the  same  as  many 
other  questions  are  bound  to  come  up,  and  your  committee  felt 
it  was  only  fair  to  embody  this  paragraph  No.  13  of  your  Mar¬ 
keting  Quota.  In  other  words,  in  such  a  case  as  that,  it 
naturally  would  be  left  to  your  ^gional  Committee  to  work  out 
something  that  would  be  fair  and  satisfactory  based  on  what¬ 
ever  final  set-up  might  be  worked  out  in  conjunction  with  the 
administration  in  Washington. 

MR.  COSGROVE:  If  you  propose,  in  Minnesota,  for  instance, 
where  there  are  three  new  units  that  have  gone  in  during  that 
period,  their  production  over  the  six-year  period  is  hardly  fair. 
On  the  other  hand,  permit  them  to  take  the  average  of  the 
years  which  they  did  produce  and  divide  that  by  the  number 
of  years  produced,  and  their  situation  is  all  right,  determining 
the  quota  of  Minnesota  over  the  six-year  average  without 
weighting  back  into  the  vacant  years  the,  amount  allocated. 

MR.  GLASCOFF:  That  particular  phase  has  been  given  con¬ 
sideration  and  I  can  repeat  only  the  thought  back  of  this  para¬ 
graph  No.  13,  the  specific  case  you  mention.  I  believe  that 
the  recommendation  would  be  something  along  this  line:  Sup¬ 
posing  that  a  canner  had  produced,  we  will  say,  putting  it  in 
round  figures,  110  cases  per  acre  over  a  period  of  two  or  three 
years.  He  did  not  operate  last  year,  or  possibly  the  year  be¬ 
fore  that.  Now  it  certainly  would  be  unfair  to  set  un  his  aver¬ 
age  on  one  or  two  years  of  exceptionally  large  yield.  That 
is  why  it  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Regional  Committee, 
which  should  be  a  committee  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
conditions  in  that  area  to  work  it  out.  To  go  a  step  further,  if 
that  entire  geographical  area  thinks  any  injustice  has  been 
done,  it  still  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  your  National  Commodity 
Committee. 

MR.  CHARLES  G.  SUMMERS,  Jr.  (Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr., 
Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa.):  Before  we  came  here  the  officers  of 
the  different  local  associations  met  first  in  Washington  in  De¬ 
cember  and  they  have  worked  pretty  hard  since  then  with  all 
of  us  fearing  over-production  this  year  and  knowing  what  over¬ 
production  means.  I  think,  in  a  majority  of  cases  at  least,  our 
canners  at  home  stated  they  were  interested  in  a  fair  market¬ 
ing  quota  or  allocation.  I  have  done  comparatively  little  work 
on  this;  the  credit  goes  to  the  men  who  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  work,  but  I  think  it  would  be  shameful  if  we  did  not  approve 
this  plan,  with  maybe  some  modifications.  No  plan  can  be  made 
that  will  be  satisfactory  to  eyeryone.  I  do  not  know  that  any¬ 
one  is  prepared  to  admit  that  his  section  is  on  the  way  out.  Our 
approving  this  agreement  does  not  mean  that  it  will  be  adopted. 
It  must  first  be  put  up  to  the  A.  A.  A.,  as  I  understand  it. 
Then  it  will  be  taken  back  home  and  sold  to  a  majority  of  the 
canners  both  in  number  and  in  volume.  The,  best  minds  in  the 
pea  industry  have  worked  this  out  and  I  urge  most  strongly 
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Startlingly  new  —  radically  improved  and  modernized  —  the  new  Sprague- Sells 
machines  attracted  great  interest  at  the  Convention.  Again  this  company  has 
proved  its  right  to  leadership  by  providing  the  industry  with  machines  designed 
to  meet  the  exacting  needs  of  today!  Those  pictured  here  are  just  a  few  of  many 
displayed  at  the  Show. 


HIGH  PRESSURE  TOMATO 
WASHER  -  SORTER  -  SCALDER 

Latest  development  for  tomatoes.  Washes 
and  scalds  to  perfection.  No  transfers. 
No  bruising.  No  waste. 


OTHER  NEW  MA- 
CHINES  EXHIBITED 

Super  Finisher 
S*L  Improved  Coils 
Hi'Speed  Juice 
Filler 

Hi'Pressure 

Washer 

Improved  Super 
Husker 

Syrup  and  Brine 
System 
Twin  Reel  Pea 
Grader 
Aphis  Control 
Equipment 
And  many  others 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 

Separates  tender  peas  from  others  with 
hairline  accuracy.  A  real  profit  builder 
for  the  pea  canner.  Simple,  compact, 
easily  installed. 


Send  for  new  General 
Catalog  No.  200  show¬ 
ing  all  new  and  mod¬ 
ernized  machines  in 
the  Sprague-Sells  tine. 


SUPER  PULPER 

A  brand  new  principle  —  pulps  by  both 
pressing  and  centrifugal  force.  Amazing 
results  —  great  capacity,  maximum 
efficiency,  letter  quality,  increased  yield. 


UNIVERSAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Cuts  either  whole  grain  or  cream  s^le 
with  big  increase  in  yield  and  pronts. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation  *•  HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 
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that  we  do  approve  this  plan,  knowing  it  does  not  bind  us  either 
individually  or  collectively.  Unless  we  approve  it,  we  have 
nothing  to  take  back  home.  If  we  do  approve  it,  we  take  it 
back  home.  If  the  majority  of  the  industry  approve  it,  they 
certainly  think  it  is  to  their  interest,  and  there  will  be  nothing 
done  until  the  majority  of  the  canners  sign  on  the  dotted  line. 

It  would  be  shameful,  after  all  the  work  that  has  been  done, 
not  to  approve  this  report.  (Applause.) 

MR.  G.  VERHAULS,  SR.  (Calumet-Dutch  Packing  Com¬ 
pany)  :  Wouldn’t  it  crystallize  sentiment  more  fully  and  make  it 
easier  for  everyone  to  understand  just  what  action  should  be 
taken  this  morning  if  the  chairman  of  the  committee  would 
restate  just  the  object  and  the  chief  points?  I  know  the  thing 
has  been  discussed  a  great  deal,  but  the  concise  points  can  not 
be  stated  too  often. 

MR.  GLASCOFF:  We  should  keep  clearly  in  mind  that  a 
code  and  a  marketing  agreement  are  two  entirely  distinct  propo¬ 
sitions.  Under  your  code,  if  and  when  it  is  approved,  you  have 
some  very  definite  things  set  up.  This  code  will  undoubtedly 
come  from  the  N.  R.  A.  and  in  no  uncertain  terms  we  will  be 
informed  as  to  what  we  are  going  to  pay  for  our  labor.  That 
is  something  very  direct  as  applied  to  the  canning  industry  in 
the  labor  that  is  used  in  the  cannery,  but  you  have  to  go  sev¬ 
eral  steps  beyond  that  and  take  into  consideration  that  that 
increase  in  labor  and  the  shorter  hours  have  made  considerable 
increase  in  practically  all  of  the  different  materials  that  go 
into  your  cost  of  production.  We  know  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  our  growers  a  reasonable  price  for  their  products. 

The  whole  thing  simmers  down  to  this  point,  that  after  you 
have  gone  this  far,  the  A.  A.  A.  is  going  to  see  to  it  that  the 
grower  gets  a  reasonable  return  for  his  crop.  The  N.  R.  A.  is 
going  to  see  to  it  that  the  hours  of  labor  are  controlled  and  that 
reasonable  wages  are  paid. 

Over  these  two  organizations  you  have  another  organization, 
which  is  taking  into  consideration  the  consumer’s  standpoint. 
We  can  go  ahead  and  fill  our  warehouses  with  canned  peas  that 
we  know  very  definitely  at  this  time  will  cost  us  at  least  15c 
a  dozen  more  than  they  cost  us  last  year.  We  are  informed  in 
just  as  positive  terms  that  if  we  get  our  product  up  to  a  price 
where  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  move  into  consumption  we  are 
going  to  meet  with  consumer  resistance.  In  giving  up  all  that 
we  have  been  compelled  to  give  up,  it  is  in  our  business. 

It  just  seemed  to  this  committee  that  the  logical  and  sane 
procedure  was  to  try  to  work  out  a  program  that  was  intelli¬ 
gent  on  behalf  of  the  canners  and  have  that  submitted  to  the 
administration  and  work  that  agreement  out  with  their  ap¬ 
proval  rather  than  just  let  this  thing  run  wild,  realizing  if  such 
a  procedure  is  made,  that  it  is  not  only  possible  but  very  prob¬ 
able  that  we  can  pack  enough  peas  next  year  to  pile  up  a  sur¬ 
plus  that  can  only  be  marketed  at  prices  which  are  ruinous, 
regardless  of  any  unfair  trade  practices  or  anything  else  that 
may  be  embodied  in  your  trade  code.  In  other  words,  we  have 
given  away  everything  we  had.  In  return  for  that,  the  onlv 
thing  we  can  get  is  a  reasonably  controlled  production  that  will 
be  for  the  good  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

It  won’t  be  perfect,  gentlemen;  we  can’t  hope  it  will  be  per¬ 
fect,  but  it  will  be  worked  out  in  just  as  fair  a  manner  as  is 
possible.  It  is  your  proposition,  and  when  we  speak  of  the 
government  in  business  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  it  is  still  our  government.  And  with 
that  thought  in  mind,  your  committee  has  drafted  this  agree¬ 
ment  not  as  anything  that  is  ironclad  nor  possibly  anything 
that  will  be  accepted  exactly  in  its  present  form,  but  we  have 
tried  to  outline  what  we  think  the  industry  wants.  If  it  meets 
with  the  approval  of  this  meeting,  the  next  step  will  be  to  take 
this  to  Washington  and  in  conjunction  with  the  administration 
comply  with  their  wishes  in  the  matter,  and  this  would  then  be 
redrafted  to  meet  their  ideals  and  the  approval  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  At  the  time  this  is  worked  out  there  naturally  will  be  a 
public  hearing.  After  this  hearing,  if  it  can  be  worked  out  so 
that  it  meets  the  general  approval,  then  these  individual  agree¬ 
ments  will  be  sent  out  to  the  individual  canner  for  his  accept¬ 
ance  or  rejection. 

This  meeting  is  not  committing  itself  except  that  it  would 
recommend  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  go  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  work  this  out  so  that  it  is  satisfactory  and  so  that  the 
canners  are  satisfied.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  work  done  on 
this;  it  has  been  considered  from  every  angle.  This  committee 
has  not  been  particularly  selfish;  it  has  welcomed  anybody  con¬ 
nected  with  the  industry  to  sit  in  with  it.  The  special  meeting 
was  called  yesterday  to  go  all  through  this  and  get  any  criti¬ 
cisms,  and  we  have  always  been  more  than  ready  to  welcome 
any  suggestions.  With  all  of  that  in  mind  it  has  been  brought 
down  to  its  present  form. 


I  want  to  repeat,  that  any  action  which  is  taken  here  is 
simply  whether  or  not,  in  return  for  what  you  have  given  up, 
it  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  that  you  want  some  kind  of  con¬ 
trolled  production  to  at  least  stabilize  this  pea  packing  industry. 

MR.  ALFRED  W.  EAMES  (California  Packing  Corporation, 
San  Francisco) :  This  Marketing  Quota,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
be  discussed.  Unfortunately  I  have  been  tied  up  in  other  meet¬ 
ings  and  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  with 
the  smaller  committees,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it  is  so 
important,  even  at  this  time  it  should  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  this  group.  There  is  this  paragraph  No.  11,  which  point  I 
wish  to  speak  on,  that  the  Regional  Control  Committee  will 
have  the  right  to  release  any  surplus  pack  for  sale  at  any  time 
that  in  its  judgment  it  thinks  it  advisable  to  do  so. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  very  serious  error  in  the  plan.  I  say 
that  based  on  experience  which  we  have  had  in  California  on 
control  programs,  and  I  might  say  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  that 
I  won’t  be  misunderstood,  or  my  purpose  or  motive  won’t  be 
misunderstood,  that  given  a  fair  and  equitable  and  what  appar¬ 
ently  appears  to  be  a  practical  plan,  we  are  heartily  in  favor 
of  controlled  production.  Our  experience  in  California  has  very 
definitely  proved  to  us  that  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  controlled 
program,  and  if  that  controlled  program  is  to  succeed,  you  must 
have  definite,  positive  control.  My  objection  to  this  is  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  serious  over-pack  with  this  provision,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  keep  that  over-pack  permanently  off  the 
market. 

The  reason  for  a  controlled  pack,  and  a  definitely  controlled 
pack,  is  to  improve  the  market  for  the  product,  and  as  long  as 
you  have  a  surplus  hanging  over  the  market  which  may  be 
released  in  the  judgment  of  the  control  committee,  you  always 
have  a  situation  that  takes  the  speculative  element  entirelv  out 
of  the  pea  business.  Maybe  some  of  you  feel  that  we  ought  to 
take  the  speculative  element  out.  Our  experience  indicates, 
however,  that  the  moment  you  take  the  speculative  element  out 
of  a  product,  the  distributor  loses  interest.  After  all,  the  dis¬ 
tributor  does  not  have  to  sell  peas;  there  are  plenty  of  other 
commodities  that  are  in  tin  cans.  And  after  all  the  distributor 
is  in  business  for  the  same  reason  we  are — to  make  money. 

I  think  we  all  appreciate  that  more  peas  will  be  sold  if  the 
distributor  feels  he  has  the  set-up  which  justifies  him  in  l  aying. 
If  he  feels  that  there  is  a  surnlus  in  the  industry  that  is  avail¬ 
able  if  the  market  cleans  up,  he  will  inevitably  handle  his  pur¬ 
chases  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis.  His  experience  during  the 
past  three  or  four  years  has  pretty  thoroughly  educated  him 
to  the  danger  of  doing  anything  else.  If  it  is  going  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  provide  for  surpluses  and  the  impounding  of 
surpluses;  in  other  words,  if  we  can  not  definitely  limit  the 
pack  to  that  quantity  which  we  feel  we  can  reasonably  expect 
to  market  at  a  price  which  will  enable  us  to  get  our  own  money 
back  and  pay  for  our  labor  and  our  peas  (if  that  can  be  done 
on  a  definite  basis),  then  the  least  we  should  do  would  be  to 
definitely  impound  for  the  year  the  surplus  and  let  that  sur¬ 
plus  apply  against  the  following  year’s  pack.  If  we  don’t  do 
that,  I  do  not  believe  that  you  will  have  a  marketable  agree¬ 
ment  that  will  be  a  satisfactory  one  or  that  will  move  the  crop 
that  you  otherwise  could  move. 

Now,  after  all,  the  idea  of  the  administration  is  to  get  more 
money  for  the  farmer,  and  the  only  way  that  we  can  pay  the 
farmer  more  money  is  to  get  more  money  for  our  finished 
product;  and  the  only  way  we  can  get  more  money  for  our 
finished  product  is  to  have  a  market  that  will  take  this  prod¬ 
uct  at  a  price  which  will  give  us  that  money.  And  without  a 
definitely  controlled  pack,  that  is  reasonably  within  the  bounds 
of  what  can  be  marketed,  you  can’t,  in  my  opinion,  based  on  our 
experience  in  California,  get  that  price. 

I  would  therefore  very  much  like  to  see,  and  I  believe  it  is 
fundamental  for  the  successful  working  out  of  this  plan,  the 
clause  eliminated  which  gives  to  the  control  committee  the 
right  to  release  any  of  the  impounded  surplus. 

CHAIRMAN  HAXTON:  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Glascoff  to 
give  the  views  of  the  committee  on  that. 

MR.  GLASCOFF:  Mr.  Eames,  what  the  committee  had  in 
mind  in  that  paragraph  was  that  they  have  very  definitely  and 
positively  controlled  the  pack  up  to  the  point  of  acreage  and 
cases  just  as  far  as  we  think  it  is  humanly  possible  to  go.  What 
your  committee  had  in  mind  in  that  clause  was  just  a  little 
different  from  the  way  you  have  construed  it.  What  we  had  in 
mind  was  a  case  of  this  character:  Supposing  your  Bureau  of 
Economics  arrives  at  a  figure  for  the  estimated  total  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  country  which  was  inaccurate  and  that  can  come 
about  from  improper  statistics  furnished  the  department.  If 
we  should  go  ahead  and  put  up  a  pack  based  on  as  intelligent 
and  fair  allocations  of  acreage  and  there  should  be  a  surplus 
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of  that  number  of  cases,  and  we  find  later  on  in  the  year  that 
there  is  an  actual  demand  for  that  surplus  that  has  been  piled 
up  in  cases,  then  in  that  event  it  is  only  natural  to  presume 
that  a  portion  of  that  surplus  which  would  take  care  of  an 
actual  demand  should  be  released. 

MR.  EAMES:  I  am  not  saying  this  with  any  sense  of  unfair 
criticism  or  desire  to  unfairly  criticize  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
or  whoever  set  up  this  figure,  but  based  on  our  experience  with 
the  peach  program,  peach  agreement,  and  we  can  only  judge 
the  future  by  our  experience  in  the  past,  I  am  not  afraid  that 
they  are  going  to  set  the  amount  that  can  be  marketed  too  low. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  we  have  a  very  active  Consumer 
Council  down  there  and  that,  if  an^hing,  the  pack  is  going  to 
be  set  on  the  other  side.  The  statistics  on  which  our  peach  pack 
was  based  indicated  that  we  could  hope  to  move  nine  and  one- 
half  million  cases,  assuming  an  improvement  in  conditions  dur¬ 
ing  the  consumption  year  back  to  what  they  were  in  the  years 
1931  and  1932.  We  haven’t  reached  that  point  yet.  And  on 
top  of  that  nine  and  one-half  million  cases,  as  a  result  of  the 
urging  or  advice  of  the  Department  in  Washington,  we  added 
another  half-million  cases,  and  then  due  to  a  desire  to  beat  the 
game  on  the  part  of  a  few  canners,  we  got  another  half-million 
cases  over,  so  that  now  we  have  in  California  one  million  one 
hundred  thousand  cases  more  than  the  statisticians  set  up  as 
could  be  marketed  on  the  start  of  the  agreement. 

It  is  possible,  and  I  hope  and  I  believe  that  we  will  clean  up 
those  peaches.  However,  the  point  I  am  getting  to  is  this;  that 
I  think  you  are  going  to  have  a  large  enough  figure  set  up  by 
the  department  first,  and  second,  that  with  the  possibility  of 
moving  this  surplus  before  the  end  of  the  year  you  are  going 
to  put  into  the  agreement  a  loop-hole  and  an  incentive  for  those 
who  feel  unduly  optimistic  as  to  what  the  program  is  going  to 
do  to  either  give  us  more  fertilizers,  selection  of  little  better 
land  and  other  means  we  all  know  of,  and  accumulate  consid¬ 
erable  surplus  pack  whiph  I  think  we  all  agree  should  not  be 
done,  and  I  think  that  is  what  you  have  tried  to  limit  by  the 
dual  acreage  and  pack  control. 

The  only  thing  that  I  had  in  mind  is  that  we  want  to  give 
ourselves  a  stable  market,  and  second,  remove  any  incentive  for 
cheating.  We  are  all  human;  we  don’t  want  to  overlook  that 
fact. 

MR.  SUMMERS:  With  the  utmost  diffidence  to  Mr.  Eames, 
I  think  the  crowd  here  know  what  was  the  result  of  controlled 
pack  of  peaches  last  year,  and  even  with  the  slight  overpack 
that  the  peach  canners  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  permission 
of  the  authorities  at  Washington  or  in  California,  to  increase 
their  prices  ten  cents  a  dozen  which  were  effective  January  1,  so 
that  while  their  peach  agreement  may  not  have  been  all  they 
desired,  yet  I  think  it  has  improved  their  condition. 

It  seems  to  me  with  the  best  brains  in  the  industry,  first  of 
all,  figuring  consumption  (based  on  the  Bureau  of  Economics’ 
figure),  frankly  my  opinion  is  that  they  are  just  as  likely  to 
err  on  the  low  side  as  on  the  high  side.  Recently  figures  came 
out  on  the  corn  pack  of  1933.  They  were  undoubtedly  as  accu¬ 
rate  as  they  have  been  generally.  A  short  time  afterwards  one 
canner  in  our  section  remarked  that  he  and  his  brother  had  not 
reported  their  pack  and  they  packed  more  corn  than  the  total 
reported  for  our  state.  If  that  error  crept  into  the  1933  figures, 
I  think  it  has  probably  crept  into  earlier  figures  and  unavoid¬ 
ably  the  Bureau  of  Economics  must  have  used  these  pack  figures 
for  the  basis  of  consumption.  I  think  there  is  just  as  much 
chance  of  figuring  too  low  as  too  high. 

Now  then,  if  conditions  permit  that  surplus  to  be  marketed 
by  the  committee  which  is  set  up,  at  a  price  that  is  satisfactory, 
don’t  block  that,  for  goodness  sakes.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
if  the  price  is  satisfactory  the  market  wants  it. 

MR.  F.  A.  STARE  (Columbus  Foods  Corporation,  Columbus, 
Wisconsin) :  In  support  of  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Eames  as  to 
paragraph  No.  11,  I  believe  it  could  be  strengthened  slightly  by 
substituting  the  word  “national”  for  “regional.”  In  other  words, 
instead  of  possible  surpluses  being  under  the  control  of  several 
regional  committees,  which  might  possibly  be  in  conflict  with 
each  other,  that  if  the  control  rested  with  one  National  Com¬ 
mittee  covering  all  sections,  it  would  take  away  a  little  of  the 
element  of  one  region  with  another.  But  I  am  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  support  of  the  proposed  Marketing  Quota. 

MR.  EAMES;  As  I  said  in  my  remarks  in  the  beginning,  we 
are  here  with  the  idea  of  working  out  a  pack  control  agreement 
on  peas  and  corn,  and  we  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  idea  of 
balancing  the  production  with  consumption.  But  the  only 
thought  I  have  in  mind  is  to  let  us  have  something  that  is  going 
to  accomplish  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  That  is  my  only  point 
in  speaking  to  this,  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  as  an  objec¬ 
tion,  because  we  believe  the  industry  should  do  what  some  of 
us  are  trying  to  do  individually,  and  that  is  line  up  our  pro¬ 


duction  in  line  with  possible  consumption.  Based  on  experience 
which  we  have  had,  I  believe  that  is  the  fundamental  weakness 
in  this  document  as  drafted  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  think 
I  would  be  doing  my  duty  either  to  the  people  I  represent  or 
to  the  group  here  if  I  did  not  voice  a  protest. 

CHAIRMAN  HAXTON :  I  am  sure  we  are  glad  to  have  the 
views  of  everyone  on  this.  I  am  conscious  that  there  is  a  motion 
before  the  house,  but  have  withheld  the  action  to  get  such 
thought  as  this.  I  think  we  have  got  to  recognize  that  the 
individual  canner  has  not  been  in  the  position  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  matter  of  finances,  particularly  in  the  past  two  or 
three  years.  He  might  be  allotted  100,000  cases  of  peas  today 
but  be  told  when  he  packed  those  100,000  cases  to  stop  and 
settle  with  the  farmer  for  the  balance.  Another  man  might  be 
allotted  100,000  cases  of  peas  and  the  normal  crop  might  stop 
him  at  27,000  cases.  It  is  impossible  to  know  those  conditions 
until  the  pack  is  completed.  I  personally  believe  the  thought 
expressed  by  Mr.  Stare,  of  turning  the  authority  over  to  the 
National  Committee  for  releasing  the  impounded  pack,  is  a 
wise  one.  The  committee  considered  that,  but  possibly  did  not 
put  it  in  for  the  reason  it  might  have  felt  it  took  too  much 
authority  from  the  geographical  area  that  had  charge  of  the 
pack,  and  if  one  geographical  area  had  not  over-packed,  it 
might,  in  fairness,  be  expected  to  market  its  pack  as  against 
another  one  which  had  largely  over-packed. 

MR.  EAMES:  May  I  clarify  my  statement?  My  point  was 
that  I  felt  it  was  a  serious  error  to  allow  the  sale  of  any  of  the 
surplus  that  was  packed  over  and  above  what  was  set  up  as 
what  could  be  marketed.  I  have  waived  the  point  that  I  made 
in  the  beginning,  not  this  morning  but  a  week  ago,  that  this 
thing  should  be  limited  and  no  canner  allowed  to  pack  any  sur¬ 
plus,  because  there  seems  to  be  so  much  protestation.  The  point 
I  am  making  is  that  if  the  surplus  has  to  be  taken  from  the 
farmer  and  results  in  a  total  surplus  over  the  total  pack,  that 
surplus  should  be  impounded.  Is  that  clear? 

MR.  COSGROVE:  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  position  of 
objectionist,  notwithstanding  Minnesota’s  determination  to  fight 
the  whole  proposition  to  the  last.  We  are  still  fair-minded,  and 
if  we  are  whipped  when  the  poll  is  taken,  we  are  going  to  go 
along. 

Let’s  take  definite  action  and  set  up  a  planning  board  to  keep 
current  statistics,  at  least  every  two-week  period,  and  deter¬ 
mine  on  a  policy  of  moving  into  consumption.  Then  we  will 
retain  a  speculative  interest  in  our  commodity  and  we  will  retain 
a  real  merchandising  urge  back  of  it.  But  under  no  circum¬ 
stance,  either  impounded  definitely  or  otherwise,  build  up  a 
surplus. 

CHAIRMAN  HAXTON:  Your  theory  would  be  then  to  con¬ 
trol  entirely  by  acreage? 

MR.  COSGROVE:  Your  marketing  quota  is  no  control  over 
production;  it  is  control  of  the  selling  of  the  product,  but  the 
sole  control  of  the  production  you  have  here  is  a  straight  acre¬ 
age  control. 

CHAIRMAN  HAXTON :  Then  I  would  take  it  that  you  really 
consider  the  impounding  feature  a  menace  rather  than  of  any 
value? 

MR.  COSGROVE :  Very  definitely. 

CHAIRMAN  HAXTON :  You  will  kindly  understand  that 
all  of  this  discussion  is  of  value,  and  might  be  reflected  in  any 
plan  that  would  reach  you  later  on;  so  I  sincerely  hope  that 
you  will  discuss  it  freely. 

There  seems  to  be  no  further  discussion  at  this  time.  Do 
you  desire  to  take  a  vote?  Please  remember  that  this  vote  is 
not  for  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  merely  a  vote  on  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  this  meeting,  whether  or  not  we  want  a  marketing  plan. 
We  will  take  this  vote  as  a  rising  vote,  and  also  please  bear  in 
mind  that  that  in  itself  is  only  conclusive  of  the  sentiment  of 
the  individuals  in  this  meeting.  It  might  not  mean  that  the 
greater  percentage  of  the  pack  was  in  favor  of  that,  but  in 
order  to  get  at  such  sentiment,  I  am  going  to  call  for  the  vote. 

MR.  CHARLES  W.  HAUCK  (A.  A.  A.):  It  might  be  help¬ 
ful  in  expediting  a  movement  of  this  thing,  after  you  have  an 
agreement  upon  something,  to  present  to  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  just  about  how  this  sentiment  was 
measured  and  about  what  degree  of  support  you  have  been  able 
to  muster  for  any  particular  proposal.  I  think  that  if  it  were 
evident  to  the  Administration  that  a  considerable  majority  was 
in  favor  of  a  particular  proposal,  it  might  speed  the  move¬ 
ment  of  that  thing  considerably. 

When  you  select  your  steering  committee  to  push  this  thing 
along  and  meet  with  us  in  Washington  and  make  sure  the  thing 
isn’t  held  up  here  and  there,  it  might  be  well  for  that  com¬ 
mittee  to  be  prepared  to  show  just  about  how  much  support 
was  given  to  it  in  the  industry.  I  do  not  have  any  specific 
suggestion  to  oifer  in  that  regard,  but  the  thought  is  that  some 
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measure  of  the  degree  of  support  that  you  could  muster  for 
this  program  would  be  helpful. 

CHAIRMAN  HAXTON:  It  was  the  idea  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  first  take  a  vote  to  express  the  sentiment  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  are  here.  We  would  next  take  a  vote  by  states 
which  would  express  the  sentiments  of  those  states.  Now,  I 
appreciate  that  a  delegate  from  a  state  may  have  the  feeling 
tnat  he  is  without  power  to  act  upon  this  plan.  As  a  delegate 
from  New  York  State,  I  am  in  that  position  myself,  but  the. 
vote  of  New  York  State  was  in  favor  of  a  marketing  plan  and 
acreage  production;  so  I  would  feel  entitled  to  vote  yes.  I  am 
only  bringing  that  up  at  this  time  so  that  each  gentlenian  who 
represents  a  state  may  feel  that  he  is  not  binding  his  state 
to  this  or  to  any  other  plan. 

I  will  now  call  for  a  vote  on  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Shroe- 
der,  of  Wisconsin,  that  we  approve  a  marketing  plan.  All  in 
favor  please  arise.  All  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  a  marketing 
plan  please  arise.  The  motion  is  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  HAXTON:  Now  gentlemen,  we  will  vote  by 
states.  It  is  possible  that  you  might  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  vote  by  states,  but  I  think  we  should  at  least  call  the  roll 
on  the  representation  of  states.  I  believe  that  the  average  man 
in  attendance  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  there  are  twenty- 
eight  states  in  the  United  States  that  pack  peas. 

We  will  start  in  by  taking  the  names  of  states  from  the 
statistics  of  the  N.  C.  A.  and  ask  for  a  vote  for  or  against. 

The  following  vote  was  recorded: 

Wisconsin — ^Yes. 

New  York — Yes. 

Michigan — In  favor  of  a  marketing  agreement  but  not  in 
favor  of  allocation. 

Indiana — Not  voting. 

Maryland  (Tri-States) — ^Yes. 

Ohio — Favorable. 

Utah— Yes. 

California — Is  in  favor  of  a  marketing  plan;  still  voice  the 
protest  for  this  particular  plan. 

Illinois — ^Yes. 

Minnesota — Is  in  favor  of  a  marketing  agreement  but  op¬ 
posed  to  allocation. 

Montana — My  opinion  to  vote  No. 

Pennsylvania — ^Yes. 

Washingtqn — ^Yes. 

Roll  call  of  other  states: 

Maine — Absent. 

Idaho — Absent. 

Kansas — Yes. 

Tennessee — Not  voting. 

Virginia — Not  voting. 

Iowa — Not  voting. 

Nebraska — Not  voting. 

West  Virginia — Not  voting. 

Oklahoma — Absent. 

Colorado — ^Yes. 

New  Jersey — (Considered  with  Tri-States.) 

Oregon — Not  voting. 

Wyoming — Yes. 

CHAIRMAN  HAXTON:  Are  there  any  other  states ?  If  not, 
we  will  consider  the  vote  closed  and  I  will  ask  the  Secretary 
to  tabulate  the  vote  on  the  basis  of  a  weighted  pack.  While 
we  are  waiting  for  this  tabulation,  I  will  call  on  the  Chairman 
of  the  Nominating  Committee,  Mr.  Kraemer,  to  give  his  report. 

MR.  J.  P.  KRAEMER:  “The  Nominating  Committee  nomi¬ 
nates  Mr.  C.  O.  Davidson,  Horicon,  Wisconsin,  as  Chairman,  and 
Mr.  J.  M.  Shriver,  Westminster,  Maryland,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Pea  Section  of  the  National  Canners  Association  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year. 

J.  P.  Kraemer, 
George  Burnham, 

P.  Hall  Wrightson.” 

I  move  the  election  of  the  officers  as  nominated. 

The  motion  was  severally  seconded. 

CHAIRMAN  HAXTON :  Are  there  any  further  nomina¬ 
tions?  If  not,  all  those  in  favor  of  the  report  will  signify  by 
saying  “aye”;  opposed,  “no.”  The  motion  is  carried. 

Are  there  any  other  matters  to  be  brought  before  this  meet¬ 
ing? 

MR.  STARE:  I  wish  to  offer  the  following  resolution:  It 
embodies  the  subject  as  I  wish  to  present  it:  “Be  it 


“RESOLVED:  That  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  of 
five,  which  committee  shall  be  fully  authorized  to  file  the  mar¬ 
keting  agreement  offered  by  the  committee  with  the  A.  A.  A., 
to  request  a  public  hearing  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
specitied  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  and  adopt  such 
other  procedure  as  may  be  necessary  in  bringing  about  the 
earliest  possible  date  for  a  public  hearing  on  a  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  on  canned  peas  for  1934.” 

MR.  J.  P.  KRAEMER:  I  second  the  motion. 

MR.  WOODWARD:  Is  it  distinctly  understood  that  voting 
on  this  does  not  mean  direct  approval  of  this  agreement  as 
drawn.  Does  he  mean  to  submit  an  agreement,  merely  some¬ 
thing  to  get  started  on? 

CHAIRMAN  HAXTON:  My  understanding  is  that  this  com¬ 
mittee  will  act  as  a  steering  committee,  go  to  Washington  and 
contact  the  A.  A.  A.  and  formulate  an  agreement  which  will 
then  be  advertised  for  a  hearing,  possibly  this  agreement  with 
some  variations.  Then  every  man  in  the  industry  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  appear  in  person,  by  proxy,  or  by  correspondence, 
and  state  his  opinion.  If  as  a  result  of  that  meeting  it  is  de¬ 
cided  that  a  marketing  agnreement  is  wanted,  a  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  will  be  arrived  at  and  will  then  be  circulated  among  the 
canners  of  the  country.  After  it  is  circulated,  if  it  is  adopted 
by  a  sufficient  number,  the  A.  A.  A.  will  consider  and  promul¬ 
gate  it  as  in  effect. 

MR.  STARE:  As  introduced,  the  resolution  reads:  “The 
marketing  agreement  offered  by  the  committee.”  I  wrote  that 
in  purposely  from  the  fact  that  after  four  or  five  days  of 
intensive  work  this  is  the  final  result  of  the  committee,  of 
which  I  was  not  a  member,  doing  that  work,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  no  other  marketing  agreement  has  been  brought 
forth,  I  think  the  committee  themselves  might  feel  it  is  not 
perfect!  they  also  feel  perhaps  it  would  not  be  acceptable  to 
the  Department  in  its  present  form,  but  at  least  it  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  efforts  to  bring  forth  something  that  would  be 
acceptable. 

CHAIRMAN  HAXTON:  I  am  just  thinking  of  this  point, 
Mr.  Stare:  assuming  they  go  there  with  the  authority  of  the 
agreement  offered  by  the  committee  and  portions  are  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  A.  A.  A.,  does  that  mean  that  the  committee 
has  done  its  work  and,  say,  the  agreement  was  not  acceptable, 
their  work  is  finished?  I  am  wondering  if  there  isn’t  a  danger 
of  limiting  the  powers  of  that  committee? 

MR.  STARE:  My  personal  thought  is  that  the  committee 
would  continue  to  have  the  same  authority  they  have  had. 
This  would  be  the  foundation  or  the  basis,  and  if  it  is  not  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  officials  at  Washington,  they  would  have  to 
modify  it  to  meet  their  objections.  Then  in  that  form,  it  would 
then  be  referred  to  the  industry  for  their  signature  and  the  de¬ 
cision.  In  other  words,  you  must  go  with  some  plan.  In  the 
absence  of  another  plan,  it  would  have  to  be  this  plan. 

CHAIRMAN  HAXTON:  This  plan  would  be  subject  to  re¬ 
vision  if  not  satisfactory  to  the  A.  A.  A.  You  thoroughly 
understand  that,  gefitlemen.  If  so,  I  will  call  for  a  vote  on 
that  motion.  All  in  favor  please  arise;  all  opposed,  please 
arise.  It  is  carried. 

SECRETARY  DAVIDSON:  I  have  the  report  of  the  vote. 
This  is  tabulated  in  the  form  of  percentage  representing  the 
states  voting  and  is  based  upon  the  average  of  the  peas  packed 
in  the  United  States  over  the  period  of  1928  to  1933. 

The  vote  shows  the  states  voting  “yes”  to  representing  84.2 
per  cent  of  the  six-year  average.  The  states  voting  for  a  mar¬ 
keting  agreement  and  against  a  control  of  production,  repre¬ 
senting  9.3  per  cent,  or  93.5  per  cent  voting  here  this  morn¬ 
ing  on  the  total  production.  Other  states  and  those  not  voting 
would  represent  the  remaining  6.5  per  cent  of  the  total. 

CHAIRMAN  HAXTON:  The  Chair  appoints  the  following 
as  a  steering  committee.  One  member  will  be  appointed  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Section  whose  name  I  will  not  include  at 
the  present  time: 

Walter  Glascoff,  Wisconsin. 

B.  C.  Olney,  New  York. 

F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Tri-States. 

Ward  Cosgrove,  Minnesota. 

As  retiring  Chairman,  my  last  wish  is  that  you  give  coop¬ 
eration  to  this  committee. 

If  there  is  no  further  business,  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  in 
order. 

The  motion  was  duly  made,  seconded  and  carried  to  ad¬ 
journ,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven  forty  o’clock. 
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CORN  SECTION 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  16,  1934 

Marketing  Agreement  for  Canned  Corn 

The  Corn  Section  Meeting,  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Twen¬ 
ty-Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Canners  As¬ 
sociation  convened  at  nine-thirty  o’clock,  Mr.  Hugh  K.  Fun- 
derberg,  Illinois,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  FUNDERBERG:  The  purpose  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  this  morning  is  to  have  the  proposed  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  read  and  to  have  it  explained  by  the  men  of  your  com¬ 
mittee  who  worked  on  it.  They  will  explain  its  various  fea¬ 
tures. 

We  are  going  to  ask,  therefore,  that  there  be  no  debate  on 
the  marketing  agreement  at  this  time.  You  will  confine  your¬ 
selves  to  questions  relative  to  the  interpretations  of  various 
clauses. 

After  this  general  meeting  we  propose  to  break  up  into  area 
meetings,  at  which  time  we  will  go  into  the  discussion  of  the 
various  features  of  the  agreemeht. 

After  we  have  had  our  area  meetings  your  local  delegates 
will  again  convene  as  a  committee  of  the  whole  and  see 
if  it  is  possible  to  arrange  or,  we  might  say,  if  it  is  possible 
to  overcome  the  objections  that  certain  territories  may  have 
to  the  agreement  as  a  whole. 

After  this  is  done,  if  we  can  arrive  at  any  conclusion  that 
we  think  will  be  acceptable  to  the  corn  canning  industry  as  a 
whole,  we  will  submit  a  marketing  agreement  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  on  Thursday.  With  this  thought  in  mind  1  am 
going  to  ask  the  secretary  if  he  will  read  the  new  proposed 
marxeting  agreemopt. 

SECRETARY  CLAPPER:  This  is  the  result  of  the  corn 
delegates’  negotiations  among  themselves,  beginning  last  Thurs¬ 
day.  I  should  say,  also,  that  they  have  been  assisted  in  these 
suggestions  by  the  ecohomists  ahd  attorheys  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department.  Therefore,  it  is  really  in  more  or  less  of 
a  concrete  form,  as  desired  by  the  Department,  although  there 
is  no  ohicial,  or,  we  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  unofficial 
approval  of  the  Department  to  this  date.  We  have  simply  con¬ 
ferred  with  them  in  these  matters. 

The  marketing  agreement  for  the  com  industry  was  read  by 
Secretary  Clapper. 

CHAIRMAN  FUNDERBERG:  You  have  heard  the  reading 
of  this  proposed  marketing  agreement.  I  might  state  that 
when  your  delegates  convened  last  Thursday  morning  they  had 
just  one  thought  in  mind  and  that  was  that  each  one  of  us  was 
seeking  a  fair  advantage.  After  working  about  one  hundred 
hours  in  continuous  session,  or  so  it  seemed  to  me  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  committee,  we  have  arrived  at  what  each  one  of 
your  delegates  will  tell  you  is  as  fair  an  advantage  as  we 
could  arrive  at  for  everybody  connected  with  the  industry. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  we  will  take  up,  with  your  per¬ 
mission,  the  various  articles  that  may  have  some  controversial 
interpretations  and  try  to  explain  them  to  your  satisfaction. 

If  there  are  no  objectioois,  we  will  pass  over  Article  1,  as 
that  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  form. 

The  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee  then  gave 
brief  explanations  of  each  Article  in  the  agreement,  after 
which  the  meeting  proceeded  as  follows: 

CHAIRMAN  FUNDERBERG:  If  you  look  only  at  the  ap- 
])arent  injustices  in  your  particular  cases,  then  you  can  never 
have  a  commodity  agreement,  unless  you  have  one  for  each 
particular  case.  Going  further  than  that,  if  any  state  looks 
only  at  the  apparent  injustice  to  that  state,  it  is  going  to  be 
awfully  hard  to  have  a  commodity  agreement.  But  if  you  can 
look  at  the  benefits  that  we  will  all  derive,  if  this  can  be  put 
across  so  that  we  can  control  our  product  and  pay  a  legiti¬ 
mate  price  to  the  farmers,  which  this  makes  possible,  and 
thereby  all  of  us  have  a  reasonable  profit,  I  think  it  would  be 
better  than  if  we  all  get  what  we  want  and  have  a  twenty  or 
twenty-five  million  case  pack  of  com,  and  none  of  us  finally 
get  anything  that  we  want  except  the  satisfaction  of  having 
had  our  way. 

Now  we  are  going  to  break  up  into  territorial  meetings,  at 
which  time  you  can  air  your  own  ^evances,  and  there  is  no 
question  but  that  every  territory  will  have  plenty  of  them.  A 
question  of  the  individual  grievances  can  be  met  by  the  leeway 
that  has  been  given  to  the  committee  to  settle  such  griev¬ 
ances. 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINERS 


Hamachek  Ideal  Viners  are  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  viners  for  the  packer  and  grower. 
They  thresh  the  peas  more  thoroughly  out 
of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage  during  the 
hulling  process.  They  effect  an  improvement 
in  quality  because  the  peas  saved  are  the  most 
tender  ones  that  are  in  the  vines,  and  because 
they  will  thresh  young  and  tender  peas  very 
efficiently.  The  savings  effected  are  large 
and  important  to  every  pea  packer. 

The  reasons  for  these  savings  are  due  to 
many  exclusive  patented  features.  An  exam¬ 
ple  is  found  in  the  curved,  forwardly  inclined 
beaters  that  hit  the  pods  more  often  and  uti¬ 
lize  larger  surfaces  of  the  beaters.  The  agit¬ 
ator  saves  many  liberated  peas. 

The  sturdy  construction  of  the  viners  and 
the  low  up-keep  cost  also  appeals  to  users. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  .  »  WISCONSIN 

Jilso  Manufacturers  of 

VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS, 
AND  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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MR.  H.  F.  WRIGHTSON  (Maryland):  We  have  one  griev¬ 
ance  for  the  Tri-State  section.  It  is  a  fact  that  over  a  ten- 
year  period  we  have  a  very  much  higher  average  than  we  have 
over  a  five-year  period  because  of  local  conditions  there  of 
absolute  failure.  We  are  worse  off  by  thirty  per  cent  under 
the  five-year  plan.  I  am  not  asking  to  bring  that  up  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  case.  I  am  asking  if  it  isn’t  possible  to  put  in  the 
hands  of  your  national  committee  the  same  privilege  that  your 
local  committee  has  to  settle  such  territorial  injustices. 

CHAIRMAN  FUNDERBERG:  It  would  be  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  government  will  not  agree  to  a  ten-year 
average  because  they  feel  that  their  records  are  not  accurate 
enough. 

MR.  WRIGHTSON:  The  idea  was  because  of  the  fact  that 
Maryland  has  been  cut  so  badly  in  the  percentage  of  the  na¬ 
tional  quota  by  the  fact  that  we  had  crop  failures  throughout 
the  area.  There  should  be  the  same  provision  made  to  take 
care  of  Maryland  in  the  national  commodity  committee  that 
there  has  been  made  in  the  local  committee  to  take  care  of 
the  injustices  as  between  individuals. 

MR.  JOHN  BAXTER  (Maine):  Maryland  says  that  they 
have  been,  on  account  of  crop  failure,  reduced  in  their  total 
national  allotment.  Now  the  fact  that  Maryland  has  been 
reduced  by  crop  failures  automatically  makes  that  state’s  yield 
less  per  acre  over  that  five-year  period  than  they  believe  their 
actual  average  yield  will  be.  That  will  result  in  Maryland  be¬ 
ing  assigned,  we  will  say,  thirty  percent  less  cases  than  they 
think  their  allotment  should  be.  However,  with  allotment  trans¬ 
lated  into  acreage,  Maryland  will  be  assigned  correspondingly 
more  acreage  to  make  up  for  the  difference  between  the  five- 
year  yield  and  the  average  yield. 

The  only  discrimination  this  would  work  against  Maryland 
on  a  five-year  basis  would  be  that  Maryland,  if  the  farmers 
get  a  better  yield,  not  being  allotted  as  many  cases,  may  have 
to  impound  some  of  the  corn.  Maryland  will  be  more  likely 
to  overpack  its  quota  than  the  other  states,  but  as  the  Mary¬ 
land  people  have  told  us  from  the  start,  these  acres  average 
out  pretty  well  and  a  given  acreage  throughout  the  country 
will  always  produce  a  given  amount  of  corn. 

If  there  is  a  crop  failure  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and 
the  total  pack  is  below  what  it  should  be,  Maryland’s  im¬ 
pounded  corn  is  just  as  good  and  as  free  as  any  other  corn. 
Therefore,  bringing  this  down  to  individual  acreage  yield,  these 
cases  will  very  largely  automatically  adjust  the  difticulty  that 
any  individual  locality  is  under  on  account  of  the  five-year 
yield  being  low. 

MR.  FRANCIS  SILVER  (Maryland):  That  still  doesn’t  an¬ 
swer  Mr.  Wrightson’s  question.  Mr.  Wrightson’s  question  was 
relative  to  the  fact  that  the  individual  canner  may  appeal  to 
his  local  committee,  but  there  is  no  provision  whereby  the 
local  committee  may  appeal  to  the  national  committee. 

CHAIRMAN  FUNDERBERG:  Your  point  is  well  taken. 
However,  I  would  like  to  say  this:  This  is  one  of  the  things 
that  I  feel  should  be  brought  up  before  your  territorial  repre¬ 
sentative  and  then  he,  in  turn,  can  thresh  it  out  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  meeting.  If  we  do  not  follow  this  procedure,  gentlemen, 
we  will  never  get  through.  If  we  start  in  taking  up  the  griev¬ 
ances  of  the  various  states,  then  we  will  get  into  each  individual 
grievance.  As  you  know,  in  attempting  to  fight  this  out  even 
with  the  territorial  representatives,  we  were  forced  to  break 
this  down  into  a  committee  of  five  and  then  work  it  up.  I 
think  at  this  time  that  the  same  procedure  should  be  followed. 
However,  there  is  one  more  man  that  I  said  I  would  recognize, 
and  so  at  this  time  I  will  recognize  Mr.  Miskimen. 

MR.  W.  A.  MISKIMEN  (Illinois):  What  little  I  have  to 
say  is  general  in  nature  and  therefore  I  think  it  should  be 
heard  by  the  general  body  of  corn  canners  rather  than  by  the 
section  I  would  happen  to  go  into,  which  would  be  Illinois. 

There  are  some  considerations  that  I  believe  are  fully  worthy 
of  consideration  and  attention.  In  the  first  place,  I  doubt  if 
any  but  very  few  of  you  realize  what  the  Committee  (and  I 
am  not  a  committee  member)  has  done  in  the  way  of  work 
and  effort.  They  have  been  here  since  last  Thursday — some 
of  them  since  last  Wednesday — and  they  have  worked  abso- 
lutelv  day  and  night.  One  night  they  worked  until  a  quarter 
of  two.  They  have  made  a  tremendous  effort  to  get  together 
for  you  the  best  thing  that  they  might. 

It  is,  however,  only  presented  for  your  consideration  and 
before  we  break  up  into  state  bodies  I  would  like  to  put  forth 
this  thought.  When  something  comes  before  a  sub-section, 
like  a  state  body,  which  has  been  prepared  for  a  general  meet¬ 
ing,  oftimes  through  a  lack  of  time  or,  it  may  be,  through  not 
wanting  to  put  in  the  necessary  effort,  et  cetera,  that  sub¬ 
section  is  rather  inclined  to  take  what  is  put  before  it  with 


the  general  feeling  that  that  is  what  the  folk  made  and  that 
is  what  ought  to  be  and  that  it  represents  probably  the  per¬ 
centage  and  preponderance  of  opinion  on  it. 

Now,  I  don’t  believe  that  thought  should  be  carried  out. 

I  think  that  this  is  something  that  is  presented  and  if  any 
section  differs  it  should  feel  right  from  the  start  and  it  should 
realize  that  it  has  every  right  to  present  something  else.  It 
should  feel  that  it  has  a  right  to  revise  this  in  any  way  it 
sees  fit.  Your  committee  has  done  the  very  best  it  knows 
how.  It  couldn’t  have  worked  any  harder  or  been  any  more 
sincere  in  the  thing.  It  may  be  that  any  committee  just  as 
fairly  and  honestly  appointed  and  working  as  fairly  and  as 
honestly  as  this  committee  did  would  have  brought  you  in  some 
other  plan  and  with  no  change  of  intent  and  with  both  of  them 
trying  to  do  the  same  thing. 

One  or  two  basic  things  about  this  that  I  believe  we  should 
all  have  in  mind  and  that  we  may  wish  to  consider  I  wish  to 
present  to  you  at  this  time.  Going  through  it  roughly  and 
briefiy,  the  matter  of  allocation  to  the  territories  on  your  rec¬ 
ord  of  either  five  years  or  ten  years  or  fifteen  years  back  checks 
pretty  closely.  There  might  be,  in  the  case  of  Maryland,  some 
question  of  that,  but  surveying  the  entire  country  the  figures 
indicate  that  the  question  of  allocation  should  not  be  a  difficult 
matter. 

One,  if  he  is  not  careful,  is  likely  to  fall  into  the  error  on 
first  thought,  that  since  this  is  the  care  with  the  states,  it 
might  apply  to  the  individual  as  well.  But  when  you  get  into 
the  individual  make-up  of  the  total  percentage  of  each  state, 
you  run  into  an  entirely  different  situation.  For  instance,  if 
a  state  had  a  hundred  thousand  cases  allotted  to  it,  it  might 
be  that  in  some  period  not  so  far  back  there  would  be  five  people 
packing  twenty  thousand  cases  each.  That  would  make  the 
hundred  thousand  cases.  It  might  be  through  some  circum¬ 
stance  which  should  be  recognized,  that  through  this  period 
you  have  taken,  some  change  in  these  figures  might  have  taken 
place  and  while  the  total  might  remain  at  a  hundred  thousand, 
yet  the  percentage  would  be  different. 

The  last  five  years  have  been  abnormal  in  every  respect  and 
while  you  will  find  that  the  area  percentage  may  not  have 
varied,  yet  it  will  not  apply  to  the  individual  at  all.  So  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  please  keep  that  in  mind.  These  figures  of 
five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years  applied  in  percentage  to  areas  may 
be  all  right,  but  they  don’t  work  when  applied  to  individuals. 

There  is  only  one  thing  we  are  all  talking  of  and  that  is 
allocation  and  to  my  mind  the  plan  that  is  offered  here  does 
not  cover  that  situation.  It  is  not  basically  sound.  That  is 
why  I  asked  to  be  permitted  to  say  this  to  you  rather  than  to 
my  state  group.  I  am  going  to  submit  to  you  one  or  two  rea¬ 
sons  why  this  is  not  basically  sound.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
department  would  prefer  not  to  go  back  over  a  ten-year  period 
because  the  records  are  not  available.  I  submit  that  any  man 
in  business  today  can  go  back  ten  years.  I  don’t  think  you 
will  find  one  per  cent  who  are  now  active  in  business  that 
can’t  give  you  the  figures  for  the  pack  ten  years  back. 

In  other  words,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  pack  record  is  an 
arbitrary  assumption.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  you  went 
to  the  department  with  the  pack  for  six,  eight,  or  even  ten 
years,  they  would  not  put  you  out  of  the  picture  because  you 
had  agreed  on  figures  covering  that  length  of  time.  The  five- 
year  period  proposed  in  this  agreement  covers  the  most  ab¬ 
normal  times  we  have  had  for  a  long  while.  The  number  of 
cases  packed  might  in  itself  be  the  basis  for  an  agreement 
if  it  were  put  in  terms  which  would  give  a  fair  average.  But 
simply  packing  in  itself  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
man  who  decides  that  since  times  are  bad  he  is  not  going  to 
hold  over  a  big  pack  but  is  going  to  go  slow  and  try  to  hold 
up  prices,  that  man  is  being  penalized. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  nothing  at  all  to  curb  the  man 
that  went  out  and  packed  his  head  off  and  piled  up  that  huge 
surplus.  I  am  not  arguing  against  this  thing.  It  may  be  quite 
possible  that  it  is  the  only  basis,  but  I  submit  to  you  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years  with  its  abnormal  conditions  there  have 
been  people  who  took  two  cuts  and  both  were  good  business 
men.  One  said  that  the  country  can  only  consume  half  as  much 
as  it  did,  therefore  it  is  good  business  to  pack  only  half  as 
much.  He  arrives  at  a  certain  net  loss  by  that  procedure — 
assuming  that  everybody  took  a  loss.  Another  man  said  that 
he  was  going  around  the  other  side  of  the  circle.  He  was 
going  to  pack  his  head  off  and  cut  his  overhead  down.  Both 
of  them,  it  is  conceivable,  might  arrive  at  the  same  net  loss 
at  the  end  of  the  depression  period. 

The  man  who  did  not  hurt  his  competitor  by  having  a  low 
pack  and  pursuing  what  I  would  say  is  a  very  careful  business 
course,  is  penalized  by  this  thing  here.  I  think  that  a  great 
many  of  these  people  were  perfectly  willing  to  take  that  pen¬ 
alty  to  some  extent,  but  I  think  it  would  be  far  more  equitable 
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if  your  period  is  at  least  based  on  half  normal  conditions.  In 
other  words,  base  it  on  a  ten-year  period.  That  is  just  one  of 
the  many  things  that  might  come  up,  but  that  seems  pretty 
basic. 

Now  we  say  that  it  isn’t  pack  altogether.  Besides  that  we 
want  performance.  In  other  words,  if  a  fellow  hasn’t  done  so 
well  the  last  five  years,  his  relative  place  in  the  picture  should 
not  be  so  large.  So  in  the  final  make-up  of  your  figures  here 
you  weigh  that  by  adding  your  acreage  and  making  that  a 
part  of  your  percentage.  If  you  follow  your  allocation  plan 
you  used  the  1933  acreage  which  presumed  to  make  up  the 
placing  of  a  man  and  giving  his  status,  the  measure  of  per¬ 
formance  was  selected  first  at  the  time  of  the  1933  pack.  Right 
away  there  comes  up  the  question  of  a  short  crop.  All  right, 
to  be  fair  on  that  we  will  take  the  1933  acreage  times  normal 
yield,  giving  him  a  hypothetical  1933  pack.  That  is  all  right, 
but  I  submit  that  man’s  1933  pack  does  not  necessarily  repre¬ 
sent  his  performance,  nor  should  it  be  fifty  per  cent  of  what 
is  taken  into  account  to  place  him  in  position  relative  to  other 
people  in  the  industry. 

Each  one  has  his  own  opinion  as  to  how  this  ought  to  be 
weighed.  In  this  it  is  fifty  per  cent.  I  think  that  fifty  per 
cent  for  performance,  calling  the  1933  acreage  the  basis,  is 
too  high  a  percentage  for  it  to  carry.  I  have  hardly  encountered 
anybody  who  said  that  they  thought  your  acreage  for  1933  was 
necessarily  the  particular  factor,  regardless  of  all  other  fac¬ 
tors,  that  set  your  place  as  a  performer  in  the  industry.  If 
you  must  get  something  and  must  approximate  something,  I 
submit  that  your  sales,  what  you  have  sold  and  invoiced  in 
1933,  is  far  more  indicative  of  what  importance  your  perform¬ 
ance  might  be  than  what  pack  you  happened  to  have  in  the 
fall  of  1933.  The  last  is  not  a  sound  basis. 

CHAIRMAN  FUNDERBERG:  I  would  say  that  I  still  main¬ 
tain  that  the  proper  way  for  these  personal  objections  to  come 
up  is  through  your  territorial  representatives.  In  case  you  feel 
your  territorial  representative  will  not  be  fair  and  bring  up 
your  case  before  the  committee,  let  them  give  it  in  writing  to 
two  or  three  other  fellows  in  whom  they  have  confidence.  In 
that  way  you  can  bring  it  before  your  territorial  representa¬ 
tives.  This  talk  we  have  just  listened  to  proves  the  statement 
I  made  when  we  came  into  this  session,  that  if  you  let  each 
fellow  write  a  marketing  agreement,  you  will  have  as  many 
different  kinds  of  marketing  agreements  as  you  canners  are  in 
number.  I  for  one,  although  this  system,  or  any  system  that 
has  been  suggested,  will  penalize  me  severely,  am  willing  to 
leave  it  to  the  representatives  of  the  various  territories  to  de¬ 
cide  what  is  fair  in  my  case.  I  realize  at  all  times  that  no  de¬ 
cision  will  absolutely  suit  me  unless  I  make  it. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions  to  be  asked  concerning 
the  interpretation  of  the  proposed  marketing  agreement,  we  will 
stand  adjourned  and  your  local  territorial  representatives  will 
arrange  with  you  for  your  territorial  meeting. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven-thirty  o’clock. 

CORN  SECTION 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  jANUARY  18,  1934 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Corn  Section  convened  at  ten-ten 
o’clock,  Mr.  Hugh  K.  Funderberg,  of  the  Keene-Belvedere 
Canning  Company,  Belvidere,  Illinois,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  FUNDERBERG:  This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
annual  Corn  Section  meeting  to  most  of  you.  However,  for 
some  of  us  it  is  the  ending.  The  territorial  delegates  have  been 
in  the  hotel  since  last  Thursday  morning.  We  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  arrive  at  a  marketing  agreement.  There  have  been 
no  speakers  provided  for  today  as  we  felt  the  one  issue  that 
was  uppermost  in  everybody’s  mind  was  the  possibility  of  solv¬ 
ing  this  marketing  agreement  problem. 

In  discussing  this  marketing  agreement,  which  we  will  do 
after  it  has  been  presented  to  you,  I  am  going  to  ask  that 
everybody  refrain  from  any  debate  along  that  line  until  it  has 
been  presented.  This  will  enable  us  to  get  through  with  our 
meeting  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

I  think  probably  the  first  matter  that  should  come  before 
this  meeting  today  is  the  item  of  unfinished  business.  Is  there 
any  corn  canner  here  that  knows  of  any  unfinished  business 
that  should  be  taken  up  at  this  time?  If  not,  I  shall  call  for 
the  reports  of  the  committees. 

I  might  suggest  that  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  hear  the 
report  from  the  Marketing  Committee  at  this  time.  I  will 
ask  Mr.  Clapper,  who  has  acted  as  Secretary  during  this  com¬ 
mittee’s  deliberations,  to  read  the  Marketing  Agreement  at 
this  time. 


ARTICLE  1. 

Purpose: 

The  parties  to  this  agreement  are  the  contracting  processors 
(canners),  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Of  the  United 
States. 

Whereas,  it  is  the  declared  policy  of  Congress  as  set  forth  in 
Section  2  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  approved  May 
12,  1933,  as  amended — 

(a)  To  establish  and  maintain  such  balance  between  the 
production  and  consumption  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
such  marketing  conditions  therefore,  as  will  re-establish  prices 
to  farmers  at  a  level  that  will  give  agricultural  commodities  a 
purchasing  power  with  respect  to  articles  that  farmers  buy, 
equivalent  to  the  purchasing  power  of  agricultural  commodities 
in  the  base  period,  the  base  period  in  the  case  of  all  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  except  tobacco  being  the  pre-war  period, 
August,  1909 — July,  1914,  and  in  the  case  of  tobacco,  the  base 
period  being  the  post-war  period,  August,  1919-July,  1929. 

(b)  To  approach  such  equality  of  purchasing  power  by 
gradual  correction  of  the  present  inequalities  therein  at  as 
rapid  a  rate  as  is  deemed  feasible  in  view  of  the  current  con¬ 
sumptive  demand  in  domestic  and  foreign  markets;  and 

(c)  To  protect  the  consumers’  interest  by  re-adjusting  farm 
production  at  such  level  as  will  not  increase  the  percentage 
of  the  consumers’  retail  expenditures  for  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  or  products  derived  therefrom,  which  is  returned  to 
the  farmer,  above  the  percentage  which  was  returned  to  the 
farmer  in  the  pre-war  period,  August,  1909 — July,  1914;  and 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  the 
parties  hereto,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  conditions  now  ob¬ 
taining  in  the  production  of  canned  corn  in  the  United  States 
and  the  distribution  thereof,  and  to  elfectuate  the  declared 
policy  of  the  act,  desire  to  enter  into  a  marketing  agreement 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  8  (2)  of  the  act; 

Now,  therefore,  the  parties  hereto  agree  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  11. 

Definitions : 

As  used  in  this  agreement,  the  following  words  and  phrases 
shall  be  defined  as  follows: 

(a)  “The  Secretary’’  means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

(b)  “The  Act”  means  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  ap¬ 
proved  May  12,  1933,  as  amended. 

(c)  “Person”  means  any  individual,  firm,  partnership,  as¬ 
sociation,  business  trust,  or  corporation. 

(d)  “Canned  Corn”  means  corn  packed  in  hermetically  sealed 
containers  and  sterilized  by  heating. 

(e)  “Canner”  means  and  includes  individually  and  collec¬ 
tively,  as  the  case  may  be,  individuals,  partnerships,  cooperative 
associations  and  corporations,  their  or  its  affiliates  or  subsidi¬ 
aries,  engaged  on  a  commercial  scale  in  the  canning  of  corn 
for  human  consumption. 

ARTICLE  III. 

That  the  corn  canning  industry  of  the  United  States  be  di¬ 
vided  into  the  following  areas;  New  England  States,  New  York, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Colorado  and 
Idaho.  That  in  case  it  shall  develop  that  there  are  any  corn  can¬ 
ners  in  the  United  States  not  included  in  any  of  the  above  areas, 
the  National  Commodity  Committee  hereinafter  provided  for 
and  the  Secretary  shall  either  include  such  other  canners  in  an 
appropriate  area  or  create  such  new  areas  as  shall  be  neces¬ 
sary.  As  soon  as  this  agreement  is  executed,  the  President 
of  the  Agricultural  College  having  the  largest  enrollment  in 
each  area  shall  call  a  meeting  of  all  corn  canners  in  the  area, 
wherein  each  area  shall  select  a  local  committee  of  not  more 
than  five  members  and  said  local  committee  shall  be  elected 
by  a  majority  of  corn  canners  present,  packing  66%  per  cent 
by  volume.  The  duly  elected  members  of  said  local  committee 
shall  elect  a  chairman,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  respective  local 
committees  shall  constitute  a  National  Commodity  Committee. 
Each  local  committee  shall  obtain  the  following  information  for 
each  of  the  years  from  1928  to  1933,  inclusive,  by  varieties  of 
corn: 

1.  Acres  of  corn  planted  for  each  plant. 

2.  Cases  of  corn  packed  at  each  plant  by  size  of  cans. 

3.  Cases  of  corn  on  hand  in  hands  of  packers  January  1,  1934, 
by  sizes  of  cans. 

That  the  local  committee  shall  have  the  right  to  require  the 
furnishing  of  any  such  information  from  the  canners  under 
oath,  as  well  as  the  access  to  such  information  in  the  hands  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  That  the  local  committees 
shall  furnish  the  National  Committee  with  the  composite  re¬ 
sults  of  such  information  as  they  obtain  directly  with  regard 
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to  the  respective  areas.  That  the  National  Committee  deter¬ 
mine,  by  varieties,  for  each  of  the  years  from  1928  to  1933,  in¬ 
clusive: 

1.  Acres  of  corn  planted  in  each  area. 

2.  Cases  of  com  packed  in  each  area  on  a  basis  of  No.  2 
cans. 

3.  Cases  of  corn  on  hand  January  1  ,1934,  in  each  area  on  a 
basis  of  No.  2  cans. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

That  the  National  Commodity  Committee  shall  thereupon  de¬ 
termine,  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary,  the  estimated  con¬ 
sumption  for  canned  com  for  the  year  1934  expressed  in 
cases  of  two  dozen  No.  2  cans  each,  and  apportion  said  esti¬ 
mated  consumption  among  the  areas  on  the  ratios  which  the 
total  pack  of  each  area  for  the  years  1928  to  1933  inclusive 
bears  to  the  total  national  pack  for  the  same  period. 

That  any  corn  canner  who  desires  to  can  com  in  the  year 
1934  shall  indicate  his  desire  to  his  local  committee  on  or  be¬ 
fore  March  1,  1934.  That  each  local  committee,  on  March  1, 
1934,  shall  then  apportion  the  amount  of  the  1934  estimated 
consumption  assigned  to  said  area  among  the  canners  in  said 
area  who  proposes  to  pack  for  said  year  in  the  percentage  ra¬ 
tio,  of  the  individual’s  pack  for  the  six-year  period  1928-1933, 
inclusive,  to  the  total  pack  of  the  area  for  the  said  six-year 
period.  This  shall  be  the  percentage  of  the  area’s  allotment 
which  shall  be  assigned  to  the  individual  canner. 

However,  in  cases  where  the  pack  history  of  a  canner  or  geo¬ 
graphical  area  for  the  six  year  period  specified  has  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  unusual  conditions  the  Local  and/or  National  Com¬ 
modity  Committee  may  make  an  allotment  to  that  canner  or 
geographical  area  on  what  it  considers  to  be  a  fair  and  equitable 
consideration  of  all  facts  and  circumstances  relative  to  that 
particular  case,  and  further  in  case  an  allotment  made  pursuant 
to  the  formula  set  forth  in  this  section  should  result  in  sub¬ 
stantial  injustice  to  any  individual  canner  and  his  growers,  the 
committee  shall  be  empowered,  on  application  and  proving  of 
case  by  such  canner  to  adjust  such  quota  as  equitably  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Such  additional  quota  assigned  shall  be  taken  ratably 
from  all  other  canners  in  the  area.  That  such  decision  can  only 
be  arrived  at  in  a  meeting  to  which  all  other  affected  canners 
have  opportunity  to  be  present  upon  reasonable  notice.  The 
local  committee  shall  immediately  notify  all  prospective  can¬ 
ners  in  its  area  of  the  case  allotment  of  corn  to  each  such  can¬ 
ner  for  the  year  1934,  based  on  No.  2  cans,  and  each  canner 
shall  immediately  thereupon  notify  the  local  committee  of  the 
varieties  of  corn  which  he  desires  to  pack  in  the  filling  of  his 
allotment  and  the  approximate  proportions  which  said  varieties 
shall  bear  to  his  allotment.  Each  local  committee  shall  deter¬ 
mine  the  average  yield  in  cases  of  2’s  for  each  canner  in  the 
area,  and  shall  translate  each  canner’s  allotted  pack  for  the 
year  1934  into  acres  of  corn  by  varieties  as  indicated  by  him. 
That  such  acreage  by  varieties  shall  constitute  the  maximum 
acreage  of  each  variety  which  each  such  canner  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  contract  for  or  pack  in  the  year  1934. 

In  case  51  per  cent  of  the  canners  aggregating  66%  per  cent 
of  the  production  of  any  one  distinct  variety  and/or  type  based 
on  the  six  year  average  1928-1933  inclusive  shall  so  request, 
determination  of  consumption  and  allocation  of  production  pur¬ 
suant  hereto  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary,  be  made 
separately  for  that  distinct  variety  and/or  type. 

Any  local  committee  may  appeal  to  the  National  Commodity 
Committee. 

Any  canner  having  an  allotment,  or  his  heirs  or  assigns,  may 
sell  or  lease  his  plant  and  thereby  transfer  his  allotment  for 
such  plant  or  he  may  transfer  contracts  for  planted  allotted 
corn,  but  the  transferee  in  any  case  takes  the  same  subject  to 
this  agreement  and  thereby  becomes  a  contracting  canner 
hereto. 

When  any  canner  or  canners  by  establishing  prices,  substan¬ 
tially  lower  than  the  prices  for  the  same  grade  and  type  of  corn 
established  by  the  majority  of  canners  in  such  district  for  such 
grade  and  type,  indicates  the  probability  that  such  prices  are 
below  his  cost  of  production  and  harmful  to  the  industry,  then 
the  commodity  committee  or  the  Secretary  may  demand  that 
such  canner  or  canners  submit  an  audited  statement  of  his 
costs  of  producing  the  particular  lot  of  corn  in  question,  and 
if  it  be  established  that  his  prices  have  been  below  his  cost  of 
production,  then  his  sales  at  such  price  shall  be  reflected  in  a 
reduction  of  his  allotment  for  the  following  year.  Should  such 
a  situation  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Commodity  Com¬ 
mittee  or  the  Secretary  by  another  canner,  such  complaining 
canner  may  be  asked  to  submit  audited  figures  of  his  own  cost 
of  production  for  a  similar  grade  packed  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions.  (Note — This  last  paragraph  is  as  altered  by  counsel 
following  drafting  of  agreement  by  committee.) 


ARTICLE  V. 

MINIMUM  PRICES  TO  GROWERS. 

The  canner  shall  pay  for  all  corn  purchased  by  him  each  year 
not  less  than  the  prices  set  out  in  schedule  A  attached  hereto. 
That  the  National  Commodity  Committee  and  the  Secretary  may 
amend  said  schedule  prior  to  March  1,  1934,  effective  as  of  said 
date,  but  not  to  exceed  such  prices  as  will  approach  parity  with 
the  base  period  of  August  1909-July,  1914,  in  each  area  with 
regard  to  each  variety,  and  that  such  amended  prices  shall  be 
the  prices  which  every  canner  agrees  to  pay  for  all  corn  pur¬ 
chased  by  him  in  the  year  1934. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

TRANSFER  OF  QUOTAS. 

Any  canner  having  allotments  in  more  than  one  area  shall 
have  the  right  to  have  any  part  of  his  allotment  in  any  area 
transferred  by  the  local  committee  of  that  area  to  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  local  committee  in  any  other  area  in  which  he  has 
a  quota  at  his  election. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

REPORTS. 

Each  canner  shall,  as  and  to  the  extent  required  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Committee  and/or  Secretary,  maintain  an  adequate  rec¬ 
ord  of  acreage  for  which  it  or  he  has  contracted,  planted,  or 
agreed  to  use,  and  such  records  shall  be  subject  to  their  exami¬ 
nation  during  the  usual  hours  of  business.  Each  canner  shall 
further  keep  a  record  of  the  yield  and  pack  and  shall  have  a 
written  contract  for  all  purchases  of  raw  corn.  From  time  to 
time,  such  canner  shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  and/or  Com¬ 
modity  Committee,  on  and  in  accordance  with  form  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  either  of  them  or  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
information  relating  to  the  matters  aforesaid.  And  such  canner 
shall  permit  the  Secretary,  Commodity  Committee,  and/or  his 
or  their  agents  to  make  personal  inspection  of  the  acreage  of 
any  canner. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

IMPOUNDING. 

In  case  any  canner’s  total  allotted  acreage  produces  more 
canned  corn  than  the  amount  of  his  allotted  pack,  the  excess 
shall  be  temporarily  impounded.  Immediately  after  the  close 
of  the  corn  pack  each  canner  shall  report  his  pack  to  his  local 
committee.  As  soon  as  any  local  committee  has  the  reports  of 
all  its  canners  it  shall  determine  the  excess  of  surplus  of  the 
area  pack  as  compared  to  the  area  quota.  If  the  area  pack 
does  not  exceed  the  area’s  quota,  all  impounded  corn  in  the  area 
shall  be  released  at  once.  If  the  excess  of  area  pack  is  less 
than  the  total  impounded  corn  in  the  area,  there  shall  be  re¬ 
leased  proportionately  enough  of  the  impounded  corn  to  bring 
the  impounded  total  down  to  the  area’s  excess. 

As  soon  as  possible  each  local  committee  shall  report  its  area 
pack  and  the  amount  of  its  then  impounded  corn  to  the  National 
Commodity  Committee.  If  the  national  pack  does  not  exceed 
the  estimated  consumption  for  the  country  as  a  whole  all  im¬ 
pounded  corn  shall  be  released  at  once.  If  the  total  national 
excess  is  less  than  the  total  corn  then  impounded,  there  shall 
be  released  to  each  area  proportionately  the  amount  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  which  shall  be  in  turn  released  proportionately  to  the 
canners  in  their  respective  areas. 

All  corn  then  remaining  impounded  shall  continue  to  be  im¬ 
pounded  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  corn  pack,  except  that 
any  impounded  corn  may  be  released  upon  showing  of  a  bona 
fide  sale  of  the  same  for  export;  and  further  that  the  National 
Committee  and  the  Secretary  can  release  further  impounded 
corn  as  they  jointly  determine  the  sale  to  be  necessary  or  rea¬ 
sonable  in  view  of  existing  conditions  of  consumption  and 
demand. 

The  same  procedure  shall  obtain  for  the  year  1935  except 
that  each  canner’s  individual  quota  for  that  year  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  corn  of  said  canner’s  pack  which  is 
still  impounded  on  February  1,  1935. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

LICENSING. 

The  contracting  canners  hereby  apply  for  and  request  a  gen¬ 
eral  licensing  of  corn  canners  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes 
of  the  enforcement  of  this  contract  only. 

ARTICLE  X. 

EFFECTIVE  TIME. 

Section  I.  This  agreement  shall  become  effective  at  such  time 
as  the  Secretary  may  declare  above  his  signature  attached  here¬ 
to,  and  this  agreement  shall  continue  in  force  until  December 
31,  1935,  unless  prior  thereto  terminated  as  follows: 
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TUC-ROBINS 

Whole-Grain  Corn  Line 

Takes  care  of  all  necessary  operations.  Fully  guaranteed. 


Tuc  Huaker:  Greatly  increased  capacity.  Debutts  auto¬ 
matically  with  scientific  accuracy,  saving  much  corn  with  un¬ 
skilled  labor.  Contains  no  grain-crushing  or  tearing  principles 
or  mechanisms,  and,  therefore,  is  the  ideal  machine  to  secure 
highest  quality  whole-kernel  com  at  lower  cost.  Powerfully 
built;  finest  construction;  occupies  small  space;  belt  or  self-con¬ 
tained  motor  drive;  with  or  without  electric  counter. 

7iic  Cutter:  The  only  whole-grain  cutter  made  that 
will  handle  all  sizes  and  shapes  of  ears  and  nubbins  wdthout 
waste.  Produces  a  distinctive  product  at  lower  cost  and  en¬ 
ables  the  securing  and  maintenance  of  a  uniformly  high  standard 
of  quality  of  whole-grain  com  from  the  field-run  throughout 
the  season.  I^all,  simple,  strong  unit,  requiring  but  half  horse 
power  to  operate.  One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  canning  ma¬ 
chinery  ever  offered  to  canners  for  any  purpose.  Furnished 
only  with  self-contained  motor  drive,  but  with  or  without 
scraper*heads. 

TUC  HUSKER 

Tuc-RobinaSilker-Cleaner-Waaher:Nev/,  improved,  thorough¬ 
ly  silks  com,  removing  all  chaff,  cob  tissues,  etc.,  through  the  scientific  com¬ 
bination  of  air,  screens  and  water.  Specially  adapted  for  the  canning  of 
fanciest  whole-grain  com.  Has  large  capacity  and  is  an  outstanding  ma¬ 
chine. 

Tuc  Vibrating  Screen:  A  revolutionary  machine  employing 
electric  vibration  in  the  rinsing  and  screening  of  cut  com.  Requires  no 
lubrication.  Does  not  injure  cut  kernels. 

Tuc-Robina  Waaher:  For  corn  before  cutting.  Cheap  machine 
of  large  capacitythat  avoids  mutilation  of  grains  and  secures  maximum  bene¬ 
fits  from  volume  of  water  used. 

Tuc  Foot-Operated  Trimmer:  Simple,  cheap  machine  that  pays 
for  itself  in  less  than  one  season  in  saving  of  labor  and  of  com. 

Balance  of  Line:  Tuc  Motor-Driven  Trimmert  Robina 
Picking  Table  and  Conveyor,  Ayara  New  Perfection  Filler, 
and  a  Univeraal  Exhauater, 

W9  aUo  manufacture  Box  Sealmra,  Conveyors,  Crates,  Can  Cleaners, 

Elevators,  Hoists,  Pumpkin  Steamers,  Palp  Finishing  Machines,  Process 
Kettles,  Retorts,  Steam  Boxes,  Scalders  and  Washers. 

Write  for  a  catalog,  circulars  and  full  information  regarding  the 
Tuc-Douthitt  whole- grain  corn  theory  of  operation.  Also  Gen¬ 
eral  Catalog  of  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Lombard,  Concord  &  West  Falls  Avenue 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Telephone,  Plaza  1987 

ROBERT  A.  SIND  ALL,  President  HARRY  R.  STANSBURY,  Vice-President 
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(a)  The  Secretary  may  at  any  time  terminate  this  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  all  parties  hereto  by  giving  at  least  one  day’s  notice 
by  means  of  a  press  release  or  in  any  other  manner  which  the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  at  any  time  terminate  this  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  a  party  signatory  thereto,  by  giving  at  least  one 
day’s  notice,  by  depositing  the  same  in  the  mail  and  addressed 
to  such  party  at  his  last  known  address. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  terminate  and/or  amend  this  agree¬ 
ment  upon  the  request  of  fifty-one  per  cent  (51%)  of  the  can- 
ners  aggregating  66%  per  cent  of  the  acreage,  such  percentage 
to  be  measured  by  the  volume  of  acreage  planted  or  contracted 
for  during  the  year  of  such  termination,  by  giving  notice  in 
the  same  manner  as  provided  in  paragraph  (a)  above. 

(d)  This  agreement  shall  in  any  event  terminate  whenever 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  authorizing  it  cease  to  be  in  effect. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

DURATION  OF  IMMUNITIES. 

Section  1.  The  benefits,  privileges,  and  immunities  conferred 
by  virtue  of  this  agreement  shall  cease  upon  its  termination, 
except  with  respect  to  acts  done  prior  thereto;  and  the  benefits, 
privileges  and  immunities  conferred  by  this  agreement  upon 
any  party  signatory  hereto  shall  cease  upon  its  termination 
as  to  such  party  except  with  respect  to  acts  done  prior  thereto. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

PREVENTION  OF  MONOPOLIES. 

The  Parties  hereto  specifically  agree  that  this  Agreement  is 
not  dosigned  to  promote  monopolies,  nor  will  it  be  available  for 
such  purposes,  that  it  shall  not  be  used  to  eliminate  or  suppress 
small  enterprises,  nor  to  discriminate  against  them,  nor  against 
growers,  but  that  it  is  entered  into  as  an  emergency  measure 
to  insure  for  the  period  hereof  a  reasonable  compensation  to 
the  grower  of  corn  and,  to  effectuate  such  purpose,  a  reasonable 
chance  for  the  canner  to  sell  his  production  free  from  burden¬ 
some  overproduction  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  pay  the  grower 
and  provide  to  the  grower  a  market  for  corn  for  canning  pur¬ 
poses. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

During  the  effective  period  (2  years)  of  this  agreement,  those 
signing  agree  not  to  can  field  corn. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

The  expense  of  administering  this  agreement  for  each  year 
by  the  National  and  Local  Commodity  Committees  shall  be  as¬ 
sessed  ratably  by  the  National  and/or  Local  Commodity  Com¬ 
mittees  on  all  licensed  canners. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

Section  1.  The  Secretary  may  by  a  designation  in  writing 
name  any  person,  including  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  to  act  as  his  agent  in  connection  with  any  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  agreement. 

Section  2.  This  agreement  has  been  prepared  in  multiple 
identical  counterparts.  The  same  shall  be  a  contract  when 
signed  by  the  Secretary  and  by  a  majority  in  number  of  all 
corn  canners  aggregating  at  least  66%  per  cent  of  the  average 
annual  canned  corn  production  of  the  country  for  the  years 
1928  to  1933  inclusive.  When  one  of  said  counterparts  is  signed 
by  the  Secretary  and  delivered  to  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Commodity  Committee,  and  when  the  Secretary  has  counter¬ 
parts  bearing  signatures  of  the  required  number  of  canners, 
the  contract  shall  be  deemed  executed  and  any  signed  counter¬ 
part  shall  be  evidence  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  without  the 
necessity  of  production  of  counterparts  bearing  all  signatures. 


In  Witness  hereof: 


Draft  of  January  17,  1934. 

CHAIRMAN  FUNDERBERG:  I  might  say  that  through 
the  entire  deliberations  of  this  Committee  the  government  has 
had  representatives  here  at  all  times  to  be  of  any  assistance 
we  might  ask  for.  They  have  not  at  any  time  tried  to  dictate 
what  we  could  or  could  not  put  into  this  agreement,  but  have 
at  all  times  been  anxious  to  help  with  their  advice.  I  might 
further  state  that  this  agreement  as  proposed  in  its  final  draft 
has  not  even  had  their  sanction,  nor  would  they  give  such 
sanction.  They  have  been  very  careful  to  tell  us  at  all  times 
that  they  were  here  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  us,  but  when 
it  comes  to  final  approval  of  this  marketing  agreement  it  will 
be  necessary  that  it  pass  the  Legal  and  Agricultural  Depart¬ 


ments  over  them  and  their  superior  officers.  These  men  have 
not  only  been  very  courteous,  they  have  been  very  thorough. 
They  have  made  their  services  available  to  us  at  all  hours  of 
day  or  night  and  sometimes  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 
In  fact,  you  can’t  imagine  anyone  giving  their  services  as 
freely  and  wholeheartedly  as  they  have. 

I  might  say  that  this  agreement  was  passed  with  the  unani¬ 
mous  consent  or  vote  of  your  territorial  representatives.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  territorial  representative,  had 
he  written  this  agreement,  would  have  written  it  as  it  is  written. 
All  of  us  have  our  pet  theories  and  undoubtedly  would  have 
had  them  incorporated  in  this  agreement;  however,  I  think  I 
can  say  without  fear  of  anybody  contradicting,  that  all  of  your 
representatives  feel  that  this  is  possibly  the  nearest  to  a  fair 
agreement  that  we  can  reach  at  this  time. 

Take  into  consideration  the  many  problems  that  the  various 
territories  have.  It  was  found  that  if  we  were  going  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  drawing  up  a  marketing  agreement  that  all  of  us 
would  have  to  make  concessions,  and  I  don’t  believe  there  is 
anybody  in  this  room  or  any  canner  that  isn’t  in  this  room  that 
feels  we  would  not  be  better  off  with  a  marketing  agreement. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  mar¬ 
keting  agreement,  and  this  seems  the  nearest  approach  to  what 
we  would  like  to  have  at  this  time.  It  would  be  well  for  us 
to  act  on  this  agreement  at  this  time  with  the  reservation  that 
as  we  begin  to  gain  knowledge  by  experience  we  can  improve 
this  document.  All  the  industries  around  us  are  being  controlled 
or  directed  by  various  agencies  at  this  time,  and  it  seems  to  me  ' 
the  canners  would  be  very  foolish  to  embark  on  next  year’s 
business  with  no  protection  whatever. 

We  might  have  a  chance  if  all  other  industries  were  acting 
on  the  theory  of  rugged  individualism;  however,  when  you  are 
out  alone  in  an  industry  with  no  protection  and  all  the  other 
industries  being  protected,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  wise  thing 
to  try  to  adopt  some  agreement  that  will  help  to  meet  these 
conditions,  and  not  only  help  meet  these  conditions,  but  help 
us  improve  the  lot  of  the  farmers  that  we  depend  upon  for  our 
raw  products.  Also  we  want  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  worker. 
There  is  nobody  that  will  question  the  statement  that  the  farmer 
was  getting  too  little  for  his  products.  There  is  nobody  who 
could  see  the  farmers  who  have  given  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  their 
lives  and  have  always  been  successful,  having  their  farms  taken 
away  from  them  on  account  of  this  ruthless  competition;  nobody 
who  could  see  his  employees  working  for  trivial  amounts  with 
not  enough  to  supply  their  families  with  the  bare  necessities  of 
life,  without  realizing  the  aim  of  our  President  as  a  great  one. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  up  to  us  as  canners  to  do  all 
we  can  to  further  this  project.  I,  for  one,  would  a  whole  lot 
rather  give  my  farmers  $12.00  a  ton  for  corn  as  we  have  in  the 
past,  and  like  prices  for  other  products,  and  pay  our  employees 
fifty  cents  an  hour  rather  than  prices  we  have  been  compelled 
to  pay  in  the  past.  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  other  canner  that 
wants  to  see  a  condition  whereby  he  is  forced  to  pay  prices 
to  his  producer  that  means  he  is  going  to  force  him  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  or  pay  wages  to  his  employees  that  will  mean  that  the 
employee’s  children  are  not  supplied  with  the  bare  necessities 
of  life. 

If  we  are  going  to  correct  this  condition  it  is  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  that  we  adopt  some  form  of  marketing  agreement  that 
will  protect  us  from  the  fellow  who  has  no  conscience,  who  would 
take  his  product  at  any  price  regardless  of  the  ruined  farmers 
in  the  community,  who  would  employ  men  at  wages  that  neces¬ 
sitate  children  having  insufficient  clothes  to  cover  their  naked¬ 
ness.  We  simply  have  to  have  some  plan  whereby  we  may  be 
enabled  to  overcome  this  situation. 

I  might  state  that  when  I  came  to  this  meeting  I  was  an 
exponent  of  the  rugged  individualist  type.  However,  I  have  had 
enough  information  presented  to  me  to  realize  that  this  wouldn’t 
be  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  It  would  also  impede  the  attempt 
of  the  President  to  correct  the  lot  of  the  farmer  and  the  work¬ 
ing  man,  and  I  am  in  sympathy  with  his  effort  along  this  line. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  changed  my  opinion,  and  I  am 
willing  to  go  along  on  any  program  that  the  majority  of  you 
canners  feel  is  the  best  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  At  this  time 
I  am  going  to  say  that  it  will  be  possible  for  any  canner  here 
to  ask  questions.  I  am  going  to  rule  that  no  debate  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  on  this  document  until  after  we  have  had  a  motion  for 
adoption.  At  the  time  remarks  are  called  for,  you  may  debate 
it  to  your  heart’s  content.  My  ruling  is  not  to  keep  anyone  from 
expressing  his  opinion,  but  to  have  an  orderly  procedure.  If 
any  canner  wishes  to  make  a  request  concerning  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  this  agreement,  he  may  feel  free  to  do  so.  If  nobody 
has  any  questions  I  will  entertain  a  motion  on  this  marketing 
agreement. 
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MR.  E.  W.  VIRDEN  (Gilman  Canning  Co.,  Grinnell,  la.):  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  marketing  agreement. 

MR.  F.  E.  JEWETT  (G.  S.  &  F.  E.  Jewett  Co.,  Norridgewock, 
Me.):  I  second  the  motion. 

MR.  N.  H.  FOOKS  (Mt.  Airy  Canning  Co.,  Preston,  Md.):  I 
should  like  to  make  an  amendment — ^that  the  first  paragraph  on 
the  top  of  Page  4  be  stricken  out  of  the  agreement. 

The  amendment  was  seconded,  voted  up  and  lost. 

CHAIRMAN  FUNDERBERG:  I  am  not  going  to  state  the 
original  motion.  All  in  favor  of  the  adopting  of  this  marketing 
agreement  will  please  rise. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried  by  a  vote  of  seventy- 
one  to  three. 

MR.  JOHN  L.  BAXTER  (Baxter  Brothers  Co.,  Brunswick, 
Me.):  I  move  that  a  committee  of  not  less  than  three  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  confer,  take  thi.'?  agreement  to  Washington,  and 
confer  with  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  with  the 
Secretary’s  approval,  a  marketing  agreement  as  near  to  this  in 
spirit  as  possible.  I  also  include  in  that  motion  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  be  empowered  to  engage  legal  counsel  and  incur  any 
other  expenses  necessary,  which  expenses  shall  be  so  far  as 
possible  ratably  collected  from  the  corn  canners  of  the  United 
States. 

MR.  HOWARD  ORR  (Winorr  Canning  Co.,  Circleville,  Ohio): 

I  second  the  motion. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  May  I  amend  that  motion  to  suggest  that  a 
steering  committee  be  appointed  to  endeavor  to  correct  those 
objections  that  may  come  up  and  to  guide  this  so  that  it  will 
conform  to  the  A.  A.  A.? 

I  should  like  also  to  amend  the  motion  in  this  way:  That  it 
shall  be  within  the  province  and  function  of  that  committee, 
wherein  if  there  is  substantial  objection  raised  to  this  plan  as 
now  presented,  which  might  prevent  securing  the  majority 
agreement  that  is  necessary  in  the  judgement  of  the  A.  A.  A. 
for  acceptance,  to  endeavor  to  make  suggestions  which  will 
obviate  that  objection. 

My  only  thought  in  making  that  suggestion  is  this.  We  have 
written  a  document  that  has  taken  seven  days  and  seven  nights. 
There  has  been  injected  into  this  agreement  the  very  best 
thought,  the  very  best  intentions,  the  most  complete  spirit  of 
give  and  take  which  can  possibly  be  expected  to  come  out  of 
this  industry.  But,  gentlemen,  we  must  not  forget  to  think  in 
terms  of  saleability.  Unless  this  agreement  can  be  subscribed 
to  with  the  percentage  of  majority  which  the  A.  A.  A.  will  set 
down,  our  work  is  for  naught. 

When  you  stop  to  think  that  we  have  endeavored  to  do  in 
seven  days  what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  for  twenty-five  years, 
it  is  perfectly  natural  that  errors  in  calculation  and  conclusion 
might  have  gotten  into  this.  What  we  are  here  for  is  to  reach 
a  conclusion  in  this  agreement  which  in  the  interest  of  every 
canner  in  the  United  States  will  be  as  equitable  as  possible.  He 
should  not  be  required  to  give  up  any  more  than  is  necessary 
to  assist  the  position  of  the  whole.  In  the  interests  of  time,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  within  possibly  two  or  three  weeks  it 
will  be  desirable  to  begin  the  acreage  campaign,  unless  some 
definite  provision  is  set  up  for  endeavoring  to  meet  the  objection 
of  the  A.  A.  A.,  or  meeting  the  objections  of  any  minority  which 
might  defeat  the  purpose,  we  should  provide  for  that,  in  the 
interests  of  efficiency. 

CHAIRMAN  FUNDERBERG:  I  think  the  canners  fully 
realize  that  there  has  to  be  someone  to  carry  out  this  contract 
to  see  if  it  will  receive  the  approval. 

MR.  BAXTER:  I  will  accept  the  amendment.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  be  used  to  guide  that  steering 
committee. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

The  Election 

CHAIRMAN  FUNDERBERG:  Is  the  Committee  on  Nomina¬ 
tions  ready  to  report? 

Following  is  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee: 

“The  Nominating  Committee  have  met  and  propose  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  for  the  Corn  Section  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  for  1934: 

“Chairman,  Mr.  James  Stoops,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

“Secretary,  Mr.  S.  K.  Farrar,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.” 

CHAIRMAN  FUNDERBERG:  You  have  heard  the  nomina¬ 
tions.  Are  there  any  other  nominations? 

MR.  EDGAR  ASHBY  (Ladoga  Canning  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.):  I  move  the  nominations  be  closed. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon  and  carried. 
CHAIRMAN  FUNDERBERG:  All  in  favor  of  these  nomina¬ 
tions  for  officers  for  the  coming  year  please  signify  by  saying 
aye.” 


The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried  unanimously. 
CHAIRMAN  FUNDERBERG:  Are  there  any  other  com¬ 
mittees  to  report  at  this  time? 

MR.  ORR:  I  move  you  that  it  be  the  sense  of  this  meeting 
that  the  delegates  originally  appointed  by  the  state  or  geo¬ 
graphical  area  to  represent  that  state  or  geographical  area  for 
each  particular  commodity  to  this  temporary  committee  on  the 
marketing  agreement  be  authorized  to  carry  on  in  the  capacity 
of  representing  the  interests  of  this  marketing  agreement  and 
its  further  consideration  to  the  various  units  and  geographical 
groups. 

MR.  G.  C.  TREGO  (Hoopeston  Canning  Co.,  Hoopeston,  Ill): 

I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

MR.  GILSON  (Dixon,  Ill):  I  think  we  all  realize  pretty  well 
now  the  vast  amount  of  work  this  committee  has  done,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  our  appreciation  appear  on  the  records  in  the 
form  of  a  vote  of  thanks  both  for  their  efforts  and  the  result. 

MR.  HIRAM  W.  WOODWARD  (Hillsboro-Queen  Anne  Co¬ 
operative  Corporation,  Baltimore,  Md.):  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  FUNDERBERG:  I  just  want  to  take  this  time  to 
thank  all  the  canners  for  the  help,  and  patience,  and  all  the  dele¬ 
gates  for  their  kindly  cooperation.  I  also  want  to  thank  the 
committees.  I  don’t  think  we  have  asked  a  single  man  to  do 
anything  for  us  that  he  hasn’t  done  it.  Not  only  has  he  done  it, 
but  he  has  done  it  in  a  gracious,  thorough  manner  in  the  sense 
that  he  not  only  would  do  it  but  liked  to  do  it.  The  experience 
that  I  have  had  during  the  past  two  weeks,  though  trying  at 
times,  has  been  well  woi'thwhile,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  a  greater 
appreciation  for  the  problems  of  the  com  canners  of  the  nation. 

I  am  also  sure  that  they  all  have  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
canners  in  other  territories  than  their  own  and  that  there  is  a 
better  spirit  among  the  canners  of  this  country  through  these 
meetings. 

Whether  or  not  this  marketing  agreement  of  ours  is  ideal, 
eventually  we  are  going  to  cooperate  for  the  success  of  all  of 
us  rather  than  cut  one  another’s  throats. 

There  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  always  will  be,  a  small  minor¬ 
ity  that  will  not  come  along  with  the  majority.  I  think  through 
these  meetings  there  is  a  better  spirit  in  the  industry.  If  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  this  meeting,  I  will 
entertain  a  motion  for  adjournment 
MR.  ORR:  I  move  we  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon  and  carried. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  twelve-five  o’clock. 

WAX  and  GREEN  BEANS  SECTION 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  17,  1934 

The  Wax  and  Green  Beans  Section  Meeting,  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  convened  at  ten  o’clock,  Mr. 
T.  C.  Willson,  Fremont  Canning  Company,  Fremont,  Michigan, 
presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  WILLSON :  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  sessions  various  marketing  agreements  were  presented  and 
discussed.  Mr.  Carlos  Campbell,  Mr.  Witt,  and  Mr.  Houck 
were  present,  and  later  on  Mr.  Tapp  arrived.  The  marketing 
agreements  were  gone  over  with  tlmse  men  and  then  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  combine  alPbf  these  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  into  one  plan  that  might  be  workable  for  the  whole  indus¬ 
try.  That  was  done.  There  were  five  plans  put  into  a  composite 
plan,  and  I  don’t  know  what  has  happened  to  that. 

Then  we  broke  up  into  commodity  sections  and  at  the  first 
session  the  Bean  Canners  had,  we  asked  Mr.  Carlos  Campbell  to 
tell  us  what  we  might  be  allotted  in  cases,  that  is,  the  general 
consumption,  but  he  was  unable  to  say,  and  told  us  it  would 
have  to  be  figured  out  on  a  parity  with  corn  and  peas,  and  some 
of  the  major  commodities.  Therefore,  we  were  unable  to  do 
anything  definite  at  that  time,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  String  Beans  in  the 
way  of  a  marketing  agreement  until  we  ascertained  what  corn 
and  peas  were  going  to  do,  so  we  are  right  back  to  where  we 
started. 

We  had  general  sessions  and  commodity  sessions  every  day 
and  every  evening  that  we  were  here.  At  the  first  meeting  we 
adopted  this  resolution: 

“We  are  favorable  to  the  idea  of  marketing  agreements  to 
the  extent  of  providing  for  minimum  raw  material  prices  to 
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growers,  as  provided  in  Section  4  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  Voting  Authority,  which  states: 

“  ‘Whereas  in  the  proposed  marketing  agreement  minimum 
contract  prices  are  established,  such  agreement  should  provide 
that  no  canner  shall  purchase  the  particular  raw  commodity  in 
the  open  market  at  a  price  below  the  minimum  contract  price 
established  for  the  district;  and  that  where  no  minimum  con¬ 
tract  price  has  been  established  for  a  particular  district,  no 
canner  shall  purchase  such  raw  commodity  in  the  open  market 
at  a  price  below  the  lowest  minimum  contract  price  established 
for  any  district.’  ” 

We  then  finally  decided  to  postpone  any  action  on  allocation 
until  the  Committee  on  Plans  had  made  further  progress.  Well, 
they  have  made  progress  and  submitted  several  different  plans. 
The  new  plans  have  been  rejected,  torn  down  and  built  up  again 
until  the  Pea  Canners  have  a  code  that  they  are  presenting 
today,  and  likewise  the  Corn  Canners  have  a  code  that  they 
are  presenting  today. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  Green  and  Wax  Bean  Section  can¬ 
not  take  any  action  until  we  find  out  what  the  Corn  and  Pea 
Canners  are  going  to  do. 

That,  in  general,  is  what  has  been  done,  which  I  will  admit 
is  just  about  where  we  started  from  when  we  got  here.  Are 
there  any  questions  in  regard  to  my  statement? 

MR.  RAY :  Is  the  Government  going  to  require  a  marketing 
agrreement  from  the  String  Bean  Canners? 

CHAIRMAN  WILLSON :  It  is  not  my  understanding  that 
they  require  a  marketing  agreement. 

MR.  HALSTEAD:  The  Government  requires  a  marketing 
agreement  so  far  as  the  growers  are  concerned,  that  is,  a  mar¬ 
keting  agreement,  not  allocation. 

MR.  SANDERS:  My  understanding  is,  that  it  is  not  com¬ 
pulsory  that  we  have  a  marketing  agreement  on  anything. 
However,  we  are  going  to  have  our  prices  to  growers  put  in  line 
with  the  idea  of  the  Department,  but  I  don’t  think  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  a  marketing  agreement  to  do  that. 

MR.  HALSTEAD:  Is  not  that  what  the  Tomato  Canners  are 
going  to  do?  They  are  going  to  set  up  a  price  for  the  gn^ower, 
and  let  the  rest  of  the  thing  drop. 

MR.  SANDERS:  I  did  not  know  the  Tomato  Canners  were 
going  to  do  that. 

CHAIRMAN  WILLSON :  In  order  to  get  through  with  some 
of  the  business  that  we  must  take  care  of  in  this  general  meet¬ 
ing,  I  would  like  to  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee.  I  will 
appoint  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Halstead,  and  Mr.  Bayliss  on  that  com¬ 
mittee.  I  suggest  that  the  Nominating  Committee  withdraw  at 
this  time  and  hold  its  meeting,  reporting  back  as  soon  as  it 
desires. 

We  have  a  plan  here  that  was  taken  from  all  of  the  plans 
submitted.  This  has  been  put  together  principally  by  the  Pea 
Canners  and  I  thought  you  would  like  to  have  me  read  this  to 
you  so  you  can  see  what  their  ideas  are  and  how  they  might 
apply  to  the  String  Bean  Canners.  If  you  care  to  have  this 
read,  I  will  read  it. 

MR.  RAY :  Is  it  very  long? 

CHAIRMAN  WILLSON:  Yes,  it  is. 

MR.  RAY :  In  that  case  I  suggest  that  you  pick  out  what¬ 
ever  you  think  we  should  hear  and  read  it  to  us. 

CHAIRMAN  WILLSON:  Well,  I  will  read  this  portion  on 
marketing  agreements. 

(The  Chairman  read  the  marketing  agreements’  section  of 
the  Pea  Canners’  plan.) 

CHAIRMAN  WILLSON:  That  is  just  the  marketing  portion 
of  what  is  really  the  Pea  Section’s  agreement.  It  is  made  up 
of  a  whole  lot  of  agreements  that  were  presented  during  the 
past  week.  I  would  like  to  get  an  expression  from  some  of  you 
men  who  were  not  here  last  week  as  to  how  you  feel  on  alloca¬ 
tion.  What  is  your  opinion?  I  would  like  to  get  an  opinion 
from  the  different  sections  of  the  country. 

MR.  BAYLISS:  I  don’t  see  where  any  of  us  are  going  to 
gain  anything  on  allocation.  On  the  contrary  we  may  lose  some¬ 
thing.  There  is  a  large  question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  we 
want  the  Government  to  interfere  in  our  business.  Once  they 
get  in  there  is  no  way  of  getting  them  out,  and  as  time  goes  on 
they  will  want  to  get  in  a  little  further.  As  long  as  it  is  not 
compulsory,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Government  has  not 
even  asked  for  a  marketing  agreement,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
ideas  that  most  of  us  came  here  with.  We  all  understood  they 
were  asking  for  one.  After  talking  with  a  number  of  people 
and  listening  to  discussions  at  various  meetings,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  one. 

I  feel  you  should  all  realize  this  is  a  serious  question,  and  if 
you  have  anything  to  say  either  for  or  against  it,  now  is  the 
time  to  do  it. 


MR.  HALSTEAD:  Personally,  I  feel  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  packers,  who  pack  about 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  beans  in  the  country,  because  of  their 
poor  representation.  We  have  only  three  bean  canners  here, 
and  that  certainly  does  not  show  very  much  interest.  What  I 
am  going  to  say  is  my  own  personal  opinion.  I  have  asked  dif¬ 
ferent  canners  how  they  felt  on  allocation,  and  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  canners  in  the  State  of  New  York  said  this  morning  that 
it  is  a  grand  idea,  but  will  it  work? 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  to  be  considered  and  after  you  have 
studied  it  here  as  long  as  some  of  us  have,  you  cannot  help  but 
express  an  opinion  one  way  or  another.  Personally,  I  am  against 
allocation  because  I  feel  it  is  a  theory.  I  wake  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  thinking  about  it.  For  instance,  last  night  I  was 
thinking  about  the  sale  of  beans.  We  have  men  in  here  from 
Mississippi  that  start  canning  beans  before  we  even  plant  them. 
How  are  we  going  to  find  out  the  total  pack  of  the  country 
when  the  first  official  notice  of  the  1933  total  pack  just  arrived 
here  five  minutes  ago.  I  am  not  trying  to  tear  it  down,  and 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  home  with  one  of  these  things  and 
present  it  to  the  other  canners  there.  They  certainly  have  not 
shown  any  interest  here.  One  fellow  will  tell  you  one  thing, 
and  some  other  fellow  will  tell  you  something  else,  but  here  is 
the  place  to  decide. 

I  have  tried  to  hold  off  for  a  while  because  beans  is  one  of 
the  smaller  commodities.  I  would  like  to  see  what  the  Pea  and 
Corn  Sections  do  before  we  do  anything  definitely  on  beans,  but 
it  looks  as  though  we  are  leading  the  parade.  I  don’t  believe 
that  our  general  committee,  which  has  been  here  in  session  for 
a  week,  is  favorable  to  allocation.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
some  of  the  other  sections  of  the  country. 

MR.  SANDERS:  The  way  I  feel  about  the  situation  is  this: 
There  are  a  lot  of  good  things  that  can  be  said  for  allocation, 
and  on  the  other  hand  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  do  not 
sound  so  good.  I  take  it  our  decision  depends  altogether  on 
what  the  other  three  basic  commodities  decide.  If  peas  and 
corn  are  going  to  have  allocation,  then  I  think  the  bean  packers 
should  have  allocation,  but  if  they  are  not,  then  I  don’t  think 
we  should  have  it.  I  believe  I  can  speak  for  my  section  of  the 
country  and  say  we  are  willing  to  go  along  with  the  other 
commodities. 

CHAIRMAN  WILLSON :  There  are  a  lot  of  sections  of  the 
country  that  have  not  made  any  remarks. 

MR.  HALSTEAD:  There  are  a  number  of  States  that  have 
no  state  organizations.  We  have  men  on  our  committee  from 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia.  I  think  it  is  easy  enough 
in  our  state  where  we  have  a  paid  secretary,  but  the  thing  is 
a  big  problem  in  my  estimation. 

MR.  REED:  I  am  not  an  allocation  man,  and  I  have  ex¬ 
pressed  my  views  several  times  to  the  committee  the  same  as 
Mr.  Halstead.  There  are  possibly  some  good  features  in  the 
allocation  scheme,  but  there  are  many  features  of  it  that  I 
don’t  believe  are  workable  or  applicable  to  our  business.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  am  opposed  to  the  Government  getting  their  foot  in 
the  front  door  and  telling  us  how  to  run  our  business.  I  think 
we  are  pledged  to  name  a  minimum  price  to  the  growers,  and 
we  are  all  going  to  have  to  pay  a  fair  price  to  the  gprower. 
That  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  A.  A.  A.,  the  same  as  the 
labor  has  been  taken  care  of  by  the  N.  R.  A.  When  we  have 
done  that,  it  is  pretty  nearly  going  to  be  up  to  us  to  run  our 
own  business. 

There  is  a  feature  in  this  allocation  business  that  has  been 
in  the  back  of  my  mind,  that  is,  the  competition  we  have  from 
the  fresh  beans  or  so  called  fresh  beans.  The  consumption  and 
production  of  fresh  beans  during  the  last  four  years  has  been 
going  right  up.  The  curve  has  been  climbing,  while  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  of  canned  beans  has  been  going  down. 
In  the  face  of  the  depression  we  have  produced  and  consumed 
more  fresh  beans,  while  we  have  had  to  see  our  production  and 
consumption  of  canned  beans  going  down.  We  all  know  that 
they  are  producing  better  quality  of  fresh  beans.  We  are  get¬ 
ting  them  on  the  market  clearer  and  in  my  own  little  com¬ 
munity  for  instance,  a  town  of  twelve  hundred  people,  you 
could  not  find  fresh  beans  in  the  retail  stores  four  years  ago, 
at  any  time  during  the  winter.  Today,  you  can  go  to  any  store 
in  that  little  town,  and  every  store  is  featuring  fresh  beans,  or 
so  called  fresh  beans.  They  have  them  in  the  windows  on  dis¬ 
play  and  the  clerks  are  instructed  to  push  the  sale  of  fresh 
beans. 

I  think  if  we  enter  into  any  marketing  agreement,  or  do  any¬ 
thing  to  cause  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  our  canned  products, 
we  are  just  helping  the  producer  and  distributor  of  fresh  beans. 
That  is  one  feature  we  should  consider  before  entering  into  an 
agreement  that  is  going  to  help  our  chief  competitors,  the  pro- 
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KYLER  LABELING  and 

BOXING  MACHINES 


C  i  full  value  of  the  “KYLERS”  as  money  and  time  savers  is  realized  by  users  only.  It’s 

poor  policy  to  spend  money  on  old  machinery  or  makeshift  methods  trying  to  get  by 
because  the  “KYLER"  Machines  are  strictly  up-to-date  and  will  save  time  and  money 
wherever  used.  Ample  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  user  of  a  “KYLER”  Machine  always 
buys  another  “KYLER”  when  he  is  in  the  market  again,  for  they  give  such  satisfactory  perform¬ 
ance  that  every  user  wants  another  like  it. 

It  will  Pay  you  to  write  us  as  to  just  what  a  ” KYLER”  will  do  for  you, 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 
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ducer  of  fresh  beans.  In  the  second  place,  I  don’t  believe  any 
allocation  scheme  can  be  worked  out  that  will  be  satisfactory 
to  everybody. 

The  bean  canning  industry  is  scattered  over  a  wide  area  and 
they  produce  and  can  under  conditions  that  are  not  at  all  simi¬ 
lar.  As  Mr.  Bayliss  said,  we  will  all  have  to  pay  a  minimum 
price,  that  is  a  price  somewhere  near  equal  for  our  raw  prod¬ 
ucts.  Perhaps  there  will  be  variations  in  different  sections  of 
the  country.  The  South  may  pay  a  little  less  for  their  beans 
than  we  do  in  the  North,  because  they  grow  a  different  variety 
of  beans.  There  will  be  a  differential  there  the  same  as  there 
is  in  labor  under  the  N.  R.  A.  I  thing  the  banking  conditions 
are  going  to  take  care  of  our  overproduction  pretty  well. 

I  am  in  favor  of  some  allocation  scheme  that  is  simple  and 
workable  but  one  which  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
fresh  bean  growers  nor  to  the  advantage  of  the  canners. 

CHAIRMAN  WILLSON:  Mr.  Reed  is  a  delegate  here  from 
the  Michigan  Bean  Packers. 

MR.  C.  W.  HOUCK:  I  don’t  think  it  makes  any  difference 
whether  we  have  allocation  or  not.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
the  code  that  will  determine  a  lot  of  our  costs  and  there  is 
only  one  essential  element  left  out  which  should  go  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence,  the  A.  A.  A.,  and  that  is,  the  price  we  pay 
the  grower.  Now,  they  are  going  to  insist  on  that  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  said  who  just  spoke.  When  that  is  settled  the  Government 
will  be  satisfied.  If  we  are  all  satisfied,  I  don’t  see  why  we 
should  go  any  further.  The  thing  I  am  afraid  of  is  if  the  other 
vegetable  growers  determine  on  allocation  what  is  to  prevent  a 
run  on  the  bean  business.  Almost  any  canner  can  turn  over 
and  pack  some  beans.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  danger  in  that 
direction? 

CHAIRMAN  WILLSON :  That  has  been  in  the  minds  of  the 
committee  and  we  have  thought  all  along  that  if  the  corn  and 
pea  canners  went  on  an  allocation  basis,  that  it  might  be  advis¬ 
able  for  the  String  Bean  Canners  to  do  likewise. 

MR.  REED:  That  was  taken  up  in  our  sessions  last  week, 
and  we  asked  the  counsel,  Mr.  Witt,  for  his  opinion  on  this 
question:  “Can  you,  through  allocation,  prevent  me  as  a  canner 
of  peas  and  corn,  in  case  those  commodities  are  allocated  and 
the  acreage  on  peas  and  corn  is  cut,  from  putting  on  an  acre¬ 
age  of  string  beans?”  He  said  that  he  did  not  believe  he  could 
prevent  me  from  putting  on  an  acreage  of  string  beans,  even 
though  we  have  a  code,  nor  could  he  prevent  a  new  packer  from 
coming  in  and  putting  on  an  acreage  of  string  beans.  We  might 
control  that  acreage  somewhat,  but  his  opinion  was  that  he  did 
not  believe  he  could  prevent  a  man  from  entering  into  business. 

MR.  HOUCK:  But  you  could  limit  that. 

MR.  H.  A.  TITUS  (Hamburg  Canning  Company,  Hamburg, 
New  York) :  I  think  this  allocation  proposition  is  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  one  and  one  which  needs  very  careful  consideration.  It  has 
been  said  here  if  the  pea  packers  allocate,  that  it  is  liable  to 
interfere  with  the  bean  growers.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  alloca¬ 
tion,  I  don’t  believe  it  is  fair  for  a  packer  who  has  had  a  good 
business  to  turn  over  that  business  to  someone  else.  I  don’t 
think  it  is  fair  to  the  buyer,  and  I  don’t  believe  the  canners  are 
such  a  bunch  of  fools  that  they  are  going  to  over  pack  on  beans. 
I  think  we  have  seen  the  folly  of  that  in  the  past  year.  I  real¬ 
ize  at  times  when  we  had  a  gentleman’s  agreement  to  cut  our 
acreage  and  cut  our  pack,  we  immediately  got  back  to  our  offices 
and  sent  out  road  men  to  get  all  the  contracts  we  could,  because 
the  other  fellow  was  going  to  cut.  However,  if  we  allocate  and 
cut  our  packing  in  that  way,  it  is  bound  to  raise  our  cost. 
There  is  no  question  about  that,  and  as  this  gentleman  has 
remarked  the  green  goods  market  is  our  strongest  competitor, 
and  if  we  reduce  our  pack  materially,  we  will  have  higher  costs. 
If  we  do  that  we  will  be  throwing  the  doors  wide  open  for  the 
green  producers. 

I  don’t  think  a  packer  is  going  to  continue  packing  unless  he 
sees  an  outlet  for  his  goods.  We  have  packers  who  have  very 
small  outlets  for  their  goods,  and  who  figure  they  will  pack  a 
certain  amount  and  try  to  sell  them  somewhere  else,  which  is 
perfectly  proper,  but  to  force  the  fellow  who  has  his  trade 
developed  to  give  up  part  of  that  to  the  other  fellow,  I  don’t 
think  that  is  fair,  and  personally,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  alloca¬ 
tion. 

MR.  SANDERS:  Would  it  be  out  of  order  to  take  a  vote  at 
this  time  to  ascertain  as  to  whether  or  not  the  group  here  is  in 
favor  of  allocation? 

CHAIRMAN  WILLSON :  I  believe  such  a  motion  would  be 
in  order. 

MR.  SANDERS:  In  that  case  I  would  like  to  make  that  a 
motion.  Find  our  what  percentage  of  the  boys  are  in  favor  of 
allocation. 


CHAIRMAN  WILLSON :  Of  course,  this  vote  will  merely 
give  an  expression  of  this  group. 

MR.  GREGORY :  There  are  not  enough  representatives  here 
to  get  an  accurate  opinion  of  all  the  bean  packers. 

CHAIRMAN  WILLSON :  That  is  right,  but  the  meeting  was 
called  and  we  hoped  they  would  be  here  to  express  an  opinion. 
There  is  a  motion  before  the  house.  This  is  only  an  expression. 

MR.  REED:  I  am  just  wondering,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  we 
could  vote  on  it  because  some  of  us  are  uncertain,  and  it  would 
depend  upon  circumstances.  I  don’t  favor  allocation  in  an  ab¬ 
stract  manner,  but  if  something  arises,  it  might  be  necessary. 
For  instance,  if  we  figure  a  lot  of  pea  men  or  tomato  men  are 
going  to  jump  into  the  bean  business,  we  would  like  to  call  a 
halt  to  it. 

CHAIRMAN  WILLSON :  I  think  in  that  case  that  perhaps 
we  might  be  in  favor  of  allocation  of  acreage  on  the  same  basis 
as  other  commodities.  I  would  like  to  get  an  expression  on  the 
motion  before  the  house. 

MR.  SANDERS:  My  idea  of  making  this  motion  was  to  help 
the  committee.  The  committee  has  worked  here  day  and  night 
and  it  has  come  here  without  very  much  to  offer,  and  there  is 
a  question  in  my  mind  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  go  on  and 
work  two  or  three  days  longer.  I  think  we  should  get  an  ex¬ 
pression  from  this  meeting  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  wait 
and  see  what  the  other  commodities  decide. 

CHAIRMAN  WILLSON :  I  appreciate  your  position  because 
that  is  my  opinion.  A  vote  on  this  right  now  would  only  guide 
the  committee  a  little  further  in  what  it  may  do  from  now  on. 

MR.  F.  H.  RAYMOND:  I  think  we  should  include  in  the 
motion  that  this  is  just  to  express  a  sentiment.  I  would  be 
strongly  in  favor  of  seeing  that  happen. 

MR.  SANDERS:  Perhaps  we  should  have  the  motion  put  in 
a  different  way.  The  idea  was  whether  it  is  worth  while  for 
the  committee  to  stay  here  and  work  and  wait  to  see  what  hap¬ 
pens  after  the  other  commodities  get  through  with  their  meet¬ 
ings,  and  then  come  back  with  some  kind  of  an  allocation 
scheme,  provided  the  other  sections  do  agree  on  allocation. 

MR.  HALSTEAD:  I  move  that  this  committee  wait  until  the 
Pea  and  Corn  Sections  have  either  approved  or  disapproved  of 
a  marketing  quota,  and  if  they  have  approved  a  marketing 
quota,  the  Bean  Section  shall  reconvene  Thursday  afternoon  at 
one  o’clock  to  reconsider  allocation. 

MR.  REED:  I  would  like  to  add  to  that  motion  that  this 
committee  in  the  meantime  adapt  the  other  codes  to  what  would 
be  acceptable  to  us  and  have  it  all  ready  for  us. 

MR.  HALSTEAD:  The  Corn  Section  will  not  meet  until 
Thursday  morning,  so  it  will  be  pretty  hard  to  have  it  all  ready 
to  vote  on. 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  call  a 
general  meeting  again,  because  I  know  I  would  like  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  when  the  final  decision  is  made.  I  second  Mr.  Halstead’s 
motion. 

CHAIRMAN  WILLSON:  You  have  heard  the  motion,  all 
those  in  favor  of  reconvening  the  general  session  at  one  o’clock 
Thursday,  after  finding  out  the  results  of  the  Pea  and  Corn 
Canners,  please  signify  by  raising  your  right  hand.  All  those 
not  in  favor  of  this  motion,  will  you  please  raise  your  right 
hand?  The  motion  is  carried. 

The  Election 

The  Nominating  Committee  will  now  present  its  report. 

MR.  BAYLISS:  Your  committee  wishes  to  report  the  fol¬ 
lowing  nominations.  Chairman,  T.  C.  Willson,  Fremont  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  Fremont,  Michigan,  and  Secretary,  A.  H.  Titus, 
Hamburg  Canning  Company,  Hamburg,  New  York. 

CHAIRMAN  WILLSON :  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  what  is  your  pleasure? 

MR.  REED:  I  move  that  it  be  approved  and  that  the  men 
nominated  be  elected  to  their  specific  offices. 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  I  second  the  motion. 

CHAIRMAN  WILLSON :  All  those  in  favor  please  signify  by 
saying,  “Aye,”  contrary,  “No.”  The  motion  is  unanimously 
carried. 

MR.  C.  A.  RAY :  I  would  like  to  hear  some  discussion  as  to 
the  means  that  the  Government  is  going  to  employ  in  deter¬ 
mining  upon  the  price  to  be  paid  to  the  growers  of  beans.  It 
seems  that  is  one  thing  that  is  going  to  be  forced  upon  us 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and  some  of  you  men  who  have  sat 
in  on  the  committee  meetings  can  probably  enlighten  the  rest 
of  us. 
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MR.  HALSTEAD:  That  is  all  set  in  the  law.  They  are  tak¬ 
ing  the  parity  price  from  1914  to  1919,  in  relation  to  the  basic 
production  such  as  wheat  and  other  things,  that  is  the  price 
they  were  bringing  at  that  time  as  compared  with  the  price  of 
beans  at  that  time,  and  then  they  are  adding  a  certain  percent¬ 
age.  I  believe  seventeen  or  eighteen  per  cent  above  your  1914 
price  was  decided.  That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  will 
all  pay  the  same  price.  That  will  be  governed  according  to 
geographical  location. 

MR.  RAY :  How  soon  will  we  know  what  price  we  are  to  pay? 

MR.  HALSTEAD:  I  don’t  know,  but  that  will  be  worked  out 
according  to  your  geographical  location.  In  our  state  I  tried 
to  get  from  several  bean  packers  what  they  paid,  and  I  think 
it  was  two  and  a  quarter  for  one  hundred  pounds. 

MR.  REED:  In  the  Northwest  I  believe  it  will  average  about 
three  cents  a  pound.  That  is  an  average. 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  We  have  had  some  little  trouble  in  our 
grading  this  year.  We  have  a  grader  that  is  supposed  to  be 
of  a  standard  make,  but  on  a  number  of  occasions  we  have  run 
into  trouble.  I  was  wondering  whether  anybody  else  had  this 
trouble. 

CHAIRMAN  WILLSON :  Has  anyone  run  into  that  same 
trouble?  If  not,  I  will  entertain  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

MR.  HALSTEAD:  I  move  we  adjourn. 

MR.  BAYLISS:  I  second  the  motion. 

CHAIRMAN  WILLSON:  You  have  heard  the  motion,  all 
those  in  favor  please  signify  by  saying,  “Aye,”  contrary,  “No.” 
The  motion  is  carried  and  we  stand  adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven-fifteen  o’clock. 

WAX  AND  GREEN  BEAN  SECTION 
THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  18,  1934 


The  meeting  convened  at  one-fifteen  o’clock,  Mr.  T.  C.  Will- 
son,  Michigan,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  WILLSON :  At  the  meeting  Tuesday  it  was 
the  consensus  of  opinion  that  this  meeting  should  be  adjourned 
until  one  o’clock  today,  feeling  that  after  having  heard  the 
discussions  in  the  pea,  corn  and  tomato  meetings  we  would  know 
what  we  might  want  to  do  on  beans.  I  presume  that  you  men 
have  all  heard  those  discussions,  and  if  from  those  there  are 
any  new  ideas  or  any- new  procedure  that  we  want  to  take,  I’d 
like  to  hear  from  you. 

MR.  W.  E.  HALSTEAD  (Halstead  Canning  Company,  Port¬ 
land,  New  York) :  In  order  to  open  the  discussion  we  had  a 
little  caucus  of  the  New  York  State  packers.  I  am  going  to 
make  a  motion  that  the  Bean  Commodity  Committee  enter  into 
a  marketing  agreement  with  the  government  on  adjusting  the 
prices  to  growers  such  as  we  have  drawn  in  the  previous  meet¬ 
ing,  and  that  we  await  the  decision  to  consider  the  allocation 
of  beans  until  such  time  as  the  government  makes  allocation  of 
growers  of  fresh  beans. 

MR.  CHARLES  G.  SUMMERS  (Charles  G.  Summers  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Penna.) :  That  motion  has  not  been 
seconded  but  I  don’t  think  the  government  has  the  slightest  idea 
of  making  any  allocation  to  growers.  As  I  understand  the  gov¬ 
ernment  plan  on  one  or  two  commodities,  they  have  made  ship¬ 
ping  allocations.  Evidently  the  wholesalers  are  the  ones  that 
ship  the  beans,  not  the  growers. 

Mr.  Tapp,  in  a  meeting  either  Monday  or  Tuesday,  said  that 
they  had  worked  that  out  on  one  or  more  products  from  some 
of  the  western  states  and  they  were  hoping  to  extend  those 
agreements.  Whether  the  shippers  or  growers  in  the  section 
must  ask  for  that  before  they  start  on  it,  I  don’t  know.  If  we 
could  get  something  it  would  be  fine.  They  want  the  grower 
to  get  a  decent  price  and  the  plan  is  to  limit  the  shipment  to 
each  market  so  that  the  price  secured  will  not  only  cover  all 
these  charges  but  give  the  grower  that  fair  return.  The  more 
quickly  they  put  that  through,  the  better  I  am  pleased,  because 
I  think  the  highly  competitive  problem  will  be  largely  solved 
when  the  grower  at  home  has  to  get  those  fair  prices. 

CHAIRMAN  WILLSON:  Mr.  Sanders,  you  are  a  member  of 
the  Committee.  A  motion  has  just  been  made  that  this  meeting 
go  on  record  as  favoring  a  marketing  agreement  fp  the  extent 


of  establishing  minimum  raw  material  prices,  but  await  action 
on  allocation  until  such  time  as  there  is  a  definite  restriction 
on  the  growing  of  the  so-called  fresh  beans  either  by  controlled 
shipment  or  some  other  means. 

MR.  BAYLISS:  I  second  the  motion. 

CHAIRMAN  WILLSON:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  There 
should  be  a  lot  of  discussion  on  that  before  anything  is  done. 
(And  there  was!) 

MR.  H.  L.  CANNON  (H.  P.  Cannon  and  Sons,  Bridgeville, 
Del. ) :  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  first  agreement,  that 
is,  that  we  favor  a  marketing  agreement  to  the  extent  of  regu¬ 
lating  prices  for  the  raw  product.  As  for  allocation,  I  think  the 
gentleman  who  just  spoke  is  a  little  more  optimistic  than  I  am 
in  hoping  that  we  will  have  an  example  from  peas  or  corn  upon 
which  to  base  consideration  next  year. 

I  think  we  might  just  as  well  go  ahead  and  start  allocation 
in  beans  this  year  as  to  wait  another  year  to  have  some  prece¬ 
dent  to  go  by. 

I  don’t  think  this  group  here  should  vote  necessarily  for  allo¬ 
cation,  because  the  final  decision  is  always  determined  by  the 
individual  packer  to  whom  that  allocation  plan  will  be  sent. 

I  do  think  it  might  be  desirable  for  this  group  to  recommend 
that  an  allocation  plan  be  mailed  to  or  offered  the  individual 
bean  canner,  and  to  that  extent  I  think  that  opportunity  should 
be  given  them.  We  are  for  allocation  to  that  extent,  that  is, 
we  are  for  the  submission  of  allocation  to  the  packer  rather 
than  to  say,  “No,  nothing  doing  today.” 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried  by  a  vote  of  twelve 
to  three. 

CHAIRMAN  WILLSON:  What  further  action  do  we  want 
to  take  at  this  meeting? 

MR.  SUMMERS:  I  assume  that  you  will  appoint  a  commit¬ 
tee  representing  the  principal  geographical  sections,  which  com¬ 
mittee  will  go  to  Washington  on  the  marketing  agreement.  I 
assume  that  that  is  necessary. 

CHAIRMAN  WILLSON :  If  that  is  necessary  there  should  be 
a  resolution  adopted  to  that  effect. 

MR.  SUMMERS:  Would  it  be  in  order  to  give  that  commit¬ 
tee  quite  wide  discretionary  power?  Here  is  what  I  have  in 
mind.  The  hearing  on  the  pea  agreement  comes  very  soon. 
The  hearing  on  the  corn  agreement  comes  very  soon  after  that. 
Tomatoes  follow  immediately.  In  the  meantime  we  will  all  go 
back  home.  If  that  committee  has  quite  wide  discretionary 
power  they  will  be  able  to  use  their  best  judgment. 

Chairman  WILLSON:  Do  you  wish  to  make  a  motion? 

MR.  SUMMERS:  I  make  the  motion  that  you  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee. 

MR.  SANDERS:  I  second  that  motion. 

MR.  SUMMERS:  To  clarify  my  motion,  I  move  that  the 
committee  be  given  very  broad  discretionary  powers  to  fit  the 
conditions  that  exist  at  the  time  of  the  hearing.  If  it  is  not 
necessary  for  them  to  seek  an  appointment  at  Washington, 
all  right. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  lost. 

MR.  PRATT  (New  York) :  If  it  is  necessary,  I  move  that 
the  present  Commodity  Committee  continue  to  act  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  bean  canners  and  perform  any  functions  that  may 
be  necessary. 

MR.  EDMUNDS:  I  move  that  Mr.  Halstead’s  motion  be 
rescinded  and  a  motion  made  to  restrict  our  pack. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon  and  lost. 

CHAIRMAN  WILLSON :  Is  there  any  other  matter  that 
should  come  before  this  meeting? 

MR.  KING  WEEMAN  (Shawano  Canning  Company,  Shaw¬ 
ano,  Wise.) :  I  will  make  a  motion  that  the  state  organizations 
be  notified  to  elect  a  representative  to  function  from  now  on, 
on  anything  that  may  come  before  the  hearing  at  Washington 
pertaining  to  prices. 

MR.  HALSTEAD:  I  second  that  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  unanimously  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  WILLSON :  If  there  is  nothing  further  to  come 
before  the  meeting,  I  believe  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  in  order. 
MR.  HALSTEAD:  I  move  we  adjourn. 

MR.  SUMMERS:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  two-thirty  o’clock. 
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CHERRY  SECTION 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  18,  1934 

The  Cherry  Section  Meeting,  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  convened  at  ten  o’clock.  Mr.  Karl  S.  Reynolds, 
presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Will  the  meeting  please  come  to 
order?  This  is  the  Cherry  Division  of  the  regular  Fruit  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  We  have  split  the 
Fruit  Section  into  four  divisions  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
more  business  done  in  the  respective  commodities.  The  par¬ 
ticular  assignment  we  have  before  us  is  the  consideration  of 
marketing  agreements,  or  suggestions  and  pionts  that  ought  to 
go  into  the  1934  and  subsequent  marketing  agreements. 

Now,  we  have  lined  up  just  exactly  what  it  says — ^“Sugges¬ 
tions  to  Incorporate  in  a  Marketing  Agreement  to  Cover  Red 
Sour  Cherries.”  These  things  are  more  or  less  a  crystallization 
of  many  things  that  have  been  said  pro  and  con.  Many  of  the 
things  we  mention  here  are  contradictory  to  each  other.  In 
other  words,  you  can  select  only  one,  two,  or  combinations,  but 
we  could  see  no  other  way  of  bringing  the  suggestions  of  the 
past  week  before  this  group.  In  connection  with  that,  I  don’t 
think  we  can  reach  any  conclusion  today.  I  think  perhaps  as 
we  go  along  we  should  bear  in  mind  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  to  further  clarify  our  thoughts  and  end  up  by  appointing  a 
more  or  less  permanent,  or  long  time  committee  to  actually  try 
to  work  out  something  for  1934,  and  subsequent  years.  With 
these  remarks  I  wish  someone  would  pass  these  papers  around. 

I  believe  we  can  get  further  along  if  we  go  thorugh  this 
first  and  then  come  back  and  start  over  it,  checking  up  on  the 
various  points  you  want  to  consider,  and  asking  the  committee 
if  you  wish,  why  they  were  put  in,  or  any  other  questions  that 
you  care  to  propound.  With  your  permission  I  will  now  read 
this  paper. 

First,  let  me  preface  this  open  discussion  by  remarking,  we 
are  assuming  that  a  marketing  agreement  is  necessary,  or  if 
you  don’t  like  that  nomenclature,  at  least,  we  are  going  to  have 
one.  If  we  don’t  develop  it  ourselves,  someone  else,  perhaps 
less  familiar  with  our  industry  will  develop  it,  so  as  a  lesser  of 
two  evils,  I  believe  we  are  obligated  to  work  toward  a  1934  mar¬ 
keting  ao-reement.  So  let  us  not  get  up  and  start  to  discuss  the 
advisability  of  not  having  any  agreement,  because  we  might 
as  well  have  something,  however  simple,  or  else  some  Govern¬ 
ment  official  is  going  to  write  it  for  us. 

Are  there  any  qiiestions  or  comments  on  No.  1? 

MR.  SANDERSON:  How  is  that  going  to  affect  the  pick- 
your-own  commerce  where  the  processor  has  a  contract  with 
the  grower  for  the  delivery  of  his  fruit  and  the  grower  sells  it 
in  the  open  market? 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  My  interpretation  of  that  would 
be  that  the  processors,  as  near  as  possible,  should  predetermine 
the  amount  that  they  will  pack  in  each  form  (canned,  cold 
packed,  etc.),  and  then  from  the  growers  find  out  as  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  as  possible  how  much  they  would  like  to  pick.  A  large 
grower  might  say  I  can  dispose  of  a  half  million  pounds,  and 
therefore,  it  w'ould  relieve  the  requirements  of  canning  or  cold 
packing  to  that  extent,  and  that  would  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  just  the  same  as  a  form  of  processing,  as  a  form  of  dis¬ 
posal  of  a  total  crop. 

MR.  SANDERSON:  The  processor  would  retain  control  over 
the  pick-your-own  portion. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Yes,  I  would  think  so. 

MR.  GODFREY :  Does  the  word  “processor”  cover  canned  and 
cold  packed,  or  canned  and  frozen  cherries? 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Yes,  you  will  see  the  list  on  page 
two. 

MR.  GODFREY:  “Unprocessed”  means  shipped  in  the  fresh 
state,  doesn’t  it? 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Yes,  it  does. 

MR.  ROGERS:  I  think  your  point  about  furthering  the  com¬ 
petition  of  unharvested  fruit  is  all  right,  but  I  am  wondering 
how  the  administration  or  the  complications  of  that  is  going  to 
work  out.  I  believe  the  simpler  we  make  the  thing  the  better 
for  all  concerned.  As  we  go  along  we  will  make  changes  which 
will  fit  the  bill. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  I  would  like  to  find  out  on  these  fresh 
fruits,  how  it  is  going  to  affect  some  of  the  other  markets,  such 
as  Benton  Harbor.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Godfrey.  How 


can  the  fresh  fruit  be  tied  up  altogether  Isn’t  that  a  big  pro¬ 
ject?  Aren’t  we  going  beyond  our  scope? 

MR.  GODFREY:  It  is  physically  impossible  for  us  to  tie  up 
a  lot  of  cherries  in  the  Benton  Harbor  district,  except  when 
the  packing  season  approaches,  and  the  price  we  pay  would  be 
in  line  with  what  they  expect  on  the  market.  We  do  not  control 
the  cherries  in  our  Benton  Harbor  district  until  ^ch  time  as 
the  crop  is  ready  to  move.  Then,  we  either  get  them  or  they 
go  somewhere  else. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  In  other  words,  there  is  a  fresh  market  ele¬ 
ment  to  consider.  There  are  some  growers  who  will  ship  fresh 
cherries. 

MR.  GODFREY :  That  is  going  to  control  the  situation  in  our 
district. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  In  discussing  this  point,  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  turn  to  page  two  where  Section  I  is  elaborated 
upon.  You  will  see  that  we  have  made  three  suggestions  as  to 
the  method  of  controlling  the  total  volume. 

MR.  JOHNSON:  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  “primary”? 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  The  first  purchaser  from  the 
grower  whether  he  is  a  canner,  or  fresh  fruit  dealer  who  comes 
in  and  buys  direct  from  the  grower. 

MR.  ROGERS:  I  would  like  to  repeat  for  the  consideration 
of  this  body  just  what  seems  to  me  a  simple  way  of  handling 
this  thing.  Have  the  cherries  contracted  one  hundred  per  cent 
by  the  factory;  have  them  delivered  one  hundred  per  cent  by 
the  factory,  and  the  curtailment  of  whatever  plan  is  necessary, 
whatever  use  the  cherries  are  to  be  put,  to  be  determined  by  the 
contracting  agency  on  the  same  basis  as  predetermined.  Now, 
there  is  a  waste,  perhaps,  of  the  amount  harvested,  that  is  not 
used,  or  that  we  may  have  a  loss  on,  but  the  thing  could  very 
simply  be  administered.  There  would  be  no  complication  about 
it  whatsoever.  Everybody  would  be  treated  alike.  It  seems  to 
me  that  is  a  very  much  easier  plan  to  attain  than  this  compli¬ 
cated  set  up  here. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  statement 
you  just  made  is  exactly  the  same  as  this  suggestion.  You  say 
all  cherries  must  be  delivered  to  the  processor.  That  is  the 
whole  point  of  the  first  section. 

MR.  ROGERS:  Then  the  processor  can  handle  just  as  many 
cherries  as  he  sees  fit,  but  he  has  got  to  be  governed  by  the 
plan  of  a  certain  curtailment  of  frozen  cherries  and  what  not? 
CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  That  is  exactly  what  we  say  here. 
MR.  GODFREY:  Mr.  Rogers,  I  would  like  to  know  how  that 
would  apply  in  a  market  like  we  have. 

MR.  ROGERS:  It  seems  to  me  that  your  growers  would  have 
to  make  a  decision  whether  they  are  going  to  contract  with  you 
or  take  a  chance  on  the  fresh  fruit  market,  without  knowing 
what  they  are  going  to  get  out  of  it. 

MR.  GODFREY:  That  would  put  us  out  of  the  cherry  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  farmers  walk  up  and  ask  what  we  are  going  to  pay, 
and  then  find  out  what  the  other  fellow  is  going  to  pay.  They 
do  not  say  you  are  the  only  place  I  have  to  dispose  of  my 
cherries. 

MR.  ROGERS:  All  the  cherries  that  any  individual  wants  to 
contract  would  go  to  your  plant.  Now,  if  they  wanted  to  take 
another  chance  on  the  Benton  Harbor  market,  that  would  be 
one  hundred  per  cent  there.  If  I  were  a  cherry  grower  in  the 
Benton  Harbor  district,  I  may  have  had  past  experience  that 
is  very  favorable  to  the  Benton  Harbor  market,  or  I  might 
decide  that  I  would  get  a  good  average  return  for  my  cherries 
delivered  to  you,  and  I  would  have  my  choice  of  the  best  policy 
of  selling  my  fruits. 

MR.  GODFREY:  I  understand  then  you  mean  way  in  advance 
of  the  season,  and  not  from  day  to  day? 

MR.  ROGERS:  Yes,  the  whole  season’s  crop  would  have  to 
be  contracted. 

MR.  GODFREY:  With  a  specified  price? 

MR.  ROGERS:  Yes. 

MR.  GODFREY:  It  would  not  work.  We  could  not  get  any¬ 
one  to  sign  up  without  having  an  idea  of  what  he  is  going  to 
receive. 

MR,  ROGERS:  It  would  not  take  very  many  cherries  to  bust 
that  market. 

MR.  GODFREY :  Yes,  but  that  would  have  an  effect  for  only 
a  short  time. 

MR.  MORGAN:  Won’t  the  processor  have  the  privilege  to 
purchase  outright? 

MR.  ROGERS:  That  is  where  I  differ.  I  am  not  at  all  agree¬ 
able  to  the  plan  that  the  processor  is  going  to  be  limited  at  all. 
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So  far  as  national  pack  is  concerned,  yes,  if  necessary,  but  that 
is  all. 

MR.  VAN  EENWYK:  How  would  you  protect  the  grower? 
There  might  be  a  big  crop  in  a  certain  section  and  some  of  those 
canners  would  be  afraid  to  take  a  chance  on  their  usual  opera¬ 
tions  and  have  a  ten  or  twenty  per  cent  waste.  There  would 
be  no  market  for  some  of  those  cherries. 

MR.  ROGERS:  Well,  the  Department  stands  for  it  in  other 
fruits.  A  precedent  has  been  established. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Isn’t  it  true  the  Department  would 
want  some  orderly  and  uniform  method  of  disposal  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  among  all  growers? 

MR.  ROGERS:  I  am  inclined  to  think  if  it  were  put  up  to 
the  canner  we  would  have  to  find  it  out,  but  we  might  have  to 
take  a  loss  on  that  surplus. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  The  impression  I  have  is  that  if 
there  was  to  be  a  surplus  that  normally  might  be  wasted,  all 
growers  would  have  to  be  protected  in  some  way.  One  canner 
for  instance  should  not  be  permitted  under  the  scheme  of 
things  to  take  care  of  one  hundred  per  cent  of  his  growers’ 
production,  and  some  other  grower  be  obliged  to  deliver  to  an¬ 
other  processor  who  did  not  care  about  by-products,  and  packed 
only  fifty  per  cent. 

MR.  ROGERS:  Absolutely,  it  would  have  to  be  uniform. 

MR.  MORGAN:  That  brings  us  down  to  number  three  and 
number  five.  Acording  to  your  line  of  reasoning  we  absolutely 
would  not  have  any  initiative  on  the  part  of  any  processor.  For 
instance,  anyone  who  is  allotted  five  million  pounds  of  cherries 
to  can,  certainly  would  be  foolish  to  go  to  the  expense  of  put¬ 
ting  in  additional  equipment,  to  turn  a  part  of  that  allotment 
into  the  making  of  other  products.  For  instance,  maraschino 
cherries  are  sweet  cherries,  but  there  would  be  an  incentive  for 
a  canner  to  sell  the  packers  of  maraschino  cherries,  red  sour 
cherries  for  that  purpose,  if  they  could  be  used. 

In  number  five  you  have  “Other  cherry  products  and  by¬ 
products.”  Supposing  a  packer  wanted  to  develop  tbe  making 
of  wine  or  brandy.  He  would  be  limited,  and  therefore  he  would 
have  to  take  a  part  of  his  five  million  pounds  for  that  purpose. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Oh  no,  not  in  the  plan  we  are 
suggesting  at  all.  Prior  to  any  season’s  pack,  a  packer  would 
state  what  he  wanted  to  do.  If  he  wanted  to  pack  five  million 
pounds,  he  would  say  how  he  wanted  to  can  so  much,  etc.,  and 
if  he  can  show  he  has  a  past  record  of  having  canned  and  profit¬ 
ably  marketed  somewhere  near  that  figure,  and  has  the  acreage 
to  pack  up  to  five  million  total  under  reasonable  crop  condi¬ 
tions,  and  furthermore  has  the  ability  to  finance  it,  and  all  the 
other  factors  that  go  into  allocation,  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  the  committee  reducing  his  five  million  pounds. 

MR.  MORGAN:  If  he  were  allotted  five  million  pounds  to  can 
and  another  million  to  put  in  maraschinos,  and  another  million 
to  put  in  wine,  or  brandy,  and  wanted  to  take  that  chance, 
would  you  let  him  do  it,  or  would  that  have  to  come  out  of  his 
five  million  pounds? 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  If  he  is  only  a  five  million  oper¬ 
ator  he  would  certainly  have  to  show  a  mighty  good  reason 
why  he  should  be  branching  out  and  expanding  in  the  face  of 
general  curtailment. 

MR.  MORGAN:  He  is  making  a  new  product,  just  like  the 
packer  who  found  a  market  for  peaches  in  England.  You  are 
going  to  hold  him  down  to  his  allotment. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  If  he  can  show  sales,  that  is  dif¬ 
ferent. 

MR.  MORGAN :  But  you  cannot  show  sales  on  a  new  product. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  It  would  have  to  be  some  product 
that  would  not  conflict  with  food. 

MR.  MORGAN:  Maraschino  cherries,  and  brandy  would  not 
be  a  conflicting  product.  Right  now  the  vineyard  market  has 
gone  wild  because  one  large  operator  in  New  York  has  raised 
a  million  dollars  and  put  up  four  million  gallons  of  apple  juice 
for  manufacture  of  apple  brandy.  He  raised  the  price  for  cider 
apples  from  twenty  cents  to  thirty-five  cents,  and  vinegar  to 
forty-three  cents,  and  now  this  same  packer  is  broadcasting 
the  country  trying  to  buy  hard  cider  to  put  with  his  vinegar 
stock,  and  the  market  has  gone  up  two  or  three  cents  a  gallon 
just  because  one  man  is  trying  to  find  a  new  outlet  for  apples, 
which  was  made  possible  by  the  repeal  of  prohibition. 

I  believe  if  a  man  desires  to  pioneer  a  new  field,  and  if  he 
wants  to  use  a  million  pounds  of  cherries  for  maraschino,  or 
five  million  pounds  of  cherries  to  make  wine,  he  certainly  should 
be  permitted  to  do  it,  because  he  has  to  spend  money  to  build 
a  factory  and  carry  on  the  pioneer  work.  If  you  are  going 
to  say  you  can’t  find  any  new  uses  for  cherries,  or  if  a  packer 
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has  got  to  take  it  out  of  his  allotted  amount,  you  certainly 
will  kill  any  initiative  to  do  it. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  There  is  nothing  suggested  to 
stifle  the  finding  of  new  uses  for  cherries. 

MR.  MORGAN:  You  will  though,  if  you  take  it  out  of  a 
packer’s  allotment  for  canned  cherries.  Isn’t  that  right?  We 
faced  the  same  thing  in  Traverse  City.  We  thought  we  wanted 
to  pack  apples,  because  we  have  a  normal  pack  of  so  many  cars 
of  apples  that  we  can  get  year  in  and  year  out.  If  we  went  into 
packing  apples,  we  would  have  to  get  new  equipment. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  I  think  you  are  getting  a  little  bit 
ahead  of  us.  The  statement  you  are  making  is  providing  a  plan 
that  would  prevent  anyone  from  expansion.  I  don’t  think  it  is 
entirely  true,  because  all  of  this  allocation  would  only  be  neces¬ 
sary  if  there  were  a  surplus,  and  that  surplus  disposal  would 
certainly  be  up  to  the  packer  who  could  find  a  way  to  dispose 
of  it.  If  there  was  a  surplus  available  in  your  territory,  there 
would  be  no  reason  in  the  world  why  you  could  not  make  it  all 
into  brandy,  and  there  would  be  no  restrictions  so  long  as  it 
would  not  compete  with  canned,  cold  pack,  and  fresh  cherries, 
and  so  long  as  it  would  not  stop  the  consumer  from  eating 
cherries. 

MR.  MORGAN :  There  should  not  be,  but  the  way  it  is  written, 

I  thought  it  was  prohibited. 

MR.  SANDERSON:  For  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  whole 
arrangement,  might  we  follow  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Rogers 
and  eliminate  the  last  three  items,  and  confine  ourselves  to 
canned,  and  cold  pack  cherries?  We  would  eliminate  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  difficulty  in  the  administration,  and  eliminate 
the  fresh  cherries,  something  that  is  almost  impractical  of 
regulation  at  the  present  time. 

MR.  ROGERS:  I  move  that  it  be  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
that  “c,”  “d,”  and  “e”  of  subject  heading  “1”  of  Section  III 
be  stricken  out. 

MR.  SANDERSON:  I  second  the  motion. 

CHATRMAN  REYNOLDS:  All  those  in  favor  please  signify 
by  saying,  “Aye,”  contrary,  “No.”  The  motion  is  carried. 

We  will  try  to  bear  that  in  mind.  Anything  that  may  be  in 
the  written  statement  that  refers  to  other  than  canned  or  cold 
pack  cherries  will  be  considered  as  out  of  order. 

MR.  SANDERSON:  On  page  two.  Section  I,  we  will  then  be 
limited  to  only  processed  cherries. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  I  suggest  that  we  make  that 
read,  “Agreement  should  cover  all  red  sour  cherries  processed 
in  canned  or  cold  pack.” 

Shall  it  be  allocated  by  process  or  by  primary  buyers  ? 

MR.  GODFREY:  What  is  the  difference  between  process  or 
primary  buyers  ? 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  By  eliminating  fresh  fruits  the 
primary  buyers  can  be  stricken  out. 

MR.  ROGERS:  I  again  reiterate  my  conviction  that  you  have 
got  to  have  your  allocation  of  a  national  pack,  but  have  it  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  producer  individually. 

MR.  MORGAN:  That  is  in  a  given  section? 

MR.  ROGERS:  Yes,  the  allocation  of  a  certain  amount  for  a 
given  section.  But,  when  it  comes  to  allocation  to  certain  in¬ 
dividual  canning  factories,  I  don’t  believe  in  it.  I  think  you  are 
going  to  have  an  enormous  amount  of  difficulty.  It  is  a  matter 
of  estimation.  Some  neutral  source  like  a  commission  from  two 
or  three  agricultural  colleges  might  have  to  say  these  various 
sections  will  produce  so  much,  which  when  the  figures  are  com¬ 
plete,  means  that  the  grower  can  only  deliver  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  his  pack,  or  ninety  per  cent  of  his  pack,  and  then  every¬ 
body  for  himself. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  As  an  individual  I  disagree  with 
that  policy,  as  I  outlined  in  some  of  our  earlier  meetings;  a 
policy  of  simply  letting  every  individual  canner  be  free  to  pack 
as  much  of  a  territorial  allocation  as  he  can  possibly  get  his 
hands  on.  I  disagree  for  two  reasons.  It  is  unfair  to  the  in¬ 
vested  capital  of  a  perfectly  good  processor  and  seller,  but  who 
might  not  be  as  good  an  organizer  as  another  man.  The  second 
reason  is  the  ultimate  and  best  protection  of  the  grower  is  not 
assured,  and  that  seems  to  me  the  aim  of  the  triple  A  arrange¬ 
ment.  If  we  can  equitably  allocate  the  country’s  crop  by  sec¬ 
tions,  it  seems  that  within  those  sections  we  can  also  equitably 
allocate  to  each  individual  packer  who  is  established  in  that 
section. 

I  don’t  see  any  great  difficulty  in  allocating.  I  don’t  know 
about  the  others,  but  I  can  very  easily  see  in  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  if  we  were  given  so  many  million  pounds  for  the' State, 
we  would  have  no  difficulty  arriving  at  an  amicable  division 
among  the  three  processors. 
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On  the  other  hand,  I  can  see  dangers  if  that  provision  is  not 
made,  that  we  can  get  together  and  allocate. 

MR.  GODFREY:  Your  allotment  would  necessarily  be  in  the 
finished  product  rather  than  in  the  amount  of  cherries  that 
you  take  in,  would  it  not?  That  would  be  determined  by  your 
ability  to  market  from  past  records.  However,  if  you  have  had 
an  exceptionally  large  pack  and  you  have  not  been  able  to  sell 
that  to  advantage,  then  your  allotment  on  canned  foods  would 
take  care  of  that  and  would  be  reduced.  If  vou  had  had  a  big 
pack  and  had  sold  it  to  advantage,  you  would  have  the  privilege 
of  an  allotment  to  go  ahead  and  market  your  stuff  in  proportion 
to  your  ability  in  the  past  to  sell  it. 

MR.  ROGERS:  I  am  inclined  to  think  possibly  that  might  be 
worked  out  for  1935,  but  nobody  can  convince  me  that  anybody 
in  the  whole  industry  has  made  a  particular  enviable  record  in 
selling  in  the  last  four  years. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  To  simplify  this  thing  let  me  out¬ 
line  an  example  of  the  suggested  plan  of  allocation  that  is  given 
here,  holding  yourselves  in  check,  if  possible,  before  you  say 
it  is  entirely  too  complicated,  or  impractical,  and  trying  to 
judge  it  on  the  basis  of  whether  the  determination  of  such  an 
allocation  plan  would  in  itself  be  fair;  giving  consideration  to 
the  four  factors  we  outline  here — age  and  acreage,  the  average 
of  the  acreage,  whether  it  is  old  or  young  stuff;  established 
need  for  operation,  that  is  the  history  of  packing  this  canner 
has  had  for  a  period  of  years;  ability  to  sell,  which  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  Mr.  Godfrey  just  mentioned;  and  ability  to  finance.  Now, 
if  you  will  just  let  me  discuss  for  a  minute  a  possible  example. 

We  are  on  the  ticklish  subject  of  allocation,  and  that  to  me 
is  the  whole  buying  problem,  and  that  is  to  be  determined  in 
order  to  arrive  at  some  form  of  allocation,  or  else  we  can  leave 
it  out  entirely  and  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  growers*  crops  by 
promotion.  It  comes  down  to  one  or  two  things,  but  of  course, 
nature  may  obyiate  all  of  that. 

The  Chairman  read  the  balance  of  the  committee’s  suggestion 
on  allocation. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  The  general  consensus  of  the 
meeting  of  the  canning  industry  is  that  the  acreage  would  be 
perhaps  the  most  equitable  means  of  allocation.  Well,  I  know 
in  certain  territories  of  the  country  where  the  acreage  would 
be  a  tremendous  adyantage,  and  in  another  section  it  would  be 
a  handicap.  For  instance  in  Montana.  At  the  present  time 
they  are  not  a  large  factor,  but  they  haye  planted  a  lot  of 
acreage.  If  we  took  the  straight  acreage,  there  would  be  undue 
waste. 

Some  of  you  are  going  to  be  highly  technical  and  try  to  ar- 
riye  at  a  fair  basis  for  some  sort  of  picture  of  the  two  phases 
we  presented.  First,  it  is  impractical  and  unworkable  at  least, 
for  1934,  but  yet  through  it  all  I  belieye  runs  the  truth  that  if 
it  is  fair,  it  can  be  worked  out  if  we  giye  consideration  to  all 
four  of  those  factors.  Certainly  sales  ability  alone  would  be 
a  yery  difficult  thing  to  agree  on.  The  past  history  of  pack, 
I  don’t  belieye  is  adequate  in  itself  as  a  determining  factor  for 
allocation.  The  ability  to  finance — I  know  there  ai*e  propon¬ 
ents  of  the  suggestion  that  we  simply  eliminate  ourselyes  by 
the  ability  to  finance.  If  a  man  cannot  lay  a  dollar  down  on 
the  table  to  buy  from  the  grower  in  cash,  then  he  should  not  be 
permitted  to  pack.  That  is  sound,  only  I  think  the  bulk  of  the 
industry  is  not  in  position  to  buy  yery  many  pounds  of  fruit  on 
a  cash  basis. 

The  problem  of  allocation  is  something  that  needs  careful 
consideration.  If  this  thing  is  too  complicated,  let  us  place  the 
suggestions  on  file,  pei'haps,  and  try  to  determine  a  workable, 
simple  method  that  would  be  satisfactory  for  1934. 

MR.  SANDERSON :  I  understand  that  the  Department  after 
receiying  these  tentatiye  marketing  agreements,  is  yitally  con¬ 
cerned  as  to  whether  the  problem  is  solved  for  the  producer,  or 
grower.  Supposing  under  this  plan,  in  Wisconsin  there  should 
be  no  processor  that  would  declare  or  elect  to  process,  then  the 
grower  would  be  out  of  the  picture  as  he  has  no  place  to  put  his 
products? 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Then  they  could  entertain  a  pro¬ 
position  for  a  new  operator  in  the  business,  or  the  growers 
themselves  might  take  it  over.  For  instance,  a  factory  could 
be  bankrupt  and  the  growers  could  step  in  and  run  it,  because 
that  plant  would  have  a  record  back  of  it. 

MR.  SANDERSON :  But  if  you  had  not  elected  by  the  time 
you  state  here,  they  would  be  out  of  luck. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  That  is  only  a  suggestion  put 
before  the  committee.  Personally,  I  believe  we  would  have  to 
start  early  and  state  in  advance  what  we  intended  to  do  the 
following  year.  Mr.  Rogers,  I  believe,  has  a  definite  idea  that 


so  much  be  allotted  to  each  section,  and  then  it  is  up  to  each 
packer  to  get  all  of  that  he  wants,  or  can  get. 

MR.  SANDERSON :  My  thought  was  if  the  allocation  is  by 
territory,  allocating  so  much  to  New  York,  so  much  to  Michi¬ 
gan,  so  much  to  Wisconsin,  and  so  much  to  the  West,  you  would 
simplify  your  method  of  allocation  in  those  areas,  rather  than 
to  base  it  entirely  on  the  question  of  processing  ability  of  the 
individual  canner  in  each  individual  territory. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Let  us  inject  that.  I  think  that 
sounds  all  right  to  me — so  much  for  Wisconsin,  so  much  for 
Colorado,  so  much  for  New  York,  etc.  But  within  the  territory 
more  particularly  is  what  I  am  talking  about;  to  keep  a  proper 
balance  between  the  various  operators  and  give  consideration 
to  the  man  who  is  doing  business,  that  is  the  man  who  shows 
the  ability  to  create,  give  him  the  advantage  and  gradually  cur¬ 
tail  the  man  who  proves  himself  to  be  inefficient,  either  in  sales 
or  financing  or  any  other  relationship  to  the  industry  within  a 
territory. 

For  instance,  if  an  industry  approaches  July  first  and  has 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  its  particular  pack,  I  mean  an  individual 
packer,  unsold,  he  has  to  carry  that  over.  If  he  is  allowed  to 
pack  just  as  much  the  following  year,  he  will  have  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  per  cent  as  against  only  a  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  sales  and  will  have  to  carry  over  fifty  per  cent. 

MR.  SANDERSON:  What  I  am  turning  over  in  my  mind  is 
that  the  Department  is  going  to  look  at  it  from  the  interest  of 
the  producer  rather  than  from  the  interest  of  the  processor, 
and  if  you  are  injecting  in  our  allocation  an  allotment  that  is 
based  rather  on.  the  processor’s  ability  to  process,  or  sell,  or 
finance,  you  might  get  a  group  of  growers  in  Wisconsin  that 
could  market  their  products  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  a  group 
of  growers  in  Michigan  that  could  not  process  any.  Of  course, 
that  is  an  extreme  example.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  grow¬ 
ers  and  the  Department  is  interested  in  protecting  the  growers. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Under  the  suggested  plan,  if  a 
packer  could  not  sell  any  of  his  pack,  he  could  still  pack  two- 
thirds,  because  the  ability  to  sell  is  only  given  one-third.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  a  packer  could  not  sell  anything  he  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  pack  more  than  two-thirds. 

MR.  WILDER:  I  was  wondering  whether  the  Government 
has  indicated  a  minimum  price  for  cherries  to  the  growers. 

MR.  MORGAN :  Yes,  one  cent. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Do  you  mean  for  future  years? 
MR.  ROGERS:  I  think  all  they  have  indicated  is  that  the 
grower  should  receive  his  cost,  and  that  will  vary  from  year 
to  year  somewhat. 

•MR.  WILDER:  Isn’t  it  a  fact  the  present  administration  is 
interested  more  in  prices  being  paid  to  the  growers  of  all  prod¬ 
ucts?  They  want  a  satisfactory  price.  They  figure  that  one 
method  of  prosperity  is  to  bring  the  farmer,  at  least,  a  fair 
return  for  his  work.  Agriculture  is  the  basic  industry,  and 
we  will  all  agree  when  agriculture  fails,  we  are  having  diffi¬ 
culty.  When  it  succeeds,  they  have  money  to  spend  and  will 
spend  it.  I  have  not  attended  very  many  of  these  meetings 
because  I  have  been  devoting  more  of  my  time  to  sauer  kraut, 
which  is  an  entirely  different  product.  However,  to  my  way  of 
thinking  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  cherry  business 
and  the  sauer  kraut  business.  In  looking  over  these  figures  I 
notice  you  have  shown  above  eighty-five  per  cent  processed  and 
fifteen  per  cent  for  other  uses.  I  think  possibly  the  same  per¬ 
centage  would  be  true  of  cabbage  that  eventually  goes  into 
sauer  kraut,  and  the  balance  to  the  fresh  market.  At  our 
meeting  yesterday  we  discussed  the  allocation  of  pack  and  they 
had  a  combination  motion  that  no  one  understood  or  could  do 
anything  with,  and  they  finally  divided  it  and  we  passed  a 
resolution  that  would  give  a  minimum  price  for  all  cabbage 
that  went  into  sauer  kraut,  regardless  of  whether  it  went  into 
sauer  kraut  in  the  country  or  whether  it  went  into  sauer  kraut 
in  the  city.  We  have  this  to  contend  with.  Cabbage  shipped 
to  cities  for  fresh  market  and  rejected  might  be  bought  by 
some  city  packer  at  $25.00  a  car  and  made  into  sauer  kraut 
under  unsanitary  conditions,  put  into  old  barrels,  and  then  put 
out  on  the  market  at  two  or  three  dollars  less  than  the  com¬ 
mercial  stuff. 

That  is  different  from  your  business  a  little,  but  supposing 
there  were  a  packer  in  the  city  who  would  pick  up  these  cher¬ 
ries  that  have  been  rejected  and  can  them  on  a  basis  of  one 
cent  a  pound,  when  you  are  paying  four  cents  a  pound  out  in 
the  country  for  bang-up  stuff,  you  could  not  very  well  compete 
with  him.  Now,  then  it  seems  to  me  if  we  could  agree  on  a 
minimum  price  for  the  grower,  which  I  think  the  Government 
is  going  to  insist  on,  whether  it  is  one  cent  a  pound  or  ten  cents 
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a  pound,  it  would  help  us  to  solve  our  problem.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  will  probably  tell  you  what  you  must  pay  the  grower  for 
cherries  based  on  his  cost.  Now,  supposing  that  is  four  cents 
a  pound,  then  it  is  up  to  each  individual  packer  to  figure  out 
how  many  cherries  he  can  safely  pack,  and  market  at  four  cents 
a  pound  minimum  cost  to  him,  whether  it  is  in  New  York, 
Colorado,  Michigan,  or  anywhere  else  makes  no  difference. 

If  I  can  market  a  million  pounds  of  cherries  at  four  cents 
a  pound,  I  might  be  able  to  market  three  million  pounds  of  cher¬ 
ries  at  two  cents  a  pound,  if  I  can  get  them  while  you  pay  four 
cents,  and  then  your  market  is  shot.  If  we  all  pay  four  cents 
a  pound  and  you  have  a  little  more  economical  method  of  pro¬ 
cessing  than  I  have,  you  will  get  the  extra  profit  for  efficiency 
and  I  lose  that. 

That  is  a  thought,  and  I  wonder  if  possibly  the  minimum 
price  for  all  cherries  going  into  process  would  not  really  be 
better  than  allocation  of  pack,  and  much  more  simple.  That 
is  what  we  did  yesterday. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  That  has  been  suggested,  and  a 
great  many  of  us,  and  perhaps  a  good  share  of  those  among  the 
so  called  private  packers,  feel  that  would  be  a  very  simple 
method,  but  they  ran  against  at  least  a  temporary  obstacle.  It 
seems  as  though  the  cooperative  organization  would  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  carrying  a  deal  of  that  sort  through,  unless  there  were 
some  ruling,  or  legal  measures  taken,  or  changing  their  organi¬ 
zation,  or  something  that  would  permit  them  to  guarantee  a 
minimum  price  to  the  grower.  Maybe  something  has  developed 
since  the  last  time  we  met  and  considered  that  suggestion. 

MR.  LARDIE:  In  connection  with  that  there  would  have  to 
be  some  equitable  distribution  for  the  grower.  How  would  you 
get  that?  For  instance,  the  packer  might  cut  down  his  pack 
fifty  per  cent  because  the  minimum  price  was  too  high  to  suit 
him.  If  he  does  that,  he  is  not  going  to  take  care  of  the  grow¬ 
ers,  and  the  Department  is  going  to  specify  any  curtailment 
that  has  been  allocated  among  the  growers. 

MR.  SANDERSON :  It  seems  to  me  we  are  proceeding  on  a 
wrong  basis.  I  know  of  nothing  that  prevents  the  cooperative 
from  contracting  with  its  growers  to  pay  a  price  above  the 
initial  amount.  It  is  only  a  question  when  the  cooperative  can 
arrange  for  his  financing. 

Suppose  we  initially  pay  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  the 
returns  of  the  fruit  warrant  us  in  having  initially  paid,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  season  we  have  a  deficit,  then  like  the  independent 
canner,  we  have  a  deficit  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  The 
year  that  Mr.  Reynolds  operated  as  a  cooperative,  what  did  he 
do  when  he  over  paid?  He  simply  charged  it  back  to  the  grower, 
and  that  is  what  we  did.  We  collected  some  of  it  and  some  we 
didn’t,  but  it  is  not  fundamentally  necessary  to  the  set  up  of 
the  cooperative.  I  think  we  are  discussing  that  point  on  a 
wrong  basis. 

MR.  VAN  EENWYK:  I  think  we  are  wasting  a  lot  of  time 
on  it,  because  in  the  end  the  vital  question  is  going  to  be  up 
to  the  Government  in  deciding  how  we  are  going  to  operate, 
and  we  can  not  do  a  darn  thing  until  we  know  that.  I  don’t 
think  the  Government  will  come  in  and  say  you  have  to  pay 
three  cents  or  four  cents,  and  the  cooperative  can  buy  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  basis.  It  has  to  be  uniform. 

MR.  ROGERS:  I  think  the  Government  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  say  the  minimum  price  of  number  ten  cherries  should 
be  so  much. 

MR.  VAN  EENWYK:  The  Government  guarantees  there  will 
be  no  dumping.  Now,  in  the  1933  agreement  there  is  a  flexible 
price.  Will  the  Government  say  there  will  be  no  dumping  in 
May,  June,  and  July?  I  am  an  independent,  and  I  am  going 
to  fight  for  them. 

MR.  WILDER:  I  think  the  Government  is  going  to  give  you 
a  minimum  price. 

MR.  ROGERS:  I  think  the  cooperatives  should  agree  to  a 
minimum  resale  price  of  fruits  along  with  the  independent. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  In  addition  to  the  fixed  minimum 
price  to  growers  there  are  two  other  suggestions  made,  that  we 
all  have  a  uniform  spread  contract  basis,  which  would  involve 
a  definite  return  to  the  processor,  or  a  uniform  cooperative  con¬ 
tract  basis  in  which  the  price  for  the  grower  in  all  instances, 
whether  processed  by  private  or  cooperative,  would  depend  upon 
the  ultimate  sales  price.  We  are  at  loggerheads  on  a  point 
there  that  I  think  Mr.  Van  Eenwyk  said  we  were  wasting  time 
with,  but  there  are  at  least  three  ways  of  purchasing,  and  in 
any  event  you  will  notice  we  used  a  uniform  method.  We  feel 
whatever  method  is  established  that  it  should  be  uniform, 
whether  cooperative  or  private  canner  is  buying  cherries.  That 
in  itself  is  protection  for  the  grower,  and  that  is  what  the 
Government  is  looking  for,  a  uniform  price  to  the  grower  and 


protection  that  he  can  get  rid  of  an  equal  amount  of  his  crops. 
There  is  no  further  reason  for  us  discussing  that  point. 

MR.  ROGERS:  There  is  a  fourth  plan  which  is  under  opera¬ 
tion  in  Traverse  City  at  the  present  time,  which  could  be  called 
a  spread  contract  basis.  That  would  be  a  contract  in  which 
growers’  and  canners’  costs  are  considered  and  the  profits  split 
in  retail.  In  other  words,  if  the  cost  were  fifty-fifty,  it  should 
be  called  a  fifty-fifty  contract.  That  is  a  little  bit  different 
from  “a”,  “b”  and  “c”.  It  would  be  a  form  of  co-operative 
contract. 

MR.  VAN  EENWYK:  On  that  basis,  if  the  farmer’s  cost  is 
three  cents  and  the  canner’s  cost  two  and  three-fourths  cents, 
making  a  total  of  five  and  three-fourths,  and  you  sell  them  for 
four  cents,  how  do  you  spread  the  loss? 

MR.  ROGERS:  In  this  particular  contract  it  is  spread  equally. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Does  that  progress  all  the  way 
through? 

MR.  ROGERS:  Of  course  the  terms  of  this  particular  con¬ 
tract  might  be  changed  from  year  to  year,  but  in  this  one  case, 
when  it  is  above  six  dollars  the  grower  gets  three-fifths  and 
the  other  two-fifths  go  to  the  canner.  It  is  possible  we  could 
all  get  together  on  that  kind  of  a  program. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Fundamentally,  whatever  we 
should  agree  to  pay  to  the  grower  should  be  uniform.  Is  that 
thoroughly  understood?  If  so,  let  us  pass  to  Section  V.  That 
is  another  controversial  question,  establishment  of  minimum 
prices,  if  they  are  established,  and  how  shall  they  be  deter¬ 
mined  and  adjusted  from  time  to  time. 

Now,  Section  VI  deals  briefly  with  the  terms  of  sale  by  all 
operators.  That  should  be  uniform.  We  have  covered  that  in 
our  1933  agreement  and  I  think  we  will  agree  it  should  go  into 
any  future  agreements,  that  the  terms  of  the  sale  shall  be  uni¬ 
form.  It  is  suggested  that  a  uniform  sales  contract  be  used  and 
that  we  have  printed  on  there  all  of  the  terms  so  that  every 
buyer  and  every  canner  would  know  that  there  was  no  devia¬ 
tion  by  the  fact  that  such  a  uniform  sales  contract  was  used: 
Some  such  sort  of  a  plan  is  being  considered  in  the  Northwest, 
even  to  the  extreme  of  using  safety  paper  serially  numbered, 
and  in  some  way  control  the  issuance  of  your  actual  sales  con¬ 
tracts,  so  there  can  be  no  alterations  or  changes  in  the  terms. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  on  that  subject  in  various 
groups  and  it  is  something  that  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Is  there  anything  more  to  say  in  regard  to  uniform  sales 
terms  and  possibly  sales  contracts? 

MR.  SANDERSON :  Isn’t  that  against  the  Government  rul¬ 
ing? 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  No,  I  don’t  think  so. 

MR.  ROGERS:  It  is  in  our  1933  agreement.  So  far  as  these 
terms  are  concerned,  it  surely  is  permissible,  because  it  is  a 
common  practice.  If  it  is  not  covered  in  the  marketing,  it 
would  be  covered  in  the  code.  However,  if  it  is  not  right  it 
will  come  out  before  this  agreement  is  permitted,  but  I  think 
it  is  all  right. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Are  there  any  other  comments 
on  that  particular  section?  If  not,  we  will  take  up  Section  VII. 
Those  of  you  who  attended  the  general  sessions  know  that  that 
was  quite  a  point  to  decide.  'There  was  a  lot  of  debate  and 
fire  shown,  and  in  general  quite  a  bit  of  oratory.  There  are 
two  angles  to  consider.  You  can’t  stifle  or  hobble  an  industry 
and  prevent  any  new  people  from  coming  into  it.  You  cannot 
let  the  blood  get  too  old.  At  the  same  time  it  would  seem  it 
was  very  evident  that  there  are  plants  equipped  to  pack  all  the 
cherries  that  are  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore, 
there  should  not  be  permitted  a  lot  of  new  operators  to  come 
in,  until  at  least,  the  operators  who  are  equipped  have  a  chance 
to  operate  if  they  want  to. 

MR.  WILDER:  One  of  the  Government  men  suggested  yester¬ 
day  that  allocation  for  new  packers  could  be  limited.  We  could 
leave  an  opening  of  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  for  new  packers  and 
they  could  not  come  in  beyond  that.  I  think  he  suggested  that 
yesterday  as  being  official  from  Washington.  We  could  cover 
that  point  in  that  way.  Of  course,  they  would  have  to  show 
their  need  for  coming  in.  You  could  not  tie  this  thing  up  one 
hundred  per  cent  so  no  one  could  come  in,  but  their  idea  was 
to  leave  a  very  small  percentage  which  is  reasonable  and  safe 
for  new  operators. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  That  is  the  idea  of  suggesting 
it  here.  I  think  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  marketing  agree¬ 
ment,  there  is  going  to  be  some  provision  made  for  new  opera¬ 
tors.  It  has  to  be  in  there. 

MR.  WILDER:  If  you  did  not  put  it  in  there,  it  would  be  a 
monopoly. 
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MR.  ROGERS:  However,  one  of  the  Government  people  said 
a  new  operator  would  have  to  present  his  case  and  show  a  need 
for  it  before  he  could  be  licensed. 

MR.  CARPENTER:  The  trouble  with  that  thing  is,  the  need 
for  new  operators  covers  so  many  different  angles.  It  could  be 
the  community  or  the  public  that  would  express  the  need.  It 
covers  a  multitude  of  different  things  when  you  say,  “necessity 
or  need  of  operators.” 

MR.  ROGERS:  That  would  be  up  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  If  there  are  no  more  comments, 
we  will  take  up  Section  VIII.  That  section  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  our  1933  agreement. 

MR.  ROGERS:  It  was  suggested  that  that  section  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  at  the  general  hearing  rather  than  to  put  it  in  when 
some  of  the  signers  of  the  agreement  had  not  actually  been 
acquainted  with  it.  However,  it  should  be  incorporated. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  The  whole  idea  is  to  help  proces¬ 
sors  who  have  signed  an  agreement  to  sell  or  adhere  to  certain 
terms. 

If  there  is  no  more  discussion,  we  will  proceed  to  Section  IX. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  some  discussion  on  creating  a  fund.  The 
way  it  is  stated  here,  it  ought  to  be  from  all  growers. 

MR.  ROGERS:  I  think  it  may  sound  better  if  you  say,  “by 
creating  an  annual  fund  by  a  uniform  tonnage  assessment,  this 
to  be  collected  by  the  operators  and  turned  over  to  a  General 
Committee  for  administration.” 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Would  the  half  taken  from  the 
canner  be  considered  in  your  thought  as  operating  expenses. 

MR.  ROGERS:  Yes.  That  would  go  into  the  fifty-fifty  plan 
of  action  very  nicely. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  You  think  it  is  better  that  way 
because  it  sounds  better. 

MR.  ROGERS:  It  would  eventually  come  from  the  growers, 
but  it  would  sound  better. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Are  there  any  other  remarks  on 
that  particular  thing,  or  on  the  general  idea  of  expanding?  Do 
you  think  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  to  attempt  to  use  every 
effort  we  can  to  develop  a  greater  consumption  of  cherries,  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  all  these  troubles  and  obstacles 
that  we  have  been  discussing  for  the  past  two  hours.  In  other 
words  minimize  the  need  for  curtailment.  Do  you  subscribe  to 
the  idea  itself,  which  is  to  increase  consumption?  Is  there  any 
objection  to  that  thought? 

Now,  unless  someone  wants  to  go  back  and  pick  up  some 
point,  or  ask  a  question  of  anyone  else  in  the  room,  I  think  we 
ought  to  determine  on  the  mechanics  of  doing  something  from 
now  on.  We  ought  to  try  to  appoint,  or  elect  some  committee 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  carrying  this  along,  because 
if  we  don’t  we  are  going  to  disband  and  leave  the  convention, 
and  it  will  be  a  difficult  thing  to  get  together  again  to  carry 
it  along.  In  consideration  of  the  disposal  of  the  1933  surplus, 
many  of  us  are  pledged  to  go  ahead  and  try  to  do  something 
on  the  1934  pack  and  subsequent  packs.  So  far  we  are  keeping 
pace  with  the  Government.  This  meeting  today  is  evidence  we 
are  trying  to  do  something,  but  we  should  have  some  organiza¬ 
tion  that  will  carry  on  this  effort,  and  maybe  we  will  arrive  at 
something.  What  are  your  wishes  as  to  how  that  should  be 
done? 

MR.  ROGERS:  Would  it  be  in  order  to  suggest  that  this 
work  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  present  committee  until  when 
and  if  the  1933  marketing  agreement  goes  into  effect,  in  which 
case  it  is  more  or  less  a  duplication  of  effort  to  have  it  in  any 
other  hands  except  the  Executive  Committee  of  that  organi¬ 
zation. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  I  understand  what  you  mean,  but 
for  the  clarification  of  those  who  may  not  know  about  the 
mechanics  of  the  1933  marketing  agreement,  which  has  been 
submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  there  is  set  up  a 
provision  in  this  1933  surplus  marketing  agreement  that  each 
person  holding  a  thousand  cases  or  more  has  a  vote,  one  for 
each  thousand  cases.  All  of  them  are  members  of  a  price  com¬ 
mittee,  and  this  price  committee  selects  an  Executive  Committee 
that  shall  administer  the  charge  in  the  operation  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  from  time  to  time  between  now  and  July  1,  1934.  The 
agreement  terminates  as  of  that  date. 

MR.  ROGERS:  It  is  also  charged  in  that  as  part  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  administration,  that  that  committee  be  charged  with  the 
development  of  a  1934  program. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  I  think  Mr.  Rogers’  suggestion 
is  a  logical  one  for  the  sake  of  bridging  the  gap  between  now 


and  the  actual  creation  of  such  a  committee  on  marketing  for 
1934. 

MR.  ROGERS:  According  to  Mr.  Tapp,  he  wanted  a  change 
in  the  marketing  agreement,  or  an  addition  to  the  marketing 
agreement  for  1933  on  unsold  stock,  to  include  a  sentence  like 
this:  That  in  1934  the  plan  would  be  submitted  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  by  April  1,  1934. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Are  there  any  other  suggestions? 
If  not,  I  would  like  to  have  a  motion  of  some  kind  so  we  can 
take  action. 

MR.  ROGERS:  I  move  that  the  present  committee  continue 
in  charge  of  the  1934  program  until  such  time  as  the  market¬ 
ing  agreement  for  1933  goes  into  effect,  at  which  time  it  should 
be  turned  over  to  the  Executive  Committee  created  by  that 
instrument. 

MR.  SANDERSON :  I  second  the  motion. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  In  the  way  of  explanation  be¬ 
fore  you  do  vote,  I  might  say  that  this  committee,  although 
there  are  only  three  signers  on  this  particular  document,  is 
larger  than  that,  but  due  to  the  unfortunate  fact  that  there  has 
been  so  much  activity  and  so  many  meetings  conflicting  with 
ours,  we  have  not  actually  had  an  opportunity  to  sit  down  at 
length  with  the  delegates  from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Colorado, 
or  Ohio,  etc.,  although  most  of  them  have  been  made  familiar 
with  what  has  happened  by  chance  meetings  in  the  hall  and 
discussions.  These  men  or  delegates  are  known  as  commodity 
committeemen  appointed  by  the  various  state  organizations  in¬ 
terested  in  any  given  commodity.  The  Michigan  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  designated  Mr.  Lardie,  the  New  York  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  designated  Mr.  Van  Eenwyk,  and  the  Wisconsin  Canners 
Association  designated  me,  to  come  to  Chicago  prior  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  and  we  convened  here  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week.  We  have  been  meeting  here  every  day  on  the  commodity 
of  cherries,  discussing  this  whole  problem.  There  is  no  chair¬ 
man  of  this  committee  or  anything  else,  we  are  just  working 
together.  That  is  an  explanation  of  the  committee  before  I  call 
for  a  vote. 

All  those  in  favor  of  Mr.  Rogers’  motion  please  signify  by 
saying,  “Aye,”  contrary,  “No.”  The  motion  is  unanimously 
carried. 

MR.  ROGERS:  I  might  say  that  we  have  had  an  almost  uni¬ 
form  approval  of  this  1933  program,  but  if  there  is  anyone  in 
the  room  that  would  like  to  signify  his  intention  of  going  ahead, 
we  would  be  glad  to  get  it  at  the  end  of  the  meeting. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  What  percentage  have  you? 

MR.  ROGERS:  Well,  directly  or  indirectly  I  think  we  have 
ninety-five  per  cent.  I  am  talking  about  unsold  1933  stock. 
That  is  to  say  the  New  York  group  has  signified  they  certainly 
are  not  going  to  cut  under  the  price  agreed  upon,  and  one  or 
two  others  have  done  the  same  thing.  There  is  one  distressed 
stock  I  think  can  be  taken  care  of,  and  then  there  is  one  canner 
that  has  not  agreed  to  go  along  at  all,  but  I  think  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  unsold  stock  volunteered  their  agreement  to  go 
along  until  the  marketing  agreement  goes  into  effect. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  I  don’t  know  whether  any  of  you 
feel  the  same  as  I  do  about  this  meeting,  but  I  think  we  have 
accomplished  all  we  have  hoped  for,  though  that  is  nothing  defi¬ 
nite.  We  have  clarified  the  point  that  we  shall  confine  our  1934 
consideration  to  canned  and  cold  pack  cherries.  That  is  quite 
a  step  in  itself.  I  think  we  have  also  clarified  the  point  that  we 
should  arrive,  if  possible,  at  some  uniform  method  of  paying 
the  grower.  In  addition  to  that  there  are  a  good  many  pro¬ 
cessors  and  interested  people  here  who  have  become  familiar 
with  the  things  that  have  been  before  some  of  us  for  a  good 
many  days,  and  we  are  that  much  better  able  to  progress.  I 
believe  that  is  all  this  committee  could  have  hoped  for  in  a 
meeting  of  this  kind,  and  personally  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
attention  you  have  given  it,  and  when  it  comes  to  working  out 
something,  I  know  you  will  face  it  with  a  rather  resigned  air, 
if  necessary.  We  have  got  to  have  a  marketing  agreement,  and 
that  is  all  there  is  to  it,  so  we  have  got  to  work  it  out  the  best 
we  can. 

Unless  there  is  something  else  to  come  before  this  meeting 
I  will  entertain  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

MR.  ROGERS:  I  move  we  adjourn. 

MR.  MORGAN :  I  second  the  motion. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  You  have  heard  the  motion,  are 
you  ready  for  the  question?  All  those  in  favor  please  signify 
by  saying,  “Aye,”  contrary,  “No.”  The  motion  is  carried  and 
we  stand  adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  twelve-five  o’clock. 
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MEETING  CANNING  MACHINERY 
and  SUPPLIES  ASSOCIATION 

FORTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
Stevens  Hotel,  January  17,  1934 
Chicago,  Illinois 


The  Forty-Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Supplies  Association,  held  at  the  Hotel  Stevens, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  January  17,  1934,  convened  at  nine-fifty  o’clock, 
Mr.  Fred  K.  Taylor,  Taylor  Instrument  Companies,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Preisdent  of  the  Association,  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  I  will  call  the  meeting  to  order. 

We  will  have  the  roll  call  by  the  Secretary. 

Secretary  Gorsline  read  the  roll  call  (40  present). 
PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  We  have  a  quorum  and  can  proceed. 
We  will  next  have  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 
annual  meeting,  unless  somebody  chooses  to  move  that  the  read¬ 
ing  of  those  minutes  be  dispensed  with.  You  know  that  report 
is  usually  published  in  the  trade  journals. 

MR.  BENGSTON:  I  move  that  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
the  last  annual  meeting  be  dispensed  with. 

MR.  WILLIAMSON:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  We  will  have  the  reading  of  the 
Secretary’s  report,  combined  with  the  Treasurer’s  report. 


PRESIDENT 

Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association 

H.  J.  CARR 
Anchor  Cap  &  Closure 
Corporation 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


CATALOGS: 

Catalogs  have  continued  to  be  mailed  out  during  the  past  year 
to  all  inquiring  persons.  We  have  some  1,500  on  hand.  Copies 
of  these  are  available  to  anyone  inquiring  for  them  at  the  ^g- 
istration  Desks. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary 
Stevens  Hotel,  January  17,  1934 

At  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  Your  Secretary  reported  142 
members  in  good  standing.  He  now  reports  two  resigna¬ 
tions — those  of  the  Diamond  Chain  &  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Indianapolis  and  the  Pneumatic  Scales  Corporation  of 
Norfolk  Downs,  Mass.,  and  a  merger  of  two  members — the 
Standard  Sealing  Corporation  and  the  Fred  H.  Knapp  Com¬ 
pany,  forming  the  Standard-Knapp  Corporation.  This  leaves 
us  139  members. 

We  have  made  a  determined  effort  to  secure  new  members, 
with  the  result  that  seven  have  joined.  We  feel  very  proud  of 
this  increase  during  one  of  the  most  critical  years  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  history.  These  new  members  are: 

National  Color  Printing  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Moscow  Idaho  Seed  Company,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Hinde  Dauch  Paper  Company,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

The  Elwell-Parker  Electric  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Libbey  Glass  Mfg.  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Scientific  Tablet  Company,  Belleville,  Ill. 

The  Western  Can  Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

This  makes  a  total  of  146  members. 

Your  Secretary  has  attempted  to  interest  old  members,  who 
were  suspended  for  non-payment  of  dues,  to  reinstate  their 
membership.  We  have  written  to  members  of  as  far  back  as  four 
years  ago  inviting  them  to  reinstate,  by  paying  up  their  arrears 
in  dues  and  telling  them  that  their  application  would  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  next  Directors’  Meeting.  None  of  them  has  seen 
fit  to  reinstate. 

CAPITAL  GOODS  ADVERTISING: 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  on  the  Capital  Goods  Ad¬ 
vertising  Campaign,  on  which  our  President  will  report  rather 
fully  later  on. 

CONVENTION  ADVERTISING: 

The  Advertising  Campaign,  boosting  this  Convention,  seems 
to  have  borne  fruit  and  while  the  direct  returns  on  coupons 
were  not  great,  we  have  a  number  of  letters  from  interested 
people,  inquiring  about  the  Convention  and  attempting  to  se¬ 
cure  rooms  at  the  Stevens  Hotel.  Never  has  your  Secretary 
been  deluged  with  such  a  flood  of  requests  for  rooms  at  the 
Stevens  as  this  year. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Stevens  Hotel  to  turn  over  all  of  their 
rooms  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  three  Associations  and  since 
your  Secretary  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  whose  office  is  in 
Chicago,  the  majority  of  these  people  contact  him. 


INVESTMENTS: 

The  surplus  of  the  Association  is  invested  in  U.  S.  Liberty 
Bonds.  These  are  registered  as  to  principal  and  interest  at  the 
National  Safety  Deposit  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

We  hold  the  following  Bonds: 


27,000  Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  costing . $27,000.00 

10,000  U.  S.  Treasury  3%  46-56,  costing .  10,671.88 

7,800  U.  S.  Treasury  3%  40-43,  costing .  7,917.00 


Total  44,800  U.  S.  Bonds  which  cost . $45,488.88 


On  January  10th,  these  bonds  had  a  market  value  of  $45,394.66, 
or  a  loss  of  $194.22  over  what  they  cost  the  Association.  In  this 
morning’s  market  they  show  a  profit  over  what  they  show  on 
the  books. 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES: 

Income  from  new  members’  fees .  $1,000.00 

Dues  from  144  members .  3,600.00 

Interest  on  Bond  and  Investments  from  Mar.  1,  1933  1,938.46 

Profit  on  disposal  of  Liberty  Bonds .  114.37 

Exhibit  space  at  25c  per  square  foot .  8,209.00 


Total  Income  for  year . $14,861.83 

Our  Trial  Balance  as  of  December  31,  1933,  shows  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Assets: 

Cash  on  Hand  at  First  National  Bank .  $5,622.78 

Petty  Cash .  50.00 

Accounts  Receivable .  6,145.75 

Liberty  Bonds  at  Cost... .  45,588.88 

Office  Furniture  and  Fixtures .  721.65 

Library  .  1,297.32 

EXPENSE: 

Operation  of  Secretary’s  Office .  $4,609.81 

Officers  and  Directors’  Expense .  2,312.44 

Annual  Audit  of  Association  Books .  85.00 

Taxes  .  151.43 

Secretary’s  Bond .  62.50 

Voted  to  Canning  and  Packing  Machy .  500.00' 

Expense  of  Delaware  Office .  49.50 

Convention  Expense .  562.31 

Service  to  Members  (Canners’  Directories,  etc.) .  203.24 

Advertising  in  trade  papers .  494.53 


Your  Secretary’s  office  has  been  deluged  this  year  with  a 
flood  of  inquiries  regarding  the  Convention,  showing  very  defi¬ 
nitely  that  people  are  thinking  of  the  Convention  as  a  place  to 
secure  business  from  the  Canning  Industry. 
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Retiring  President 

Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association 

FRED  K.  TAYLOR 

Taylor  Instrument  Co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


We  have  been  very  firm  in  our  refusal  to  assign  rooms  to 
non-members.  The  subterfuges  which  have  been  resorted  to,  t) 
secure  rooms  for  non-members  are  too  numerous  to  list  at  this 
time.  Your  Secretary  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  has  not 
been  fooled  or  taken  advantage  of  by  people  in  order  to  secure 
rooms  for  non-members,  but  he  does  wish  to  assure  you  that  vo 
the  best  of  his  knowledge,  rooms  have  not  been  assigned  to  non¬ 
members. 

Members  of  this  Association  can  be  of  untold  value  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  Association  Officers  if  they  will  tell  firms  who 
contact  them  regarding  the  advantages  of  belonging  to  this 
Association. 

LIBRARY: 

Your  Secretary  wishes  to  report  a  decided  step  forward  in 
the  preparing  of  the  Reference  Library.  We  have  been  very 
successful  in  securing  missing  numbers  of  the  Trade  Papers,  so 
much  so,  that  we  can  now  report  complete  volume  of  The  Can- 
ner  from  1904  to  date — a  period  of  thirty  years.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  have  five  volumes,  containing  the  Convention  Numbers 
of  The  Canner.  These  numbers  are  very  much  in  demand  on 
account  of  their  having  the  Convention  Programs  in  them,  as 
well  as  technical  articles  which  are  given  at  the  Convention. 

We  have  The  Canning  Trade  complete  from  1914,  and  with 
the  exception  of  four  missing  numbers,  we  have  complete  vol¬ 
umes  from  1911.  We  have  The  Canning  Trade  Almanac  since 
its  first  issue  in  1916. 

Canning  Age  is  complete  from  the  date  of  the  beginning 
of  its  publication,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1932.  Of  course, 
we  have  complete  files  of  Food  Industries,  The  Glass  Container 
and  The  Glass  Packer. 

We  have  some  six  years  of  The  Western  Canner  and  Packer. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION: 

Your  Secretary  has  gathered  together  complete  files  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  Directors’  and  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Canning 
Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  since  January  1st,  1929, 
and  has  them  bound  in  two  volumes.  At  the  end  of  each  year, 
the  proceedings  of  that  year  are  bound  in  a  volume,  so  that 
from  now  on  the  records  of  the  Association  will  be  in  permanent 
form. 

The  bound  volumes  of  the  Convention  Canners  contain  the 
records  of  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Association.  We  have 
Convention  Canners  complete  from  1904,  therefore,  the  records 
of  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Association  are  available  since 
1904 — a  period  of  thirty  years.  These  records  are  kept  in  fire¬ 
proof  safes  in  the  Secretary’s  Office. 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  We  have  heard  the  reading  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer’s  Report.  What  action  would  you  like  to 
take? 

MR.  ST.  JOHNS:  I  move  the  report  be  accepted  as  read. 

MR.  H.  A.  DOELLER:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 


PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Nominating 
Committee  to  retire  and  prepare  their  slate.  I  have  appointed 
Mr.  Ernest  Finch  chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee.  Mr. 
Doeller  and  Mr.  Walter  Singer,  of  the  Hansen  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany,  will  serve  with  him.  You  can  retire  now,  if  you  will. 

It  becomes  my  duty  and  privilege,  I  suppose,  to  make  a  little 
report,  gentlemen.  As  usual,  I  have  put  it  on  paper,  for  your 
protection.  I  think  a  speaker  who  reads  from  notes  is  under 
a  little  better  control,  like  a  horse  going  to  pasture  with  a 
rope  around  his  neck;  he  can’t  wander  too  far  afield. 


President's  Address 


Last  year  it  was  my  unhappy  duty  to  comment  on  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  two  of  our  old  friends  and  members.  I  had  hoped 
that  this  last  twelve  months  would  pass  without  any  loss 
among  us. 

However,  that  was  not  to  be. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1933,  and  while  your  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  was  in  session  in  Buffalo,  Mr.  Frank  Ryder  suddenly  passed 
away.  Frank,  who  was  well  known  among  our  own  members 
and  those  of  our  allied  associations  as  well,  was  a  man  we 
could  ill  afford  to  lose.  Of  brilliant  mind  and  marked  executive 
ability  he  held  the  respect  and  admiration  of  those  who  recog¬ 
nized  these  sterling  qualities.  He  was,  as  you  know,  the  older 
of  Stephen  Ryder’s  two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom  died  several 
years  ago  under  most  tragic  circumstances. 

Those  among  us  who  have  been  privileged  to  know  Stephen 
Ryder  intimately  have  a  deep  sense  of  the  terrible  loss  that  has 
been  his.  Our  sympathy  and  understanding  is,  I  am  sure, 
reaching  out  to  him  at  this  moment  as  he  sails  the  Pacific  in  a 
brave  effort  to  forget  his  suffering  and  to  fortify  himself  for 
the  future. 

Gentlemen,  may  I  ask  that  we  rise  and  thus  express  our 
respect  for  him  who  has  departed,  and  our  sympathy  for  the 
father  who  has  been  left  almost  alone. 

If  the  perennial  return  to  Chicago  meets  with  the  displeasure 
of  our  members,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  our  customers  (and 
I  think  it  does),  at  least  it  provides  your  Presidents  with  mate¬ 
rial  for  their  annual  address. 

We  are  back  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  as  you  have  already  dis¬ 
covered. 

We  (meaning  you  and  your  officers  and  directors)  like  it  just 
as  much  as  we  have  each  year  for  the  past  six  or  seven. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  how  we  got  here. 

Well,  the  same  formula  was  used  in  reaching  the  decision 
that  has  been  used  repeatedly:  namely,  the  Presidents  and  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  the  National  Canners  Association  and  the  National 
Food  Brokers  Association  voted  for  it  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Washington  early  this  fall,  but  your  President  voted  against  it. 

By  adding  the  positive  votes  and  deducting  the  negative  vote 
we  were  outnumbered. 

That  isn’t  meant  to  be  as  facetious  as  it  sounds,  but  I  feel 
that  a  few  words  should  be  spoken,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  fact  that  you  have  become  accustomed  to  hearing  some¬ 
thing  about  this  each  year. 

However,  I  have  received  so  many  letters  and  comments,  not 
only  from  our  own  members,  but  also  from  Canners  and  Brok¬ 
ers,  that  I  want  to  clear  up  one  apparent  misunderstanding. 

The  question  has  been  asked  time  and  again  “why  do  we  come 
back  to  Chicago?’’  or  “why  do  you  take  the  convention  back  to 
Chicago?’’  This  would  indicate  that  there  are  many  in  our 
own  membership  who  believe  that  the  President  of  your  asso¬ 
ciation  has  it  within  his  power  to  change  at  will  the  location  of 
this  convention. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  now  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

Out  of  courtesy  or  custom,  the  selection  of  the  convention 
city  is  presumably  made  by  the  President  of  our  Association 
and  the  Presidents  of  the  two  allied  associations.  That  is  the 
theory,  but  we  learned  years  ago  that  the  selection  actually  is 
made  by  the  Presidents  of  the  other  two  associations,  supported, 
no  doubt,  by  their  Secretaries,  and  the  President  of  the  Can¬ 
ning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  can  do  no  more  than 
render  his  usual  negative  vote. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  what  these  other  gentlemen 
understand  most  clearly  the  opposition  of  our  membership  and 
its  officers  to  this  repeated  return  to  Chicago. 

All  possible  argument  has  been  presented  for  greater  con¬ 
sideration  to  our  members,  who  are  called  upon  to  spend  such 
great  sums  of  money  to  put  on  an  exhibit  which,  we  at  least, 
believe  has  much  to  do  with  the  success  or  attendance  at  these 
conventions. 
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I  am  frank  to  say  that  failure  or  refusal  to  give  us,  and  at 
the  same  time,  many  Canners  and  Brokers,  more  consideration 
is  past  my  understanding. 

We  have  asked  that  a  canvass  be  made  of  the  entire  Can¬ 
ning  industry  time  after  time,  so  that  we  would  at  least  feel 
that  the  return  to  Chicago  was  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  our 
customers,  and  not  merely  the  wish  of  a  limited  few,  plus  the 
ohicials  at  the  head  of  those  other  organizations.  This  has 
as  often  been  refused. 

I  am  sure  that  our  members  would  be  more  content  to  return 
to  Chicago  if  they  knew  that  their  customers  generally  liked 
the  idea.  We  believe  it  is  to  satisfy  but  a  small  group  that 
this  repeated  return  to  this  city  and  to  this  hotel  is  continued. 
We,  as  an  organization,  believe  that  the  majority  of  canners, 
and  certainly  many  brokers,  would  like  to  see  a  change.  We 
are  entitled  to  that  change  because  we  are  putting  on  a  costly 
exhibit  at  great  expense  under  inadequate  facilities.  And  I 
repeat  here  what  I  have  said  now  for  the  third  year,  namely 
that  the  psychological  effect  on  our  attendance  and  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  spirit  with  which  these  conventions  would  be  attended, 
would  be  greatly  influenced  by  a  change  in  location  and  environ¬ 
ment. 

What  is  to  be  done  in  the  future  to  correct  this  unfair  situa¬ 
tion,  I  confess  I  do  not  know,  but  knowing  that  pressure  can 
be  brought  to  bear  by  the  canners  themselves  if  they  make  their 
protest  in  sufficient  numbers  and  with  sufficient  emphasis — not 
to  us,  but  to  the  national  organization  of  the  canning  associa¬ 
tion. 

I  leave  that  thought  with  you. 

I  believe  I  have  said  enough  and  I  hope  I  haven’t  embarrassed 
my  successor  in  office. 

This  is  the  last  opportunity  I  shall  have  to  address  you  as 
the  President  of  this  Association. 

I  doubt  if  you  would  be  interested  in  a  resume  of  the  year’s 
activities,  and  do  not  feel  that  I  should  take  much  of  your  time. 

There  are  two  matters,  however,  which  I  believe  you  would 
like  a  brief  expression  on — one,  the  situation  that  brought  about 
the  forming  of  the  CANNING  AND  PACKING  MACHINERY 
INSTITUTE;  the  other  is  the  circumstances  which  led  up  to 
the  editorial  campaign,  regarding  which  you  have  received  some 
correspondence. 

In  May  1933  your  President  received  an  inquiry  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  asking  what  action 
the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  would  take 
with  reference  to  preparing  a  code  for  its  members.  This,  as 
you  remember,  was  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  N.  R.  A.  and  at 
a  time  when  most  of  us  knew  little  or  nothing  about  President 
Roosevelt’s  plan. 

I  made  a  trip  to  Washington  and  conferred  with  officials  at 
the  Department,  as  well  as  with  officers  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  American  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

From  that  moment  I  began  to  plan — not  on  how  to  create  a 
code,  but  how  to  get  out  of  it,  and  confidentially,  I  look  back 
with  considerable  pride  on  the  perfect  job  I  did  in  avoiding  this 
laborious  and  difficult  task. 

Mr.  Ogden  Sells  was  invited  to  attend  the  Midsummer  Dii’ec- 
tors’  meeting  and  we  exposed  our  hand. 

You  will  perhaps  recall  having  received  from  our  office  a 
questionnaire  inquiring  as  to  the  trade  associations  to  which 
you  belonged,  other  than  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association. 

What  I  hoped  for  turned  out  to  be  the  case,  namely  that 
with  the  exception  of  our  machinery  members,  practically  all 
other  groups  or  classifications  belonged  to  another  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  with  which  they  could  affiliate  and  to  whom  they  could 
and  should  look  for  assistance  in  forming  a  Code. 

This  left  the  machinery  members  only,  and  here  is  where 
Mr.  Sells  came  to  my  assistance. 

At  that  Directors’  meeting,  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
he  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  a  committee  of  five,  all  of 
whom  were  past-presidents  of  this  Association,  and  each  of 
whom  was  a  machinery  member. 

Mr.  Sells  immediately  started  the  wheels  in  motion  and  the 
rest  is  history.  He  has  given  of  his  time  unselfishly  and  assidu¬ 
ously  in  preparing  the  groundwork  and  creating  the  code,  under 
which  our  machinery  members  now  operate. 

In  this  work  I  understand  he  has  been  most  ably  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Robert  A.  Sindall,  S.  M.  Ryder,  L.  E.  Duer,  Frank 
Langsenkamp,  W.  E.  Nicholoy,  and  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Gorsline. 

There  seemed  no  way  by  which  the  Canning  Machinery  and 
Supplies  Association  could  properly  and  satisfactorily  prepare 
a  Code  which  would  serve  the  needs  of  a  membership  of  150, 
consisting  of  something  like  17  trade  classifications. 


Secretary 

Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association 

SAM  G.  GORSLINE 


Now,  as  for  the  editorial  campaign: — 

Some  months  ago  one  of  our  members  proposed  that  ten 
thousand  dollars  from  our  surplus  be  devoted  to  a  paid  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  various  canning  trade  papers,  stressing  the 
rehabilitation  and  modernization  of  canning  plants  and  food 
packing  establishments. 

The  motive  was  commendable.  It  started  a  train  of  thought. 
It  did  seem  as  if  there  was  something  which  we,  as  an  Asso¬ 
ciation,  might  do  to  create  a  desire  to  buy  equipment  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  canning  plants  throughout  the  country. 

It  seemed  to  your  President,  however,  that  there  were  two 
objections  to  the  plan  offered. 

First,  the  sum  of  money  suggested  was  perhaps  inadequate 
to  do  a  real  job.  There  seemed  a  likelihood  that  this  money, 
spread  over  five  or  six  publications,  would  not  permit  of  that 
steady  drive  which  gives  impetus  to  an  advertising  campaign. 

If  this  conjecture  was  correct,  then  our  money  could  not 
bring  the  returns  which  you  would  have  a  right  to  expect. 

Secondly,  and  what  was  of  even  greater  importance  to  me, 
was  the  question  of  our  right  to  appropriate,  from  funds  be¬ 
longing  to  our  entire  membership,  a  sum  of  money,  which  when 
spent,  would  probably  benefit  primarily  a  specialized  group, 
namely,  those  manufacturing  machinery  or  machinery  accessor¬ 
ies. 

I  realize  that  there  are  those  who  do  not  agree  with  that. 
However,  it  did  not  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  of  our 
members  could  participate  in  whatever  result  might  come  out 
of  a  rehabilitation  campaign,  and  unless  all  could  enjoy  the 
benefits  which  might  accrue  from  such  a  campaign,  I  decided 
that  we  had  no  moral  right  to  spend  the  money  as  suggested. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  before  arriving  at  the  decision 
I  conferred  with  expert  advertising  men  who  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that  the  sum  proposed  would  not  be  adequate  to  put 
on  a  satisfactory  campaign. 

It  did  seem,  however,  that  there  must  be  something  which 
might  be  done  and  at  this  point  the  thought  of  an  editorial 
campaign  presented  itself. 

The  editors  of  our  trade  paper  members  were  consulted.  The 
plan  proposed  was,  briefly,  that  each  paper  undertake  an  edi¬ 
torial  campaign  stressing  the  importance  of  plant  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  modernization. 

The  reception  given  to  this  plan  was  most  gratifying,  al¬ 
though  I  have  been  disappointed  with  the  limited  cooperation 
which  our  members  have  given  to  the  plan.  After  all,  these 
editors  were  dependent  on  you  for  material  from  which  their 
editorials  were  to  be  prepared. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  you  to  render  the  assistance  to  them 
that  has  been  asked  for,  and  I  urge  you  to  act  promptly  in 
order  to  make  a  real  success  of  this  campaign. 

I  wish,  at  this  time,  to  pay  public  tribute  to  the  generosity 
and  cooperative  spirit  with  which  the  managements  of  our 
publisher  members  have  accepted  their  part. 

To  those  of  our  members  who  have  participated  in  the  ex¬ 
hibits  here  this  week  I  can  not  pay  too  high  a  compliment. 
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You  responded  beyond  our  greatest  expectations.  Never  in  the 
24  conventions  that  I  have  attended  has  there  been  a  finer  or 
more  business  like  display  than  has  greeted  our  customers  this 
week.  Thank  you  for  the  spirit  with  which  you  met  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  May  the  results  you  obtain 
be  an  adequate  reward  for  your  splendid  efforts. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  extent  of  my  report.  I  cannot  close 
my  term  of  office  without  speaking  in  the  most  complimentary 
terms  of  those,  who  have  given  freely  of  their  time  and  effort 
in  looking  after  the  welfare  of  our  Association.  I  refer  to 
your  Directors,  your  Vice-President  and  your  Secretary. 

The  two  years’  work  has  been  enjoyable  to  me  and  while  I 
was  reluctant  to  accept  the  office  two  years  ago,  and  equally  as 
reluctant  to  go  on  for  the  second  year,  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
I  wouldn’t  take  a  good  sum  of  money  for  the  experience  and 
contacts  I  have  had. 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  We  are  now  under  the  head  of  new 
business. 

MR.  SINDALL:  Before  presenting  a  resolution  that  I  have 
in  mind,  and  remembering  your  remarks  of  a  moment  ago  in 
regard  to  the  activities  of  Mr.  Sells  as  the  chairman  of  the 
code  committee  representing  the  machinery  manufacturers,  I 
want  to  say,  sir,  that  Mr.  Sells  did  his  work  and  did  it  well. 
He  covered  the  ground  in  every  way  possible.  I  know  that  from 
July  until  the  present  time  most  of  his  time  has  been  spent  in 
Washington  and  New  York  and  Chicago  in  the  activities  of 
our  code.  I  feel  that  now  is  the  fitting  time  for  me,  at  least, 
because  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  him  also,  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  what  he  has  done  for  the  machinery  men, 
and  to  have  you  know  what  he  has  done  as  well. 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  Thank  you.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Sells 
will  greatly  appreciate  those  remarks,  and  I  take  it  that  they 
express  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  machinery  organization. 

MR.  SINDALL:  Appreciating  as  I  do,  and  as  we  all  do,  the 
work  you  and  our  officers  and  the  board  have  done  during  the 
past  year  in  the  pursuance  of  your  duties,  I  feel,  also  that  this 
is  a  fitting  time  for  us  to  ratify  what  you  have  done.  We  are 
going  to  fire  you  shortly.  You  won’t  be  here  very  much  longer, 
and  I  know  the  fellows  will  agree  with  me  that  you  should  go 
out  with  a  light  heart  and  with  our  appreciation.  So  that  you 
may  know,  at  least,  how  I  feel  about  it,  and  I  am  sure  I  will 
have  the  support  of  the  gentlemen  present,  I  offer  the  following 
resolution : 

“WHEREAS,  The  Presdient,  Vice-President  and  Directors  of 
the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  have  given 
freely  of  their  time  during  the  past  year  in  looking  after  the 
best  interests  of  the  Association,  and 

“WHEREAS,  The  only  compensation  which  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  as  officers  and  directors  of  this  Association  is  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  duty  properly  performed;  therefore  be  it 

“RESOLVED,  That  at  this  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  the  Ste¬ 
vens  Hotel,  January  17,  1934,  the  various  and  several  efficient 
acts  of  the  President  and  Directors  of  this  Association  during 
the  past  year  are  hereby  approved,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  is 
extended  to  them  by  the  members  of  the  Canning  Machinery 
and  Supplies  Association.” 

I  move  you,  gentlemen,  that  this  resolution  be  passed. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  carried. 


The  Election 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  We  will  now  call  for  the  report  of 
the  Nominating  Committee.  Mr.  E.  E.  Finch. 

MR.  E.  E.  FINCH:  Your  Nominating  Committee  has  retired 
and  considered  and  struggled  over  this  problem.  We  have  the 
following  to  report,  feeling  that  in  making  this  report  it  is 
only  a  report.  Nominations,  of  course,  can  be  made  from  the 
floor,  as  you  know.  We  have  tried  to  select  for  the  directors 
those  men  who  we  felt  represented  the  firms  and  were  con¬ 
nected  with  them  in  official  capacities,  men  we  felt  were  able 
to  carry  on  the  rather  severe  duties  of  this  organization  during 
the  next  two  years,  basing  our  selection  upon  what  they  have 
gone  through  in  the  past  two  years. 

For  President,  Mr.  Harold  J.  Carr;  for  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Neal  S.  Sells;  for  Directors,  Mr.  W.  E.  Nicholoy  and  Mr.  A.  A. 
Chapman. 


PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  gentlemen.  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  it  is  your  privilege  and  right,  and  we  would  like  to  have 
you  consider  nominations  from  the  floor  from  your  general 
membership. 

MR.  OTTO  HORIX:  I  move  the  nominations  be  closed. 

MR.  ST.  JOHNS:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  You  can  vote  in  two  ways.  I  will 
appoint  tellers  and  we  will  vote  by  ballot,  or  you  may  if  you 
choose,  cast  one  ballot  and  make  it  unanimous  and  save  time. 

MR.  BENGSTON:  I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  for  the  nominees. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  These  officers,  gentlemen,  have  been 
elected  to  office  by  unanimous  vote. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  very  few  words.  If  I  were  oratorically 
inclined,  as  some  of  our  good  members  are  and  have  proved 
themselves  to  be,  I  would  probably  do  greater  justice  in  my 
effort  to  speak  for  the  gentlemen  whom  you  have  selected  for 
office.  I  have  been  associated  with  Mr.  Carr  on  the  Board  for 
the  past  three  or  four  years.  I  have  become  fairly  intimate 
with  him.  I  have  a  high  regard  for  him.  You  could  not  have 
picked  a  man  who  would  meet  with  my  approval  more  than 
Harold  Carr.  He  is  young  and  active,  he  is  courageous,  he  is 
frank,  he  says  what  he  thinks,  he  doesn’t  talk  out  of  turn,  but 
I  have  noticed  that  when  he  opens  his  mouth  everybody  sits 
back  and  listens  to  what  he  has  to  say.  You  need  have  no  fear, 
gentlemen,  of  how  the  affairs  of  your  Association  are  going  to 
be  handled  in  his  hands  this  coming  year. 

You  have  elected  Mr.  Sells  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  That 
means  that  some  of  these  days,  if  all  goes  well,  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  follow  into  the  office  of  President.  Neal  is  very  well  ac¬ 
quainted  in  the  industry.  We  all  know  of  his  splendid  qualities. 
He  has  proved  himself  a  man  of  executive  ability  on  the  Board, 
and  I  for  one,  am  very  glad  that  Neal  has  been  selected  by  you 
gentlemen  to  act  as  Vice-President  for  this  coming  year. 

As  for  the  Directors,  I  know  our  old  friend,  Nicholoy,  pretty 
well.  It’s  a  pleasure  to  have  him  on  the  Board.  I  had  not 
been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Chapman  until  this  week,  but  I  like 
his  looks,  and  if  looks  mean  anything,  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  a  mighty  fine  Board  of  Directors. 

May  I  ask  you  gentlemen  to  rise,  in  case  someone  here  doesn’t 
know  you.  Mr.  Chapman.  (Applause.)  Mr.  Nicholoy.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  Mr.  Sells.  (Applause.)  Our  good  friend,  “Doc”  Carr. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Carr,  if  you  will  step  forward,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
turn  over  to  you  the  sign  of  office  and  relinquish  my  cares  and 
tribulations. 

MR.  FINCH:  Mr.  Carr,  I  would  like  to  interrupt  you  for 
just  a  minute. 

Mr.  President,  before  you  step  out  of  office,  I  want  to  say  a 
few  words.  Two  years  ago  we  had  a  very  hard  time  to  get 
‘.‘Fred”  to  become  a  candidate  for  President  of  this  Association. 
He  said  that  he  couldn’t  take  the  position;  that  he  wasn’t  fitted 
for  it;  that  he  couldn’t  make  a  speech,  and  that  he  couldn’t  talk. 
He  said,  “If  I  am  elected,  and  I  don’t  think  I  will  be,  I  want  to 
ask  Bob  Sindall  to  make  all  my  speeches  in  the  East  and  I  want 
you  to  make  all  of  my  speeches  in  the  West.”  Of  course.  Bob 
and  I,  being  able  and  capable  and  willing  and  glad  to  speak  on 
any  subject  at  any  time  anywhere,  were  well  pleased.  We  quite 
agreed.  Up  to  date  we  haven’t  been  called  upon,  either  one  of 
us,  to  make  any  speeches. 

It  is  a  matter  of  a  good  deal  of  worry  to  me.  About  two 
years  ago,  shortly  after  Fred  was  elected  President,  I  went  over 
to  Chicago  and  met  him.  He  was  talking  all  the  time  at  break¬ 
fast.  He  never  did  stop  talking.  He  finally  said  that  he  had 
been  making  some  airplane  trips.  We  know  that  they  take 
people  who  are  hard  of  hearing  up  in  an  airplane  and  drop 
them  a  couple  of  thousand  feet  and  they  frequently  recover  their 
hearing.  Sometimes  if  they  are  deaf  and  dumb  they  take  them 
up  10,000  feet  and  then  they  can  both  speak  and  hear. 

Fred  said  that  he  was  at  home  and  had  a  trip  to  make  to 
St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  and  that  he  was  then 
coming  back  and  a  little  later  going  to  California.  He  went 
home  one  night  and  thought  it  over  and  it  occurred  to  him  that 
he  might  take  an  airplane.  The  next  morning  at  breakfast  he 
casually  mentioned  that  he  might  take  an  airplane.  His  wife 
was  not  so  enthusiastic  about  that.  She  said,  “I  don’t  know 
anything  about  it,  and  I  don’t  want  to  know  anything  about  it 
until  you  get  back,  if  you  take  the  airplane.”  Fred  said,  “Well, 
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I  may  take  the  airplane.”  She  said,  “All  right,”  but  before  he 
got  to  the  car  she  came  to  the  door  and  said,  “Where  are  your 
insurance  policies?”  Anyway,  he  thought  it  over  and  the  more 
he  thought  about  it  the  more  he  decided  that  he  was  going  to 
take  the  airplane  trip,  so  he  grabbed  his  bags,  dashed  out  to 
the  airport,  got  in  the  plane,  and  grabbed  hold  of  the  seat  and 
hung  on.  A  man  came  through  and  said,  “Does  your  father 
know  you  are  going  on  this  trip?”  Anyway,  pretty  soon  they 
left  and  after  they  had  been  up  a  couple  of  minutes,  or  a  couple 
of  hours,  Fred  sat  back  and  this  same  fellow  came  through 
again  and  said,  “I  am  glad  to  see  the  little  boy  got  off  and 
that  you  came  along.”  (Laughter.) 

Fred  came  back  from  that  trip  able  to  talk  on  any  subject 
any  place  anywhere  at  any  time.  He  went  out  to  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  and  Medicine  Hat  and  all  around,  and  I  don’t 
think  he  goes  to  the  golf  club  now  unless  he  takes  an  airplane. 

It  made  such  a  difference  that  Bob  and  I  have  been  out  of  a 
job.  We  would  like  to  talk  and  we  haven’t  had  a  chance. 

Mr.  President,  whether  or  not  it  has  been  the  airplane,  I 
don’t  know,  but  your  membership  feel  that  you  have  made  a 
very,  very  good  President.  You  know,  when  we  look  back 
through  the  years  and  think  of  some  of  us  old  fellows,  they 
don’t  remember  when  we  were  President  or  why.  There  was 
nothing  during  our  term  of  office  that  distinguished  us,  but 
they  are  always  going  to  remember  when  you  were  President. 
They  were  the  two  toughest  years  any  of  us  have  ever  known. 
They  are  going  to  remember  that  Fred  carried  on  and  handled 
the  Association  in  excellent  shape.  We  are  very  proud,  and  I 
believe  every  member  of  this  Association  has  been  very  proud 
of  what  you  have  done  during  the  time  when  there  was  little 
to  do,  so  far  as  the  public  knew,  so  far  as  your  membership, 
perhaps,  knew.  You  carried  on  and  did  the  job  excellently. 

You  have  been  a  friend  to  every  man  in  the  organization  and 
every  man  belonging  to  this  Association.  We  are  proud  of  you 
and  we  are  happy  that  we  can,  this  day,  give  you  a  little  gift. 
We  are  not  giving  it  to  you  out  of  our  own  pockets,  except  indi¬ 
rectly.  Our  Treasury  has  a  lot  of  money.  Irrespective  of  how 
much  money  we  have,  every  member  of  this  Association  gives 
this  to  you  as  something  direct  from  him,  I  am  sure  you  are 
going  to  enjoy  this,  and,  in  the  words  of  you  flyers.  Happy 
Landings.  (Applause.) 

(When  “Fred”  opened  the  package  and  saw  the  beautiful 
Swiss  Patek-Phillippe  watch  and  chain — a  thing  he  had  dreamed 
of — he  gasped  and  fell  silent.  It  “got”  him.) 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  Thank  you.  My  wife  wants  to  know 
if  that  was  I  you  were  talking  about.  (Laughter.) 

Gentlemen,  a  thing  such  as  I  have  tried  to  do  doesn’t  call  for 
any  reward,  any  material  reward.  The  consciousness  of  having 
done  your  job  as  well  as  you  knew  how,  if  you  can  honestly  feel 
that  way,  to  me  is  sufficient  reward.  But  I  couldn’t  ask  for  a 
finer  reward  than  those  kind  words  Ernie  Finch  has  just  spoken 
— the  way  he  has  made  the  presentation  as  a  kindly  remem¬ 
brance  from  every  member  of  our  Association.  Ernie,  I  think 
this  is  a  time  when  I  ought  to  call  on  you  for  that  speech.  I 
told  you  a  fellow  needed  a  friend  once  in  a  while,  and  I  feel 
that  need  right  now. 

MR.  FINCH:  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Resolution: 

“Throughout  a  period  of  stress  unprecedented  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  our  Association  has  been  favored  with  the  firm  and 
courageous  leadership  of  one  of  our  number,  and  to  him, 
as  he  relinquishes  the  task  which  he  has  so  capably  per¬ 
formed,  we  welcome  the  opportunity  to  express  our  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  character  and  our  appreciation  of  the  disting¬ 
uished  service  which  he  has  rendered. 

“Conscientious  in  every  act,  ready  in  sympathy,  sound  in 
his  judgments,  he  has  upheld  the  Association’s  ideal  of 
service  to  the  entire  industry  with  which  we  are  so  proudly 
allied. 

“Be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  to  Mr.  Fred  K.  Taylor,  the 
Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  expresses  its 
deep  appreciation  of  his  vigorous  and  intelligent  leadership 
as  our  President  through  these  difficult  years. 

“And  be  it  further  resolved  that  this  testimonial  to  our 
fellow  member  be  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  this  meeting 
and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  suitably  engrossed,  be 
presented  to  Mr.  Taylor.” 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

MR.  FINCH:  Mr.  Taylor,  in  case  your  wife  is  mixed  up  and 
you  are  not  the  guy,  you  can  take  this  engrossed  resolution  and 
hang  it  on  the  wall.  (The  resolution  had  been  engrossed  and 
framed.) 


SECRETARY  GORSLINE:  Fred  is  too  modest,  may  I  pre¬ 
sent  to  you  Fred’s  boss,  Mrs.  Fred  Taylor.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  Are  you  sure  this  wasn’t  all  done 
at  the  last  moment  when  you  heard  she  was  coming? 

Well,  gentlemen,  you  know  how  deeply  I  feel  and  appreciate 
what  you  have  done  and  said.  I  think  this  is  quite  the  finest 
thing  that  has  ever  happened  to  me.  I  am  going  to  say  good 
bye  and  turn  the  gavel  over  to  Harold  Carr. 

President  H.  J.  Carr  assumed  the  Chair. 

PRESIDENT  CARR:  I  want  to  say  at  this  time,  in  taking 
over  the  balance  of  this  meeting,  that  this  terminates  a  five-year 
period  in  which  I  have  been  associated  with  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  and  the  officers  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association,  and  to  me  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  work 
with  these  men  who  represent  a  group  of  people  supplying  one 
of  the  greatest  industries  that  this  country  knows,  the  food 
trades  in  general.  We  have  in  this  Association  a  variety  of 
interests,  to  be  sure,  but  we  are  all  working  toward  the  same 
end.  We  have  machinery  on  one  side,  the  seeds  men,  the  label 
men  and  supplies  of  all  sorts,  cans,  containers  and  what-not, 
and  we  recognize  the  fact  that  our  success  all  depends  upon  the 
success  of  the  Association  with  which  we  meet  every  year. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  us  have  regretted  the  selection  of  the 
same  convention  city  for  the  past  several  years,  and  I  enter 
this  job  with  one  hope.  I  think  that  we  can  carry  on  with  the 
organization  we  have.  We  know  that  we  can  conduct  success¬ 
ful  exhibits,  but  what  we  would  like  another  year  is  a  new  place 
to  show  our  stuff.  Whether  it  is  possible  at  a  time  like  this  to 
hold  out  any  hope  for  that  in  another  year,  it  is  hard  to  say, 
but  the  one  thought  I  have  in  mind,  so  far  as  a  program  is 
concerned,  is  to  endeavor  in  every  way  I  can  to  get  a  new  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  annual  meeting  in  another  year.  I  have  been  warned 
in  advance  by  experts  that  this  is  a  pretty  hopeless  task.  In 
fact,  at  our  directors’  meeting,  George  Cobb  told  me  that  from 
the  time  he  has  been  associated  with  us,  we  have  taken  the 
position  of  a  vice-president.  I  do  believe  it  is  almost  time  to 
call  a  turn,  so  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  have  another  location 
next  year. 

I  think  that  we  can  now  proceed  with  the  balance  of  this 
program  as  arranged,  and  we  are  now  at  the  heading  of  ad¬ 
journment.  I  want  to  give  anyone  the  opportunity  to  bring 
anything  before  the  meeting  before  I  close  it.  If  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  further,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

MR.  BENGSTON:  I  think  you  would  be  interested  in  having 
a  report  on  the  dinner  dance  this  evening. 

PRESIDENT  CARR:  I  would  like  to  have  Neal  come  here 
anyway.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  going  to  have  to  depend 
upon  the  Vice-President. 

MR.  SELLS:  You  made  it  very  clear  a  few  moments  ago  that 
vice-presidents  aren’t  supposed  to  talk.  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  the  dinner  dance.  My  brother.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Searle 
were  appointed  to  do  most  of  the  work.  I  would  like  to  thank 
them  and  Mr.  McKewen  publicly. 

We  have  worked  out  a  program  which  we  think  is  going  to 
be  unusually  good.  Our  parties  are  always  good.  From  the 
inquiries  we  have  had  so  far,  it  appears  that  it  is  going  to  be 
a  success,  but  quite  a  number  of  companies  have  not  spoken  for 
tables  yet.  We  will  have  a  meeting  this  afternoon  in  room 
606A,  to  allot  tables  and  put  the  final  touches  to  the  program. 
If  any  of  you  want  tables  and  haven’t  spoken  for  them  yet,  I 
wish  you  would  give  me  your  name  here,  or  see  that  word  gets 
up  to  606A  before  two-thirty  o’clock. 

PRESIDENT  CARR:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
Dinner-Dance  Committee.  One  of  the  things  we  have  always 
tried  to  do  was  to  make  this  party  a  financial  success;  that  is, 
we  have  endeavored  to  make  it  pay  its  own  way,  and  while  I 
have  no  report  as  to  the  actual  number,  I  understand  that  the 
number  planning  to  attend  so  far  is  quite  satisfactory,  but  there 
is  always  room  for  more,  and  I  hope  you  will  remember  that 
Neal  Sells  would  like  to  see  you  before  you  leave  this  room. 

Before  we  come  to  the  heading  of  adjournment,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  officers  and  directors  to  meet  me  here  for  the  first 
meeting  of  the  new  Board  immediately  following  this  meeting. 

If  there  is  nothing  further,  I  would  call  for  a  motion  for 
adjournment. 

MR.  ST.  JOHNS:  I  move  we  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  carried  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  at  ten  forty-five  o’clock. 
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Excerpts  from  the  Annual  Report  of 
President  George  R.  Bennett,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Tonight  marks  the  passing  of  another  year  in  the  life  of 
your  Association  and  inventory  period  is  at  hand.  It  is  time 
to  pause  and  reflect  over  the  year’s  developments  in  our 
Association  affairs, — in  our  relationships  with  each  other  and 
with  those  whom  it  is  our  privilege  to  serve. 

It  has  been  a  most  trying  year  for  our  industry  but  the  hne 
spirit  of  loyalty,  unity  and  cooperation  of  our  members  has  gone 
far  to  fortify  the  position  of  our  Association  and  to  so  satisfac¬ 
torily  maintain  and  strengthen  our  business  relationships. 

While  the  early  part  of  1933  was  most  discouraging  from  a 
profit  standpoint  in  our  industry,  definite  signs  of  improvement 
were  seen  and  felt  during  the  month  of  May  and  have  since 
continued.  Undoubtedly  most  food  brokers  closed  the  year  with 
greater  volume  and  larger  profit.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  most 
brokers  have  discontinued  the  use  of  red  ink. 

You  will  recall  my  inaugural  letter  wherein  I  pointed  out 
three  things  that  I  was  desirous  of  accomplishing  this  year — 

(1)  To  increase  the  membership  to  1000. 

(2)  To  increase  the  number  of  local  associations. 

(3)  To  emphasize  the  need  for  the  food  broker  and  attempt 
to  get  more  manufacturers  to  use  his  services. 

The  membership  of  our  Association  one  year  ago  was  778 
and  today  we  have  the  proud  total  of  967.  We  have  fallen 
short  of  our  goal  by  only  33  and  I  think  this  is  a  wonderful 
showing.  However,  with  continued  effort  and  determination, 
I  believe  our  membership  will  number  at  least  1200  one  year 
from  today.  I  want  to  thank  John  Houck,  our  First  Vice- 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee,  for  his 
splendid  work. 

Now  we  come  to  local  associations,  which  is  a  subject  close 
to  my  heart.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  had  only  nine¬ 
teen  actively  organized  and  functioning  local  associations.  To¬ 
day  we  have  54  which  are  well  organized  and  very  active.  Her¬ 
man  Zoernig,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Association  Committee 
deserves  considerable  credit-  for  this  remarkable  increase  and 


at  this  time  I  express  my  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  to 
him.  I  hope  time  will  permit  me  to  further  discuss  local  asso¬ 
ciations  later  this  evening. 

On  the  subject  of  getting  more  manufacturers  to  use  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  food  broker,  let  me  state  briefly  that  early  in  March 
your  Secretary  and  President  called  on  a  billion  dollar  corpo¬ 
ration  in  New  York  City  to  acquaint  them  with  the  facilities 
and  economy  of  the  broker  and  later  this  company  appointed 
some  twenty  odd  brokers  with  the  idea  of  appointing  more  if 
they  make  good.  In  April,  your  President  called  on  a  large 
manufacturer  in  Albany,  New  York,  who  never  used  brokers, 
and  learned  just  two  weeks  ago  that  they  have  appointed  five 
of  our  members  and  will  be  at  this  Convention  and  probably 
appoint  more.  This  particular  angle  of  Association  work  would 
have  been  followed  through  aggressively  and  I  am  confident 
would  reap  untold  benefits  to  our  members,  but  it  had  to  be 
dropped  when  our  attention  was  focused  on  Codes.  It  is  my 
earnest  recommendation  that  the  incoming  administration  fol¬ 
low  through  aggressively  on  this  angle  just  as  soon  as  the 
grocery  codes  are  disposed  of  and  we  settle  down  to  normality. 

Your  President  and  Secretary  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  in  New  York  City 
on  June  13th  which  had  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  discuss¬ 
ing  a  Code  for  the  food  manufacturing  industry.  Four  days 
later  found  us  in  Minneapolis  to  address  a  meeting  of  the  Twin 
Cities  Food  Brokers  Association.  The  following  day  we  held  a 
meeting  of  the  entire  Executive  and  Advisory  Committees  in 
Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a  code  for  the  food  brok¬ 
ers  and  determining  on  a  plan  of  action.  It  was  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  we  met  David  L.  Podell  who  was  engaged  as  our  attorney. 
The  Code  Committee  was  then  selected  and  immediately  began 
to  prepare  for  action. 

Your  Code  Committee  met  in  New  York  City  with  Mr.  Podell 
on  July  16,  17  and  18,  making  preparations  for  the  University 
Club  meeting  of  the  master  code  group. 

Now  we  come  to  the  big  day — July  24th.  In  response  to  the 
invitation,  the  Code  Committees  of  the  National- American 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  The  Associated  Grocery  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  America,  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association, 
National  Chain  Store  Association,  National  Association  of  Re¬ 
tail  Grocers,  National  Retailer-Owned  Wholesale  Grocers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  together  with  a  committee  of  the  Voluntary  Groups  In¬ 
stitute,  newly  formed  for  this  meeting,  met  and  spent  three  days 
and  two  nights  in  drafting  a  Master  Code. 

Every  subject  and  provision  in  the  Code  was  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  and  debated  by  the  35  or  40  men  present.  The  advice  of 
competent  counsel  for  the  various  organizations  was  available. 
An  agreement  was  reached  at  the  outset  that  a  majority  vote 
would  govern  the  proceedings.  Each  article,  section  and  clause 
was  considered  and  adopted  by  majority  votes. 

The  following  definition  of  the  food  broker  and  prohibited 
trade  practice  clauses  concerning  brokerage  was  adopted  by 
majority  vote: 

DEFINITION 

“The  term  ‘food  broker’  means  an  independent  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  who  performs  the  services  of  negotiating  the  sale  of 
food,  grocery  or  kindred  products  for  and  on  account  of  the 
seller  as  principal,  and  whose  compensation  is  a  commission  or 
brokerage  paid  by  the  seller.” 

PROHIBITIONS 

(a)  “No  grocery  manufacturer  shall  knowingly  deal  with  a 
broker  who  directly  or  indirectly  gives  or  splits  his  commission 
or  brokerage  or  other  compensation  with  a  buyer  or  seller  in  the 
grocery  industry.” 

(b)  “No  brokerage  commission  shall  at  any  time  be  paid  or 
payable  to  a  purchaser,  purchasing  agency,  or  purchaser’s  em¬ 
ployee  or  representative,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  secret  rebate 
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or  otherwise,  nor  shall  any  brokerage  commissions  be  paid  or 
payable  to  anyone  other  than  a  food  broker.” 

(c)  “Splitting  of  brokerage  between  the  broker  and  the  buyer 
or  seller  or  his  or  their  representative  is  prohibited.” 

It  was  then  resolved  that  the  Master  Code  as  adopted  by 
majority  vote  should  be  filed  in  Washington  within  two  weeks 
from  July  26th,  namely  on  August  9th,  1933. 

Meantime  certain  of  the  groups  which  profited  most  by  the 
diversion  of  brokerage,  raised  various  obstacles  to  prevent  the 
filing  of  the  code  as  agreed. 

On  Sunday,  August  6th,  a  special  meeting  of  your  Association 
was  called  here  in  Chicago  to  discuss  and  approve  our  own  code, 
the  Master  Code,  and  ways  and  means  to  carry  on  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  industry.  Let  me  pause  here  to  say  that  this  was 
the  most  enthusiastic  and  harmonious  meeting  this  Association 
has  ever  held.  It.  was  a  real  inspiration  to  your  officers  and 
committee  entrusted  with  this  code  work  and  has  carried  us 
through  these  trying  days. 

Towards  the  close  of  that  meeting,  we  learned  that  a  group 
of  six  men  representing  the  executive  committee  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  were  meeting  at  another  hotel  in  Chicago  and  were  making 
certain  changes  in  the  code  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  nothing  in 
the  code  granted  them  this  authority.  I  was  invited  into  the 
conference  with  these  men  on  Tuesday  morning,  August  8th,  and 
found  they  had  already  re-written  the  definition  of  the  food 
broker  and  the  prohibition  clauses  as  well  as  several  other  pro¬ 
visions.  I  immediately  protested  these  changes  and  filed  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  this  body  had  no  constituted  authority 
to  change  or  amend  the  code  whatsoever. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  file  the  code  as  agreed  originally  in 
New  York  City  in  accordance  with  the  resolution. 

This  led  to  numerous  conferences  with  the  committee  and 
with  the  government  in  an  attempt  to  reach  some  basis  of 
agreement,  whereby  a  tentative  Master  Code  could  be  presented 
for  a  public  haring.  Many  changes  were  made  in  each  con¬ 
ference  but  time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  details. 

The  Master  Code  was  finally  signed  on  August  23rd  by  the 
chairmen  of  the  seven  groups  participating  and  the  following 
definition  and  prohibition  clauses  were  contained  therein: 

DEFINITION 

“The  term  ‘food  broker’  means  any  sales  representative  who 
performs  the  services  of  negotiating  the  sale  of  food,  grocery 
or  kindred  products  for,  and  on  account  of,  the  seller  as  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  whose  compensation  is  a  commission  or  bi’okerage 
paid  by  the  seller.” 

PROHIBITIONS 

1.  “No  grocery  manufacturer  or  wholesale  grocer  or  food 
broker  or  any  seller’s  representative,  shall  give  to  a  trade  buyer, 
and  no  trade  buyer  shall  accept,  any  part  of  a  commission  or 
compensation  paid  for  sales  services  rendered.  Nor  shall  it  be 
permissible  for  anyone  rendering  brokerage  or  sales  service  to 
split  commission  or  compensation  paid  therefor  with  the  buyer.” 

2.  “Regular  commission  or  compensation  for  sales  service 
rendered  (a)  shall  be  paid  in  its  entirety  to  the  food  broker  or 
representative  selected  by  the  manufacturer  or  seller  and  ren¬ 
dering  such  service  for  him  and  (b)  shall  not  be  diverted  or 
used  in  any  part  to  affect  the  cost  of  merchandise  to  a  trade 
buyer.  Upon  request  of  the  Food  and  Grocery  Conference 
Committee,  or  any  member  thereof,  a  grocery  manufacturer 
shall  disclose  his  said  selected  food  brokers  or  representatives.” 

The  public  hearing  lasted  four  days  and  two  nights — October 
9th  to  12th.  Your  committee  and  counsel  were  given  ample 
opportunity  to  present  every  argument  and  amendments  to  the 
code.  Details  of  the  hearing  were  given  to  you  in  bulletins  No. 
791,  792  and  795  so  I  shall  not  dwell  on  them  further. 

Weeks  passed  after  the  public  hearing  and  there  was  no  action 
on  the  code.  Your  President,  Secretary  and  the  Code  Commit¬ 
tee  held  several  meetings  in  Washington  and  kept  in  close  touch 
with  the  situation. 

Finally  on  November  20th  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration  announced  the  Master  Code  had  been  split  in  two 
codes,  one  for  the  manufacturers,  and  one  for  the  distributors. 

meeting  of  the  Grocery  Conference  Committee  was  called  in 
Washington  the  following  day  to  approve  the  new  codes,  and 
much  to  our  dismay  there  was  no  mention  of  the  food  broker 
in  either  code.  Then  the  battle  started  all  over  again. 

Your  Code  Committee  held  hurried  conferences  with  several 
government  officials  while  your  President  met  with  the  Chair¬ 
men  of  the  other  six  groups’.  Out  of  this  conference,  which 
lasted  five  hours,  came  an  agreement  that  all  of  the  chairmen 
would  go  before  the  Government  the  following  morning  and  re¬ 
quest  the  definition  and  prohibition  clauses  that  appeared  in  the 
Master  Code  at  the  time  it  went  into  the  public  hearing  be 
placed  back  in  the  Manufacturers’  Code. 


However,  when  the  Conference  Committee  appeared  before 
the  Government  officials  the  following  morning,  November  22nd, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Voluntary  Institute  failed  to  respect  the 
agreement  and  launched  into  an  argument  for  changed  language 
which  was  vague  and  evasive. 

On  November  24th,  when  your  Code  Committee  was  still  in 
Washington,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  had  rewritten  the  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for 
the  Grocery  Manufacturing  Industry  and  included  therein  were 
our  definition  and  prohibition  clauses  reading  as  follows: 

DEFINITION 

“The  term  ‘food  broker’  means  any  independent  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  who  performs  the  services  of  negotiating  the  sale  of 
products  for  and  on  account  of  the  seller  as  principal,  and 
whose  compensation  is  a  commission  or  brokerage  paid  by  the 
seller.” 

PROHIBITIONS 

“No  member  of  the  industry  shall  pay  to  any  trade  buyer  any 
part  of  the  compensation  of  his  (the  member’s)  food  broker,  or 
permit  his  food  broker  so  to  do.  Commission  or  compensation 
to  buyer  or  to  representatives  of  buyers,  if  not  disclosed  by  the 
members  ‘open  prices’,  as  defined  in  Section  1  of  this  article, 
must  comply  with  Section  3  of  this  article.” 

Section  1  was  the  “open  price”  provision  and  Section  3  was 
advertising  allowances. 

This  language  was  most  unsatisfactory  because  it  left  room 
for  evasion  and  was  not  specific.  The  Code  Committee  again 
called  on  James  D.  Dole,  Chief  of  the  Food  Products  Section 
and  Mr.  Fortas  in  the  legal  section  of  the  A.  A.  A.  to  present 
further  arguments  to  have  this  language  made  more  specific. 

On  Thursday  morning,  December  7th,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Grocery  Conference  met  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
of  getting  quick  action  on  the  Codes — having  become  greatly 
disgusted  at  the  many  delays.  It  was  on  this  day  that  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  that  all  food  codes  would  be  transferred 
by  executive  order  of  President  Roosevelt  to  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration.  The  Conference  was  jubilant  over  this 
change  because  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
had  clearly  demonstrated  that  its  chief  interest  was  in  the 
price  of  pigs,  processing  taxes,  etc.  Now  the  Conference  felt 
that  it  could  get  rapid  action  under  the  N.  R.  A.  whose  only 
interest  is  in  Codes  of  Fair  Competition. 

No  time  was  lost  in  setting  up  a  meeting  with  Mr.  A.  D. 
Whiteside,  Division  Administration  of  N.  R.  A.  under  Gen. 
Hugh  S.  Johnson.  The  Conference  Committee  assembled  in  his 
office  the  following  morning,  December  8th,  and  after  a  short 
discussion  he  suggested  that  the  code  be  separated  into  three 
parts,  one  for  the  manufacturers,  one  for  the  wholesalers,  and 
one  for  the  retailers.  This  was  agreed  upon  so  the  wholesalers 
and  retailers  left  Mr.  Whiteside’s  office  with  deputies  who  had 
been  assigned  to  their  respective  codes. 

On  December  27th,  the  Code  Committee  again  met  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  consider  the  many  suggestions  and  recommendations 
of  the  members  and  local  associations. 
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After  consultation  with  our  attorneys,  Williams,  Myers  and 
Quiggle,  we  decided  to  interview  Mr.  Whiteside.  This  confer¬ 
ence  lasted  two  hours  and  was  most  satisfactory.  We  pointed 
out  to  him  that  the  Manufacturers’  Code  was  not  written  by  a 
truly  representative  group  of  the  Industry  because  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  manufacturers  wrote  the  code  under  the  influence  and 
pressure  of  their  customers.  Furthermore,  failure  to  clearly 
eliminate  the  unfair  methods  of  competition  which  will  devital¬ 
ize  or  destroy  the  food  broker,  will  also  destroy  the  thousands 
of  small  manufacturers  and  canners  who  cannot  continue  in 
business  without  the  sales  service  and  also  the  production  and 
marketing  advice  which  the  food  broker  provides  them. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference  and  also  objection  from  the 
National  Canners  Association  to  being  governed  under  the  Code, 
careful  study  is  being  given  by  Mr.  Whiteside  and  his  assistants 
and  no  hasty  action  need  be  feared. 

It  was  the  ambition  of  your  officers  and  Code  Committee  to 
have  the  Brokers  own  code  signed  and  effective  before  the  date 
of  this  convention,  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  action  from 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  until  they  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  Master  Code.  In  fact,  approximately  200  divisional 
codes  of  the  grocery  industry  have  likewise  been  held  up.  How¬ 
ever,  our  own  code  has  recently  been  transferred  to  the  N.  R. 
A.,  and  within  the  past  week,  we  have  been  informed  that  we 
may  have  a  hearing  on  it.  Your  Code  Committee  plan  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington  immediately  after  the  close  of  this  conven¬ 
tion  to  speed  our  own  code  through  with  all  possible  haste. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  say  that  every  food  broker  in  the 
country  is  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  H.  McLaurin,  President  of 
the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  for  the  cour¬ 
ageous  stand  he  has  taken  throughout  these  code  proceedings. 
He  has  steadfastly  fought  against  the  diversion  of  brokerage 
to  buyers  and  never  once  wavered  from  his  position. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  remind  you  to  do  a  better  job  for 
your  principals  in  order  that  the  food  brokerage  profession  may 
be  lifted  still  higher.  Keep  striving  to  be  better  salesmen  and 
render  improved  service.  This  is  particularly  important  right 
now  when  so  many  “chiselers”  are  attempting  to  perform  brok¬ 
erage  functions. 

Excerpts  from  the  Annual  Report  of  Secretary  Paul  Fishback 

The  year  which  has  intervened  since  last  report  has  been  one 
of  lively  and  vitally  interesting  activities,  a  year  which  may 
have  a  far  reaching  and  long  continued  effect  upon  you  and 
your  business.  I  firmly  believe  that  before  we  have  come  to 
the  end  of  the  activities  which  have  been  undertaken  under  the 
so-called  “New  Deal”  administration  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  the  effect  cannot  be  but  beneficial  and  profitable. 
The  benefits  and  profits  will  be  measured  exactly  by  the  amount 
of  ingenuity,  and  energy  and  loyalty  to  principals,  that  each  of 
you  puts  into  his  work. 

The  Association  has  been  blessed  by  having  in  the  harness  a 
small  group  of  loyal,  devoted  men  who  have  given  freely  of 
their  time,  their  health,  their  very  lives  in  your  service.  There 
is  no  way  in  which  you  can  repay  them.  Money  cannot  pay 
for  the  hours  of  day  and  night  which  they  have  spent  in  travel¬ 
ing,  in  conference,  even  in  battle  in  your  behalf.  All  of  this  has 
been  done  for  you,  for  the  benefit  of  your  business,  for  the 
improvement  of  all  conditions  in  which  and  under  which  you 
work.  All  of  this  has  been  done  at  a  definite  sacrifice  of  their 
own  businesses. 

This  year  has  seen  the  greatest  changes  that  have  ever  taken 
place  in  American  business  and  it  will  be  increasingly  interest¬ 
ing  to  follow  developments  as  they  continue  to  develop.  The 
events  in  connection  with  our  efforts  to  have  a  code  established 
for  our  industry  have  been  intensely  interesting  and  the  first 
hint  of  this  whole  program  was  given  to  us  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the 
program  of  one  afternoon  was  set  aside  for  a  discussion  of  the 
effect  of  the  suggested  amendment  of  the  anti-trust  laws  upon 
business  and  the  community.  It  was  my  good — or  misfortune 
to  be  one  of  the  four  speakers  on  the  program,  the  other  three 
being  a  United  States  Senator,  an  economist  and  a  social  work¬ 
er.  It  was  at  this  session  of  the  Chamber  that  the  first  indi¬ 
cation  was  given  of  the  “New  Deal”  program  which  broadly 
said  that  industry  might  be  permitted  under  government  super¬ 
vision,  to  write  its  own  law  merchant,  to  clear  up  its  own  house, 
that  there  might  be  progress  into  profits  that  would  reflect 
themselves  in  higher  wages  to  labor  and  more  money  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  This  is  a  good  time  to  comment  that  while  some  branches 
of  industry  have  gone  ahead  with  the  ideals  of  the  program,  the 
food  and  grocery  industry  has  gone  widely  astray  through  de¬ 
vious  ways,  and  because  of  the  selfishness  of  a  little  group  of 
self-seeking  men. 


Based  largely  upon  that  which  had  already  been  done  in  the 
trade  practice  conference,  plus  the  code  of  ethics  which  has  been 
the  backbone  of  your  Association  for  nearly  thirty  years,  your 
secretary  began  the  first  draft  of  what  might  be  a  code  of  fair 
competition  for  the  food  brokers.  A  careful  study  had  been 
made  of  what  other  industries  were  doing,  and  the  direction 
being  taken  by  the  program  of  the  administrations. 

The  second  step  was  attendance  upon  the  first  code  meeting 
held  by  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 
Your  president  and  secretary  attended  this  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  informed. 

On  June  18th,  the  advisory  committee  met  in  special  session, 
and  with  one  exception,  every  living  past  president  who  is 
actively  engaged  in  the  food  brokerage  business  was  present. 
At  this  session  we  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  David  L. 
Podell  of  New  York,  an  attorney  who  had  been  pointed  out  to 
us  as  one  of  those  who  had  drafted  the  recovery  bill  and  who 
was  close  to  the  administration  in  Washington.  At  this  meet¬ 
ing  the  first  draft  of  the  code  was  studied,  certain  changes  were 
recommended  and  a  second  drafting  was  advised.  I  refer  now  to 
the  brokers’  own  code. 

The  following  Sunday,  preceding  the  annual  convention  of 
the  retail  grocers  association,  there  was  a  conference  of  the 
representatives  of  the  various  branches  of  the  industry  in  At¬ 
lantic  City.  Charles  J.  Brand,  then  co-administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Administration  attended  and  in  an  address  sug¬ 
gested  the  thought  that  a  master  code  for  the  grocery  industry 
was  desirable  and  would  probably  be  acceptable  to  the  admin¬ 
istration.  The  theory  was  that  there  were  some  unfair  practices 
which  were  inter-industry  in  their  nature  and  could  not  be  elimi¬ 
nated  by  the  code  of  any  one  division  of  the  industry.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  the  master  code,  so-called.  In  passing  let 
it  be  said  that  your  Association  strove  earnestly  with  the  A.  G. 
M.  A.,  which  was  sponsor  for  the  call  for  the  meeting  to  have 
a  specific  invitation  sent  to  the  National  Canners  Association, 
the  Sugar  Institute  and  to  the  Dried  Fruit  Association  to  make 
sure  that  the  larger  groups  of  our  more  important  principals 
were  represented  in  their  own  right.  This  plea  was  repeated 
again  and  again,  but  always  met  with  the  response  that  since 
A.  G.  M.  A.  had  canners,  sugar  refiners  and  dried  fruit  packers 
within  its  membership,  they  would  be  adequately  represented. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  distributors  were  well  represented  by  two 
wholesale  grocers  associations  as  such,  the  retailer  owned  whole¬ 
salers,  the  chain  stores  and  the  retail  grocers.  The  voluntary 
chains  came  into  the  picture  a  little  later. 

After  this  on  June  29th,  the  first  revised  draft  of  the  Food 
brokers’  own  code  was  submitted  to  the  membership,  and  com¬ 
ment  was  called  for.  Here  was  a  time  when  the  members  of 
this  Association  did  a  good  job.  The  response  was  immediate, 
more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  membership  had  something  to  say 
about  the  document  before  them  even  if  it  were  no  more  than 
to  express  unreserved  approval.  Many  excellent  and  construc¬ 
tive  suggestions  were  made  which  led  to  another  and  the  final 
draft  which  subsequently  was  filed.  Incidentally  it  took  the 
code  committee,  with  counsel,  from  the  morning  of  Sunday,  July 
16th  until  11.30  at  night  on  July  18th,  to  reach  conclusions  on 
the  exact  language  which  made  the  final  draft. 

On  July  23rd  a  group  of  representatives  from  seven  associa¬ 
tions  were  called  together  in  New  York  City.  The  groups  rep¬ 
resented  were  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  Associated 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  National  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers  Association,  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  Na¬ 
tional  Chain  Store  Association,  National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers,  National  Retailer-Owned  Wholesale  Grocers  and  Vol¬ 
untary  Groups  Institute.  After  a  thorough  discussion  of  all 
phases  of  trade  practices  affecting  the  grocery  industry  the 
meeting  adjourned  on  the  evening  of  July  26th  having  approved 
a  master  code,  all  of  the  provisions  save  two,  the  so-called  “brok¬ 
erage  clauses”  and  the  clause  on  advertising  allowances  by 
unanimous  votes.  These  two  had  been  approved  by  a  four  to 
one  vote.  Two  groups  asked  that  their  votes  be  withheld  until 
they  could  consult  with  their  members.  When  their  votes  were 
subsequently  recorded  as  opposed  it  made  no  difference  in  the 
outcome,  as  the  final  vote  was  four  to  three  in  favor. 

The  understanding  was  that  the  master  code  would  be  filed 
at  the  end  of  two  weeks  from  the  adjournment — i.  e.,  on  Au¬ 
gust  10th  or  immediately- thereafter.  However  a  meeting  was 
called  on  August  5th  for  all  of  these  groups  except  that  no 
invitation  was  extended  to  any  representatives  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion.  At  this  meeting  the  brokerage  clauses  were  re-written 
and  ever  since  that  date  the  “brokerage  clauses”  have  been  a 
srious  point  of  contention.  In  the  many  re-drafts  of  the  “mas¬ 
ter  code”  and  “master  codes”  since  that  time  the  language  has 
deviated  from  the  original  draft  made  in  New  York  on  July 
26th  to  many  different  hazy  expressions — then  back  to  the  lang- 
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uage  of  the  original  draft — now  again  into  somewhat  confusing 
language.  In  the  meantime  the  one  original  master  code  has 
been  divided  into  three  divisional  master  codes — the  broker  be¬ 
ing  placed  under  the  “manufacturers  master  code,”  which  at 
present  is  being  held  up  pending  further  consideration  by  the 
administration. 

By  Tuesday,  August  8th,  they  were  ready  to  let  us  sit  in  and 
your  president,  accompanied  by  Harry  Daily,  appeared  at  the 
meeting.  They  stated  the  food  brokers’  position  simply.  First, 
the  executive  committee  of  the  code  group  had  no  authority  to 
make  any  changes  in  the  code  approved  July  26th;  second,  the 
food  broker’s  representative  had  no  authority  to  assent  to  any 
change,  as  the  original  draft  had  been  unanimously  approved 
by  the  membership  assembled  in  person  or  by  proxy  on  August 
6th,  and  third,  no  one  had  any  authority  to  do  anything  other 
than  to  file  the  code  on  or  immediately  after  August  10th. 

Further,  on  that  day,  since  the  master  code  had  not  been 
filed,  thereby  releasing  us  from  the  agreement  in  New  York  that 
until  that  date  when  it  was  to  be  filed,  there  would  be  no  filing 
of  divisional  codes  in  the  industry,  save  the  hours  and  wages 
codes  for  the  wholesalers,  retailers  and  chains,  we  filed  the  pro¬ 
posed  code  for  the  food  brokers’  industry.  It  has  been  on  file 
ever  since.  There  was  one  official,  preliminary  conference  with 
the  code  analysis  and  food  products  sections  of  A.  A.  A.  but 
subsequent  efforts  to  get  that  code  advanced  met  the  argument 
that  all  divisional  codes  in  the  industry  would  be  held  in  the 
department  until  the  master  code  was  finally  disposed  of. 

Chronologically,  here  are  some  of  the  things  which  trans¬ 
pired  after  August  8th.  On  August  17th,  before  representa¬ 
tives  of  A.  A.  A.,  a  brand  new  master  code  appeared,  differing 
in  language  even  from  the  one  drafted  by  the  group  meeting  of 
the  committee  in  Chicago.  At  this  time  James  D.  Dole,  chief  of 
the  food  products  section  suggested  the  thought  that  the  spon¬ 
soring  group  was  inadequate — that  the  canners  for  example  had 
no  representation.  Th6  administration  suggested  certain  changes 
that  needed  to  be  made  before  the  code  would  approach  ap¬ 
proval  by  it  and  the  committee  spent  the  good  part  of  a  day 
trying  to  make  these  changes. 

On  August  22nd,  the  committee  met  again,  this  time  with 
one  man  from  each  branch  of  the  industry  in  the  personnel  of 
the  Food  Industries  Advisory  Board,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  harmonize  differences.  The  drafting  committee,  as  I  happen 
to  know  because  I  was  a  member,  worked  until  2  o’clock  in  the 
morning  trying  to  put  into  language  that  which  had  been  agreed 
to  at  the  all  day  and  part  of  the  night  session. 

The  next  day,  our  counsel  having  definitely  assured  the  code 
committee  that  the  language  as  drafted  was  adequate  to  give 
us  the  protection  we  were  seeking,  the  master  code  was  signed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  seven  groups  and  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  was  filed  with  the  administration.  Is  it  at  all  significant 
that  on  that  day,  August  23rd,  nearly  seven  inches  of  rain  fell 
in  Washington  between  7  in  the  morning  and  7  at  night? 

October  9th — the  public  hearing  began.  The  discussion  of 
the  so-called  “brokerage  clauses”  was  not  reached  until  at  about 
2  o’clock  of  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  and  the  discussion  con¬ 
tinued  through  until  10.45  that  night,  and  all  of  the  following 
morning  until  the  noon  adjournment. 

November  10th — the  first  word  seeped  through  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  had  decided  to  break  the  master  code  in  two,  one  for 
manufacturing  and  one  for  distribution. 

November  21st  and  22nd — the  entire  grocery  code  group  met 
and  agreed  that  the  brokerage  clauses  should  go  back  into  the 
code,  and  then  met  with  the  administration  and  prevailed  upon 
the  administration  to  reinstate  the  clauses  in  the  language  of 
the  code  as  filed  August  23rd. 

November  27th — the  administration  announced  new  drafts, 
containing  language  with  reference  to  brokerage  that  was  if 
possible,  worse  or  more  meaningless  than  anything  hitherto  seen. 

December  5th-6th — the  administration  released  a  third  draft 
of  the  two  codes  and  the  language  was  impossible.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  open  price  provision  clause  provided  that  each  manu¬ 
facturer  was  compelled  to  announce  the  amount  of  brokerage 
he  paid  in  his  price  lists. 

December  7th — the  day  on  which  the  entire  grocery  confer¬ 
ence  gi'oup  had  been  called  together  to  determine  what  it  would 
do  or  attempt  to  do  under  these  adverse  conditions,  the  news 
broke  that  the  President  was  sending  all  food  codes  back  to 
N.  R.  A.  from  whence  they  had  been  taken  on  June  16th,  by 
executive  order. 

December  8th — the  conference  group  met  by  appointment  with 
N.  R.  A.  Division  Administrator  A.  D.  Whiteside,  who  forth¬ 
with  broke  the  two  codes  into  three,  one  for  the  retailers,  one 
for  the  manufacturers  and  one  for  the  wholesalers.  Two  depu¬ 


ties  took  the  wholesale  and  retail  groups,  whipped  their  codes 
into  shade  and  it  is  history  that  both  have  been  approved  by 
the  President. 

What  will  become  of  the  master  code,  or  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  a  master  code  for  the  grocery  manufacturing  industry 
is  a  question  to  be  answered  in  the  future.  Certainly  no  such 
code  will  be  approved  by  the  N.  R.  A.  unless  it  contains  clearly 
and  honestly  stated  definitions  and  prohibitions,  except  over  our 
vigorous  protest.  As  we  stated  in  our  memorandum  to  Mr. 
Whiteside,  the  language  of  the  clause  purporting  to  oppose  the 
diversion  of  brokerage  is  vicious  and  ambiguous.  In  the  same 
breath  it  denounces  and  permits  diversion  of  sales  compensation. 

So  much  for  the  code  procedure.  Let  me  hasten  through 
some  of  the  other  activities  and  reach  the  end.  Attempts  were 
made  during  the  year  to  combine  the  organizations  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  your  Association  with  the  sugar  brokers  association.  No 
progress  was  made  because  the  New  York  group  which  directs 
the  policy  of  the  sugar  brokers  organization  seemed  to  believe 
that  they  would  have  better  effect  with  the  refiners  by  main¬ 
taining  the  separate  organization. 

As  will  be  shown  by  the  report  of  the  membership  committee 
later  in  the  week,  there  was  a  record  breaking  gain  in  member¬ 
ship.  The  only  comparable  year  was  the  first  year  of  the  world 
war,  1917,  when,  as  during  the  past  year,  brokers  were  like  little 
chickens — they  rushed  to  hover  for  the  support  and  protection 
of  the  organized  body.  Before  this  year  is  ended  it  will  become 
increasingly  necessary  for  the  few  good,  recognized  general  food 
brokers,  men  and  firms  like  yourselves  to  come  into  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  the  activities  of  the  food  brokers  under  codes  and 
marketing  agreements  will  be  unanimous  and  will  present  a 
united  front  to  the  administrations  and  the  industry. 

Extra  activities  in  connection  with  the  code  work  consisted  of 
appearances  in  your  behalf  at  the  public  hearing  on  the  cling 
peach  control  and  the  cane  and  beet  sugar  codes.  The  outcome 
of  the  cling  peach  control  was  not  satisfactory,  but  we  were 
informed  that  it  was  an  emergency  measure,  the  peaches  were 
ripening  and  coming  in  to  the  factories,  and  that  later  it  would 
be  easy  to  modify  and  amend  the  provisions  of  the  code  and 
agreement.  We  have  gone  no  further  in  this  direction  because 
of  concentration  on  the  master  code.  Eventually  we  must  get 
to  a  clarification  of  the  clauses  concerning  the  amount  and 
method  of  payment  of  brokerage.  The  cane  sugar  hearing  was 
suspended  when  there  was  an  argument  on  the  personnel  of  the 
board  conducting  the  hearing,  and  the  code  was  withdrawn  by 
its  proponents.  The  beet  sugar  hearing  was  completed  and  we 
filed  a  statement  in  support  of  the  provisions  with  respect  to 
the  diversion  of  brokerage  in  this  code,  because  they  were  very 
fair  and  directly  to  the  point. 

A  so-called  “memorandum”  was  prepared  shortly  after  the 
food  brokers’  code  was  filed,  printed  and  many  copies  distrib¬ 
uted  among  members  of  the  different  administrations.  It  might 
interest  you  to  know  that  the  first  step  in  the  preparation  of 
this  memorandum  was  a  long  hot  Sunday  in  a  New  York  hotel 
room  with  a  portable  typewriter  between  my  knees,  from  early 
morning  until  late  in  the  evening,  pounding  Out  history  and  the 
fundamental  bases  of  the  food  brokerage  function. 

The  location  of  this  convention  was  long  postponed,  at  the 
request  of  the  canners,  because,  as  their  representatives  said, 
they  did  not  know  whether  there  would  be  an  industry  or  an 
association  by  this  time.  The  final  agreement  was  not  reached 
until  September  24th,  and  it  was  then  deemed  wise,  because  of 
the  importance  of  this  meeting  and  the  since  proven  possibility 
for  a  record-breaking  attendance,  to  return  to  Chicago  where 
most  of  the  crowd  would  be  under  one  roof.  This  was  done 
despite  the  fact  that  there  was  a  lot  of  talk  early  in  the  year 
about  changing  the  location. 

Resolutions  Adopted  at  1934  Convention  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers  Association 

WHEREAS — God  in  His  infinite  judgment  has  removed  many 
of  our  associates;  and 

WHEREAS— These  members  are  greatly  missed  by  us  as 
individuals  and  as  an  Association; 

RESOLVED — That  a  page  in  our  records  be  set  aside  and 
suitably  inscribed  to  the  memory  of: 

Charles  E.  Barclay,  Barclay,  Brown  &  Jones,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ethan  S.  Bates,  Isaac  Bates,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

George  A.  Buse,  Buse  &  Caldwell,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

George  L.  Cole,  Sr.,  Stiles  &  Cole  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ernest  T.  Conwell,  Ernest  T.  Conwell,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

John  M.  Christgau,  John  M.  Christgau,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

D.  J.  Filiatrault  Filiatrault  Brokerage  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
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Ralph  W.  Irving,  McElwain,  Sheehan  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Boyd  G.  Goebel,  Goebel-Pratt  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Otto  L.  Kuehn,  Otto  L.  Kuehn  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

John  F.  McGovern,  McGovern  &  McGovern,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Charles  D.  Miller,  George  L.  Tracy  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 

P.  G.  Page,  L.  E.  Walker  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

John  H.  Schwindler,  Schwindler  Brokerage  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

Robert  M.  Smith,  Robert  M.  Smith  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Victor  Stein,  Victor  Stein  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

James  H.  Suydam,  Taft  &  Suydam,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

William  H.  Tenser,  Tenser  &  Phipps,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

George  W.  Thames  Jr.  Baker  &  Thames,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

C.  H.  Stephenson,  Stephenson  Brokerage  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

WHEREAS — The  co-operation  of  certain  of  our  allied  Asso¬ 
ciations  has  been  of  great  help  to  our  Association;  and 

WHEREAS — Such  co-operation  is  highly  desirable  and 
greatly  appreciated: 

RESOLVED — That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  members  of  the  following  allied  Associations: 

The  National  Canners  Association 
Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association 
Dried  Fruit  Association  of  California 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
Retailer-Owned  Wholesale  Grocers  Association 
California  Olive  Association 
Evaporated  Milk  Institute 

WHEREAS — The  co-operation  of  the  U.  S.  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers  Association,  the  friendship  and  loyalty  of  their  President, 
Mr.  J.  H.  McLaurin,  is  highly  and  genuinely  appreciated;  and 

WHEREAS — The  members  of  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association  heartily  solicit  a  continuance  of  same: 

RESOLVED — That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  Mr.  J. 
H.  McLaurin  and  the  other  members  of  his  Association. 

RESOLVED — That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  Mr.  J. 
H.  McLaurin  and  the  other  members  of  his  Association. 

WHEREAS — The  past  year  has  been  by  far  the  most  strenu¬ 
ous  and  most  serious  through  which  our  Association  has  ever 
passed;  and  the  members  of  the  Executive  and  Code  Commit¬ 
tees  have  risked  their  health,  neglected  their  business  and  have 
devoted  many  months  of  their  time  in  behalf  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion;  and  this  sacrifice  and  service  cannot  be  measured  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents,  nor  can  it  ever  be  repaid;  and 

WHEREAS — The  members  of  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association  are  desirous  at  least  in  a  small  measure  of  show¬ 
ing  their  confidence  and  appreciation  to  these  members  in  a  way 
which  may  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  them: 

RESOLVED — That  this  Association  go  on  record  as  heartily 
endorsing  each  and  every  action  they  have  taken;  and  be  it 
further 

RESOLVED — That  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  attractively 
printed  on  tablet  and  framed,  be  presented  to  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  named  members  constituting  the  Executive  and  Code 
Committees : 

President  George  R.  Bennett 
Wilbur  R.  Orr 
Samuel  T.  Millar 
Julius  Ormand 
Harry  C.  Faulkner 
Harry  A.  N.  Daily 
Joseph  H.  Kline 

WHEREAS — At  a  mid-year  meeting  at  Atlantic  City  on  June 
26th,  1933,  certain  resolutions  were  adopted;  and 

WHEREAS — Such  resolutions  make  it  mandatory  to  amend 
certain  parts  of  our  Constitution: 

RESOLVED — That  Article  III,  Section  1,  of  the  Constitution, 
which  now  reads,  “Any  legitimate  food  broker,  brokerage  firm 
or  brokerage  corporation  of  good  and  reputable  commercial 
standing,  located  in  business  in  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
selling  to  the  wholesale  trade,  answering  all  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and  having  been  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  the  wholesale  food  brokerage  business  for  one 
year  prior  to  the  date  of  application,  may  be  eligible  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  this  association”,  be  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  “legitimate”  after  the  word  “Any”  on  the  first  line  and 
substituting  therefor  the  words  “qualified,  bona-fide”,  and  also 
striking  out  “and  having  been  actively  engaged  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  food  brokerage  business  for  one  year  prior  to  the  date  of 


application”,  so  that  it  shall  now  read  “Any  qualified,  bona-fide 
food  broker,  brokerage  firm  or  brokerage  corporation  of  good 
and  reputable  commercial  standing,  located  in  business  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  selling  to  the  wholesale  trade,  an¬ 
swering  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws,  may  be  eligible  to  membership  in  this  association” ;  and  be 
it  further 

RESOLVED — That  the  last  sentence  of  Article  III,  Section  3, 
of  the  Constitution,  which  now  reads,  “Two  adverse  ballots  in 
the  executive  committee  exclude  any  applicant  from  member¬ 
ship  and  he  cannot  be  proposed  again  for  six  months”,  be  strick¬ 
en  out  and  substituted  therefor  the  following:  “The  unanimous 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  shall  be  required 
to  prevent  the  election  of  any  applicant  to  membership,  such 
vote  to  be  based  upon  sound  objections  recorded  in  opposition 
to  the  applicant  for  reasons  of  unfair  competition  and/or  per¬ 
sistent  unethical  conduct.  Any  applicant  excluded  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  cannot  be  proposed  again  for  six  months.” 

WHEREAS — The  President  of  an  association,  such  as  ours, 
is  or  should  be  an  ex-officio  of  all  committees;  and 

WHEREAS — In  the  interest  of  mutual  harmony: 

RESOLVED — That  the  first  sentence  of  Article  IV,  Section 
2,  of  the  Constitution,  which  reads,  “It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  this  association  and  to 
enforce  all  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  association”,  shall  be 
amended  to  read,  “It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  pre¬ 
side  at  all  meetings  of  this  association,  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  of  such  committees  as  his  convenience  permits,  and  to 
enforce  all  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  association.” 

WHEREAS — Article  V,  Section  4,  of  the  Constitution,  pro¬ 
vides  for  appointments  and  duties;  and 

WHEREAS — Provisions  for  certain  important  committees 
have  not  been  made: 

RESOLVED — That  Article  V,  Section  4,  of  the  Constitution, 
which  now  reads,  “The  President  shall  appoint  committees  for 
the  year  of  his  incumbency  as  follows:  Finance  committee,  arbi¬ 
tration  committee,  and  such  other  committees  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  president  shall  also  define  the  duties  of  said  com¬ 
mittees,  and  delegate  to  any  of  them  any  of  the  powers  or  duties 
herein  conferred  upon  the  executive  committee.  The  member¬ 
ship  committee  shall  always  be  composed  of  the  entire  board  of 
directors,  with  the  first  vice-president  as  chairman”,  be  amended 
by  adding  the  following  clause  at  the  end,  and  as  part  of  the 
first  sentence:  “And  at  the  time  of  the  annual  convention  he 
shall  appoint  a  committee  on  resolutions  and  a  committee  on 
nominations  and  such  other  special  committees  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  business  of  the  convention.” 

WHEREAS — The  time  of  the  broker  is  so  taken  up  in  his 
private  business;  and 

WHEREAS — Many  directors  find  it  impossible  to  properly 
function: 

RESOLVED — That  Article  IV,  Section  9,  of  the  Constitution 
as  it  now  reads  be  stricken  out  and  a  new  section  9  be  substi¬ 
tuted  as  follows: 

“Section  9.  The  board  of  directors  shall  serve  one  year,  or 
until  their  successor  is  elected,  and  shall  consist  of  one  member 
in  good  standing,  elected  at  the  annual  convention,  from  each 
of  the  following  districts: 

No.  1 — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Rhode  Island. 

No.  2 — New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

No.  3 — Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 

No.  4 — Ohio  and  Kentucky. 

No.  5— Mai’yland,  West  Virginia,  District  of  Columbia,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 

No.  6 — Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana 
and  Florida. 

No.  7 — Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

No.  8 — Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

No.  9 — Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 

No.  10 — Wyoming,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Okla¬ 
homa. 

No.  11 — New  Mexico  and  Texas. 

No.  12 — Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona 
and  California. 

No.  13 — Dominion  of  Canada. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
to  observe,  and  in  co-operation  with  the  officers  and  executive 
committee,  care  for  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  progress  and 
welfare  of  the  association  within  his  district. 
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Each  member  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  serve  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  association  standing  membership  committee,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  district  membership  sub-committee,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  sub-committee  he  shall  appoint. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  hold  a  meeting  on  the  same  day 
on  which  they  are  elected,  or  the  day  following,  and  a  second 
meeting  on  the  first  day  of  the  annual  convention  following  their 
election.  Other  meetings  of  the  board  may  be  held  at  the  call 
of  the  president  when  matters  of  importance  make  it  necessary. 
Seven  members  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.” 

WHEREAS — Article  VII,  Section  1,  of  the  Constitution,  and 
Article  IV,  Section  1,  of  the  By-Laws  are  in  identical  language; 
and 

WHEREAS — They  are  not  clear  in  reference  to  “Special 
meetings” : 

RESOLVED — That  in  each  case  the  words  “special  meeting” 
be  inserted  after  the  words  “of  which”,  to  make  them  read: 
Article  VII,  Section  1,  of  the  Constitution 

“This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended,  only  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  and  voting  at  any  annual 
meeting,  or  at  any  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  of 
which  special  meeting  at  least  thirty  days’  notice  shall  be  given 


to  all  members  in  writing.  Said  notice  shall  contain  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  or  alterations.”  _ 

Article  IV,  Section  1,  of  the  By-Laws 

“These  By-Laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  only  at  an  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Association  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  mem¬ 
bers  present  and  voting,  or  at  any  special  meeting  called  for 
that  purpose,  of  which  special  meeting  at  least  thirty  days’ 
notice  shall  be  given  to  all  members  in  writing;  said  notice  to 
contain  the  proposed  amendments  or  alterations.” 

Officers,  1934,  National  Food  Brokers  Association 

The  following  officers  were  duly  elected  to  serve  during  1934: 

President — George  R.  Bennett,  Bennett  &  Hughes,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

First  Vice-President — Warren  R.  Corliss,  Warren  Corliss  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Second  Vice-President — Howard  L.  Scott,  Kohn  Brothers 
Brokerage  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Third  Vice-President — William  M.  Henry,  W.  F.  Beesemyer 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Treasurer — J.  L.  McDermed,  C.  L.  Dietz  &  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Secretary — Paul  Fishback,  644  East  Maple  Road,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Ind. 
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AMUSEMENTS 


Men  who  work  hard  should,  and  usually  do,  play  hard, 
and  this  was  a  hard  working  Convention.  Many  men 
worked  all  the  time,  night  and  day:  those  willing  com¬ 
mittee  workers  who  took  the  jobs  of  drafting  the  set-up  for 
presentation  to  the  whole  body,  and  who  later  were  given  the 
task  of  taking  the  Marketing  Agreements  to  Washington,  as 
steering  committees.  But  when  the  shades  of  night  came  on 
the  great  mass  looked  for  fun,  and  found  it.  There  were  plenty 
of  large  and  small  private  dinners;  loads  and  lots  of  entertain¬ 
ing  in  the  rooms,  with  complete  bars  set  up  in  some  instances, 
and  the  fun  ranged  late  into  the  night,  or  more  correctly  into 
the  early  mornings.  In  that  sense  it  was  a  thoroughly  enjoy¬ 
able  Convention. 

And  then  of  course  there  were  the  set  or  formal  social  func¬ 
tions,  and  the  fii’st  of  these  was: 

Jt  S 

THE  OLD  GUARD  DINNER 

SUNDAY  night,  January  14th,  saw  the  upper  and  the  lower 
ballrooms  in  the  Tower  of  the  Hotel  Stevens,  crowded  with 
what  was  supposed  to  be  the  old  men  of  the  Convention — 
the  Old  Guards.  And  there  were  plenty  of  old  men  there,  for 
gray  and  white  heads  are  increasing  in  the  industry,  at  least 
they  seemed  to  be  to  one  of  that  vintage;  but  the  majority  still 
were  young,  and  looked  young,  as  indeed  did  the  old  boys.  It  is 
a  genuinely  happy  greeting  hour  this  convening  of  the  men  who 
have  been  in  the  industry  more  than  20  years — and  there  were 
some  present  who  have  been  in  it  more  than  50  years.  There 
were  canners  and  machinery  men,  supply  men  and  brokers, 
wholesale  grocers  and  just  “others,”  and  they  came  from  every 
section  of  the  country. 

Finally  they  got  settled  at  tables  in  the  upper  ballroom,  and 
the  festivities  were  opened  by  President  William  (“Bill”)  Roach, 
and  the  assembly  agreed  that  the  old  boy  sure  retains  his  “pep.” 
As  the  menu  was  disposed  of  a  more  than  ordinarily  fine  troupe 
entertained  with  excellent  music,  both  instrumental  and  vocal, 
and  the  crowd  of  nearly  400  lit  cigars  and  settled  down  to  put 
the  officers,  headliners  and  guests  through  their  stunts. 

George  W.  Cobb,  who  early  did  so  much  to  make  the  Old 
Guard  what  it  is  today,  was  again  called  out  of  his  hibernation 
to  act  as  toastmaster — a  job  for  which  he  will  ever  be  famous, 
but  in  sober  truth  (and  everything  at  one  of  these  dinners  is 
invariably  sober,  even  if  a  table  or  two  did  order  champagne) 
to  pay  him  homage,  as  a  former  President,  and  as  the  Franklin 
Roosevelt  of  the  industry — The  Beloved.  And  George  toast- 


mastered  as  only  he  can  do;  he  gave  half  a  dozen  the  opportunity 
to  strut  their  stuff,  including  Ogden  Sells  who  gave  a  very  vivid 
characterization  of  a  Russian  Comrade  extolling  the  greatness 
and  promise  of  that  vast  land. 

To  “Thom”  Scott  fell  the  annual  task  of  calling  the  roll  of 
the  dead  since  the  last  meeting,  and  it  was  surprisingly  lengthy, 
so  forgetful  are  we  poor  humans. 

At  the  end,  after  more  vaudeville  and  entertainment,  came 
the  tribute  to  George  W.  Cobb,  Ex-President  of  the  Guards,  Mr. 
Elmer  E.  Chase,  of  California,  made  the  presentation,  and  in 
splendid  fashion.  There  had  been  prepared  a  beautifully  bound 
book,  bearing  the  sentiments  of  appreciation  of  the  entire  Old 
Guard,  and  signed  in  person  by  each  one  of  them;  a  gift  which 
we  know  George  will  cherish  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  his  family 
after  him.  The  title  page  of  this  book  reads:  “In  Testimony  of 
our  love  and  affection  for  George  W.  Cobb.  January  14th, 
1934,  Old  Guard  Dinner,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago.” 

The  formal  tribute  took  the  form  of  verse  and  runs  as  follows : 

This  to  you,  George,  from  the  very  last  heart  of  us. 

You  who  have  been  and  will  always  be  part  of  us; 

You  who  in  service  have  always  the  start  of  us, 

Here’s  to  you,  George!  We  are  yours  to  the  end! 

Here’s  to  your  work,  and  the  years  that  you’ve  spent  in  it; 

Here’s  to  your  play,  may  you  find  honest  cheer  in  it; 

Here’s  to  long  life,  may  there  be  not  a  tear  in  it; 

Here’s  to  good  friendship  from  all  you  befriend ! 

We  shall  remember  the  way  you  directed  us. 

All  the  good  things  you  did  which  affect  us; 

Many  new  friends  with  whom  you’ve  connected  us; 

Here’s  to  you,  George,  for  a  bit  of  All  Right! 

Here’s  to  the  honest  and  immortal  soul  of  you ; 

Here’s  to  your  service  which  took  heavy  toll  of  you ; 

Here’s  to  yourself — to  the  great  hearty  whole  of  you, 

Here’s  to  you,  George,  we're  all  with  you  tonight! 

And  George  came  as  near  as  we  have  ever  seen  him  to  loos¬ 
ing  his  goat,  as  the  crowd  rose  and  sang  Auld  Lang  Syne,  as 
the  book  was  handed  to  him. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Potter  of  Longmont,  Colo.,  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  for  1934,  and  another  one  of  the  young  men,  having  served 
50  years  or  so,  Leonidas  (“Lon”)  Sears  was  elected  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent.  “Sam”  Gorsline  was  re-elected  Secretary,  after  having 
been  highly  complimented  on  the  fine  way  in  which  he  had 
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handled  the  business  of  the  organization  during  the  year,  and 
for  the  excellence  of  the  entertainment  on  this  occasion. 

The  next  feature  entertainment  was  on  Tuesday  evening 
the  16th. 


THE  BROKERS  BOTH  ANNIVERSARY  BANQUET 

This  event  was  so  well  advertised  before  the  Convention, 
and  the  occasion  was  such  a  notable  one,  that  many  hesitated 
to  try  to  “get  into  it,”  particularly  as  it  was  known  that  there 
were  more  brokers  present  than  at  any  recent  Convention.  The 
guest  list  was  entirely  suspended,  and  that  automatically  elimi¬ 
nated  the  newspaper  men,  for  where  on  earth  could  one  of  them 
rake  up  $5  for  a  banquet  ticket!  Certainly  it  could  not  have 
been  from  that  cause  but  whatever  the  reason  there  were  not 
as  many  brokers,  and  others,  present  as  anticipated;  that  is  it 
was  not  over-crowded,  but  the  big  crowd  that  was  present  had 
a  most  enjoyable  time.  They  celebrated  their  thirtieth  birth¬ 
day  far  into  the  night,  and  in  instances  even  into  the  corridors 
and  rooms  of  the  hotel,  for  this  Brokers’  Nite  is  a  big  one  at 
every  Convention. 

The  next  formal  event  was  the  social  feature  of  the  week, 

THE  ANNUAL  DINNER  DANCE 

tendered  by  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association, 
and  it  is  a  subscription  affair.  This  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  17th,  and  all  tables  were  filled  and  the  dancing 
continued  until  long  into  the  night.  The  Association  Committee 
always  does  itself  proud  on  these  occasions,  and  it  is  said  this 
year’s  event  eclipsed  them  all.  The  cares  of  business  were  laid 
aside,  and  accompanied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Convention,  who 
incidentally  made  a  most  charming  picture  in  their  beauty  and 
the  attractiveness  of  their  costumes,  demonstrated  that  they 
can  enjoy  the  finer  things  of  life,  even  better  than  the  sordid 
pursuit  of  orders  and  money. 


And  then  came  the  great  annual  event  of  every  Convention 

THE  THEATRE  PARTY 

on  Thursday  night.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  it  is  said, 
the  Chicago  Theatre  sold  out  its  entire  house  to  one  party,  and 
that  party  filled  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  huge  theatre, 
and  enjoyed  every  minute  of  the  wonderful  “show”  put  on,  as 
well  as  the  talkies  of  Messrs.  Thorne  and  Phelps. 

Mr.  Edward  Thorne,  President  of  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Thanks  the  American  Can  Company 

It  is  my  privilege  to  speak  for  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  allied  associations,  and  the  visitors  and  guests  pres¬ 
ent.  On  their  behalf  I  wish  to  express  to  the  American  Can 
Company  our  appreciation  and  thanks  for  the  entertainment  so 
graciously  given  us.  (Applause.) 

And  now  I  introduce  our  host,  Mr.  Phelps. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Phelps,  President  of  the  American  Can  Company, 

Replies 

This  is  a  very  inspiring  sight,  a  wonderful  theatre,  a  won¬ 
derful  audience.  I  hope  a  happy  evening  for  all  of  us,  I 
want  to  extend  to  you  our  very  best  welcome  tonight.  I  have 
done  this  for  a  good  many  years.  Whether  or  not  I  can  put  it 
over  that  way,  the  welcome  gets  warmer  every  year. 

Tonight  I  know  that  we  come  together  under  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances.  They  are  not  as  peculiar  as  they  were  last  year,  fortu¬ 
nately,  because  I  think  we  all  feel  better  than  we  did  a  year 
ago.  I  think  we  have  reason  to  feel  better  than  we  did  a  year 
ago,  and  I  think  that  we  have  reason,  as  an  industry,  to  feel 
that  our  future,  barring  a  few  alphabetical  things  that  they 
have  gotten  up  down  in  Washington,  depends  largely  upon 
ourselves. 

There  never  has  been  a  time — I  won’t  say  “never,”  but  there 
hasn’t  been  a  time  in  several  years,  when  your  industry — our 
industry,  I  will  say — has  been  statistically  in  as  good  shape  as 


it  is  right  now.  What  this  is  going  to  mean,  that  is,  no  particu¬ 
lar  stocks  on  hand,  a  good  deal  better  prices  than  we  have  had, 
prices  on  the  upturn,  and  all  that — what  it  is  going  to  mean 
under  the  New  Deal,  I  don’t  know,  but  what  it  would  have 
meant  under  the  old  deal  would  be  that  every  mother’s  son  of 
us  would  pack  our  fool  heads  off  this  year  and  then  have  to 
take  two  years  to  get  over  it.  That  is  about  what  we  usually 
have  done  during  past  years.  I  hope,  now  that  there  is  a  New 
Deal,  that  the  New  Deal  will  extend  at  least  to  a  curtailment, 
a  reasonable  curtailment  of  pack. 

I  don’t  think  it  ought  to  be  done  by  compulsion.  I  don’t 
believe  any  of  these  things  should  be  done  by  compulsion.  I 
don’t  believe  that  the  spirit  of  the  law  under  which  we  are  oper¬ 
ating,  or  getting  ready  to  operate  today,  is  a  spirit  of  com¬ 
pulsion.  The  law  says  that  an  industry  7miy  organize  itself, 
that  an  industry  may  adopt  a  code,  and  that  the  industry  may, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Pi'esident  of  the  United  States,  operate 
under  that  code  as  a  self-governing  body. 

I  think  perhaps  some  of  our  friends  in  Washington,  in  their 
zeal  to  put  this  thing  over,  have  gone  a  little  further  than  the 
law  requires,  or  even  further,  because  I  don’t  believe  that  there 
is  any  compulsion  about  it.  The  only  compulsion  is  a  license. 

If  you  read  the  law  carefully  you  will  find  that  that  license 
can  only  be  imposed  under  certain  quite  restricted  conditions. 
But  the  American  people,  the  American  industrialists,  have  seen 
fit,  and  wisely  I  think,  to  operate  very  largely  under  this  code 
system.  They  have  gotten  together  in  their  various  industries. 
They  have  worked  out  certain  plans.  They  are  working  them 
out.  They  expect  to  operate  under  them  for  their  common  good. 

My  feeling  is  that  this  is  an  emergency  measure — I  am  not 
a  lawyer  but  I  believe  that  the  highest  courts  in  the  land  will 
treat  this  as  an  emergency  measure  and  will  confine  it  to  the 
limits  of  the  emergency.  I  think  that  is  what  they  said  in  the 
Minnesota  case.  I  think  that  is  what  they  will  say  in  other 
cases.  Therefore,  if  we  don’t  like  the  code,  we  will  hope  that 
the  emergency  will  be  short-lived.  I  believe  the  emergency  is 
being  shortened  throughout  the  world.  I  believe  world  condi¬ 
tions  are  better  than  they  have  been  for  a  number  of  years. 

I  believe  conditions  in  this  country  are  better.  I  believe  business 
is  better.  I  believe  we  are  getting  along  toward  the  end  of  the 
depression,  toward  the  end  of  the  emergency. 

At  the  end  of  that  emergency  I  believe  that  we  will  go  back 
to  those  time-honored  principles  of  individual  initiative  that 
have  made  the  American  people  what  it  is. 

I  don’t  believe  that  the  American  people  are  going  to  stand 
for  anything  like  communism.  I  don’t  believe  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  will  stand  for  a  dictator.  (Applause.)  I  don’t 
believe  that  the  man  has  ever  been  born  who  can  dictate  to  the 
American  people.  (Applause.)  He  can  only  get  his  power, 
any  man  (and  I  speak  now  of  the  beloved  President  of  the 
United  States),  from  the  will  of  the  people.  I  don’t  believe 
that  there  exists  in  Frank  Roosevelt’s  heart  one  single  notion 
of  being  a  dictator.  I  don’t  believe  he  thinks  he  could  if  he 
would.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  would  if  he  could. 

At  anv  rate,  I  believe  that  the  common  sense,  the  calm,  delib¬ 
erate  judgment  and  experience  of  the  American  people,  as  they 
go  along  and  test  and  try  these  new  things,  will  determine  what 
life  under  them  is  going  to  be.  I  believe  that  we  will  keep 
anything  that  is  good,  and  anything  that  isn’t  good  we  will 
discard. 

I  honestly  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
a  stamina,  have  an  experience,  have  a  heritage,  have  a  birth¬ 
right  which  will  make  them  supreme  for  their  own  good  and 
for  the  upholding  of  righteousness  in  the  world. 

Now,  to  operate  under  these  codes  I  believe  that  an  industry 
should  be  self-governing.  I  believe  under  the  power  that  is 
given  to  it  by  the  law,  it  has  the  right  and  the  duty  and  the 
privilege  to  govern  itself  in  its  every-day  life.  I  believe  that 
the  way  to  get  along  with  this  thing  is  for  an  industry  to  gov¬ 
ern  itself,  the  American  ideas  of  unity,  of  majority  rule,  of 
coordinate  and  cooperative  effort  should  be  applied,  I  think 
the  industry  that  governs  itself,  polices  itself,  if  you  please, 
and  administers  its  affairs  in  accordance  with  the  code  of  its 
own  choosing  with  the  least  possible  ground  for  complaint  is 
the  one  that  is  going  to  get  along  the  best. 

Washington  is  busy.  How  busy,  only  those  of  us  know,  per¬ 
haps,  who  have  been  there.  They  are  not  looking  for  the  job 
of  policing  some  particular  industry.  They  want  you  to  do  it 
yourself.  They  want  us  all  to  do  it  ourselves.  If  they  have 
got  to  stop  and  listen  to  some  fellow  who  comes  down  there 
with  a  loud  yap  and  wants  papa  to  make  Willie  be  good,  it  is 
going  to  be  an  annoyance.  It  may  perhaps  produce,  well,  a 

(Continued  on  page  107) 
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The  American  Can  Company  surpassed  itself  this  year  at  the  twenty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the  National  Canners  Association  in  its  display  of  the  cans 
which  it  manufactures. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  display  which  occupied  the  entire  East  end  of  the  Grand  Ball  Room  of  the  Hotel  Stevens,  but  it  fails  to  convey 
the  Blitter  and  gleam  and  the  subtle  artistry  of  this  showing  of  cans  of  so  many  different  sizes  and  shapes. 

The  pictures  and  lithography  on  these  containers  attracted  much  favorable  comment,  and  visitors  were  amazed 
at  the  vast  variety  of  the  products  which  are  put  in  them. 

The  three  paintings  in  the  base  of  the  display  represented  the  harvesting  of  fruits 
and  sea  foods  and  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  to  go  in  cans,  and  the 
statues  of  heroic  size  seemed  in  keeping  with  this  colossal 
enterprise. 


A  Glimpse  at  The  Big  Show 


A  GLIMPSE  AT  THE  BIG  SHOW 

F  we  could  do  what  we  would  really  like  to  do  at  these 
Conventions  it  would  be  to  spend  our  time  in  the 
Big  Show,  chatting  leisurely  with  the  exhibitors,  and 
learning  the  particular,  strong  points  about  each  one 
of  the  things  or  machines  exhibited,  and  they  all  have 
mighty  interesting,  and  highly  important  features  of 
this  kind  if  you  can  get  the  story.  But  with  a  five-ring 
circus  running  every  day  of  this  Convention,  and  but 
two  of  us  to  “cover  it,”  with  the  main  job  to  report  the 
entire  proceedings,  what  else  could  we  do  but  keep  on 
that  job  of  reporting !  When  the  sessions  were  over  it 


was  evening  or  night,  and  the  Show  was  closed.  It 
was  a  case  of  duty  before  pleasure,  and  while  we  know 
the  Showmen  would  much  prefer  that  we  gave  them 
the  attention,  what  good  would  a  Convention  Issue  be 
if  it  did  not  report  the  Convention  ? 

We  invited  our  advertisers  particularly,  to  send  us 
a  description  of  the  things  they  exhibited,  but  most  of 
them  are  modest  fellows,  so  we  are  going  to  give  you 
a  brief  glimpse  of  what  we  saw  upon  our  few  visits, 
and  a  quick  circle  of  the  halls.  We’ll  take  them  alpha¬ 
betically.  They  will  all  be  advertisers  (you  can  find 
more  details  in  their  ads),  because  the  other  exhibi¬ 
tors  either  did  not  want  or  did  not  need  advertising. 
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Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New'  Haven,  Conn.,  had 
a  well  appointed  booth,  or  we  should  say  several  booths 
in  one,  as  it  takes  space  to  handle  their  many  friends 
and  customers — in  the  ballroom,  and  they  were  smil¬ 
ing  happily  over  the  success  of  the  many  improved 
strains  of  canners’  seeds  that  they  are  continually  in¬ 
troducing,  or  regularly  supplying.  This  great  house  is 
a  combination  of  some  of  the  most  famous  seed  grow¬ 
ers — and  especially  canners’  seeds — in  the  business, 
and  their  capacity  is  immense,  and  yet  it  is  being  tested 
this  year.  No  experienced  canner  hesitates  to  turn  to 
them  with  confidence  for  his  wants,  knowing  he  will 
get  the  quality  and  the  quantity,  if  it  is  to  be  gotten 
anywhere.  They  have  earned  this  in  the  many  years 
that  they  have  served  the  industry. 

*  *  * 

Ayars  Machine  Company,  Salem,  N.  J.,  made  an  ex¬ 
tensive  exhibit  of  their  long  line  of  filling  machines, 
for  which  they  have  been  famous  for  years.  They  have 
the  filler  for  any  product  going  into  cans :  peas,  beans, 
tomatoes,  soups,  tomato  juice,  small  fruits  and  w^hat- 
not.  And  tomato  canners  know  that  Ayars  has  the 
tomato  handling  machinery  they  want.  The  exhibit 
was  very  attractive,  as  the  machines  are  attractively 
built,  neat  and  w^orkman-like  in  appearance,  and  of 
tried  ability  as  cost  and  time  savers  and  producers  of 
quality  products. 

*  4:  « 

Berlin-Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.,  were  tucked 
away  in  the  far  corner  of  the  big  machinery  hall  down¬ 
stairs,  but  the  crowd  know's  these  products  and  finds 
its  way  there.  They  boast,  and  make  good,  that  they 
can  furnish  a  complete  line  of  canning  machinery  for 
any  product  or  any  part  of  a  line.  There  is  a  strength 
and  enduring  appearance  about  their  machines,  many 
of  which  were  on  exhibit,  down  even  to  the  process  ket¬ 
tles  and  crates,  w'hich  appeals  to  the  careful  buyer. 
Just  now  they  are  making  an  interesting  offer:  every 
canner  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  lowering  costs, 
and  stepping  up  quality  wherever  possible.  They  main¬ 
tain  a  famous  engineering  department,  and  they  are 
offering  this  without  cost  or  obligation :  to  go  over  your 
plant,  suggest  re-arrangements,  alterations  or  addi¬ 
tions.  It  is  worth  thinking  about,  and  may  save  you 
money. 

Frank  Chapman — ^the  firm — turned  up  unexpectedly 
Friday  morning  before  the  Convention,  when  even  his 
own  co-workers  thought  he  was  sailing  the  high  seas, 
in  his  famous  yacht,  on  the  trip  he  started  on  last  fall. 
Frank  won’t  like  this,  but  we  think  he  got  enough  down 
in  the  Carribean  Sea,  and  besides  he  could  not  stay 
away  from  a  canners’  convention.  If  ever  Wisconsin 
has  a  Democratic  Governor  it  will  likely  be  this  same 
Frank. 

*  *  * 

A  GOOD  BEAN  CUTTER 

A  LL  signs  at  the  Convention  seemed  to  point  defi- 
nitely  to  a  heavy  stringless  bean  pack  in  1934. 
/  \  Seedsmen  report  heavy  sales,  and  all  makers 

of  bean  supplies  and  machinery  report  heavy  bookings. 
There  must,  then,  be  heavy  buying  of  bean  cutters  and 
other  bean  handling  machinery. 


Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  have  improved  the 
Townsend  Bean  cutter  to  a  point  that  will  surprise 
many.  It  has  long  met  the  requirements  of  bean  can¬ 
ners,  but  it  meets  them  better  now,  producing  a  much 
improved  product,  and  at  a  saving  in  cost.  You  should 
know  these  machines  and  they  will  be  glad  to  answer 
all  questions  and  to  submit  evidence  of  what  others 
have  done  and  are  doing.  This  is  one  of  the  machines 
which  fits  into  the  plan  of  better  equipment  and  is 
within  the  reach  of  all  bean  canners.  Ask  early  or  you 
may  be  disappointed  on  delivery,  for  machinery  men 
are  getting  rushed. 

*  *  * 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company,  Chicago,  put  on 
a  real  exhibit.  They  have  been  telling  the  canners  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  make  their  own  cans  than  to  buy  them, 
and  they  showed  an  entire  can  making  line,  in  opera¬ 
tion,  and  did  it  attract  attention!  Cameron  has  the 
knack  of  building  really  handsome  machinery :  sturdy, 
smooth  working,  quietly  running  (except  where  the 
cans  rattle  along)  and  it  grips  you.  The  whole  line  is 
there,  ending  with  an  up-to-the-minute  seamer  that 
not  only  has  the  speed  required  but  gave  occular  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  visitor  that  it  does  perfect  work,  because 
the  cans  it  was  heading,  in  the  line,  were  going  to  the 
tester,  right  in  front  of  your  eyes,  and  coming  out 
proven  tight.  That  was  a  side-show,  not  particularly 
intended,  but  the  wide-awake  canner  caught  it. 

Mr.  Cameron  who  has  been  at  this  for  years,  is  now 
being  assisted  by  his  sturdy  boys  and  they  are  step¬ 
ping  right  into  line.  The  whole  world  is  going  into 
the  packing  of  canned  foods,  and  Cameron  has  been 
sending  his  machinery  all  around  the  globe  to  help  this 
laudable  and  sensible  effort. 

i|<  4>  * 

Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  The 
man  whom  everybody  knows,  Sam  F.  Ryder,  “the 
Viner  man,”  was  not  at  the  Convention  this  year,  be¬ 
ing  away  on  a  world-circling  trip,  with  Mrs.  Ryder, 
and  everyone  hoped  that  they  are  enjoying  it  to  the 
utmost.  But  their  representatives  put  on  a  dandy 
show,  down  in  Machinery  Hall,  showing  the  always 
interesting  small  model  of  their  famous  Viner,  with  all 
the  latest  improvements,  which  means  so  much  to  care¬ 
ful  pea  canners.  And  for  the  first  time  we  can  remem¬ 
ber,  or  are  wb  wrong,  their  Bean  Snippers  were  on 
show,  new  designs  with  greater  capacity,  and  they  at¬ 
tracted  not  only  attention,  but  orders  in  plenty. 

4:  4:  4: 

Continental  Can  Company — at  your  service  every¬ 
where — maintained  a  beautifully  appointed  booth,  cov¬ 
ering  one  corner  of  the  great  banquet  hall  and  they 
needed  it  as  a  lounging  place  for  their  host  of  friends. 
It  was  just  a  big  drawing  room,  with  palms,  settees, 
comfortable  chairs,  telephones  and  every  convenience. 
The  Continental  “boys”  hold  a  place  of  affection 
throughout  the  whole  industry,  and  they  were  all  on 
hand  to  meet  and  greet  and  to  entertain  their  friends. 
Continental  cans  and  the  machines  to  close  them,  and 
the  service  that  goes  with  them,  are  so  well  known  as 
to  need  no  mention,  even  in  passing. 
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Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company,  Bozeman,  Mont.,  had 
an  attractive  booth  in  the  Foyer  adjoining  the  ball¬ 
room,  and  they  seemed  busy  merely  entertaining  their 
many  friends.  They  have  been  producing  the  kind  of 
pea  seed  that  produces  confidence,  and  as  a  result  they 
are  all  sold  up  for  ’34  and  are  busy  taking  growing 
orders  for  the  1934  crop,  delivery  in  1935.  Pretty  hard 
to  get  a  better  “recommend”  than  that.  And,  what  is 
more,  knowing  customers  are  taking  no  chances  on  be¬ 
ing  left  out,  and  so  their  business  for  1935  is  great ! 

*  *  * 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  had  a  neatly 
appointed  double  booth  in  the  grand  ballroom,  and 
when  canners  had  an  opportunity  to  get  away  from  the 
meetings,  they  assembled  there.  This  big  and  experi¬ 
enced  can  making  concern  has  a  host  of  customers  who 
have  learned  what  it  means  to  keep  their  business 
there,  the  dependability  and  quality  of  the  cans,  regu¬ 
larly  and  continuously  supplied.  They  have  been  forced 
to  add  to  their  factory  capacity  year  after  year,  but 
when  increasing  business  makes  added  capacity  neces¬ 
sary  they  built  another  plant.  They  know  canners 
must  have  their  cans  when  they  want  them,  and  they 
see  that  the  cans  are  there  as  wanted.  And  that  is  the 
sort  of  good  management  that  builds  and  builds  for 
permanency. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Company,  Kewaunee, 
Wis.,  had  what  they  knew  to  be  a  small  Hamachek 
Viner,  but  visitors  who  do  not  can  peas,  found  diffi¬ 
culty  in  believing  the  “small”  part  of  the  claim.  It 
“run”  showing  the  experienced  pea  canner  the  tricks 
which  mean  the  savings  of  those  small  peas — and  all 
of  ’em — that  make  the  fine  qualities.  And  they  thrash 
lima  beans  on  these  machines.  No  one  could  run  a  pea 
cannery  without  a  “viner,”  and  no  one  would  attempt 
to  can  lima  beans  without  one.  And  the  feeding  of  the 
vines  to  these  machines  is  an  important  point.  The 
Hamachek  Viner  Feeder,  as  you  might  easily  suppose, 
does  that  task  to  best  possible  advantage.  The  one 
machine  compliments  the  other.  And  they  don’t  stop 
there — ^that  is  not  the  Hamachek  icay.  Frank  Hama¬ 
chek  has  been  notable  for  his  thoroughness  in  every¬ 
thing  he  ever  undertook.  They  take  care  of  the  pea 
vines  after  the  peas  have  been  removed — with  an  En¬ 
silage  Distributor  which  “stacks”  the  vines  for  ensil¬ 
age.  This  year  their  special  exhibit  was  the  Viner 
Power  Unit,  equipped  with  a  Waukesha  Engine,  fur¬ 
nishing  dependable,  steady  power  at  low  cost.  Every¬ 
body  is  always  glad  to  see  Frank  Hamachek,  Sr. — and 
his  sons  too ;  for  he  is  a  unique  and  lovable  character, 
his  beneficances  over  a  long  life,  towards  his  neigh¬ 
bors  and  fellow  men,  showing  in  his  personality.  He 
is  always  serene  and  happy. 

♦  *  * 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corporation,  Cedarburg, 
Wis.,  showed  in  their  booth,  downstairs  in  Machinery 
Hall,  a  line  of  pea,  corn,  kraut  and  other  handling 
machinery,  principally  filling,  that  attracts  everyone’s 
attention.  They  have  put  a  lot  of  thought  and  study 
into  the  making  of  their  machines.  They  are  not  only 


made  of  the  finest  materials,  in  an  expert  manner,  but 
they  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be  taken  apart 
for  cleaning,  and  reassembled  in  the  simplest  sort  of 
manner.  There  is  nothing  crude  about  any  of  their 
long  line  of  Quality  Pea  Graders,  pea,  bean,  corn,  and 
similar  product  fillers.  They  have  the  only  auto¬ 
matic  sauer  kraut  handling  and  filling  machine;  be¬ 
sides  corn  cutters,  etc.  But  the  interesting  exhibit  this 
time,  in  line  with  something  new,  featured  The  Hanson 
Three  Quality  Grader  for  peas.  To  absolutely  sepa¬ 
rate  peas  into  Fancy,  Extra-Standard  and  Standard 
grades,  definitely  and  distinctly  means  much  to  every 
man  who  ever  attempted  to  can  peas.  If  you  have  not 
acquainted  yourself  with  this  really  new  machine, 
write  them  because  you  owe  it  to  yourself. 

«  «  • 

Karl  Kiefer  Machine  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
This  booth  was  the  mecca  of  condiment,  preserve  and 
juice  makers.  They  showed  the  Kiefer  Catsup  and 
Tomato  Juice  Filler,  an  improved  method  of  vacuum 
filling  without  waste,  either  in  materials  or  bottles — 
and  it  caught  the  experienced  eye  of  the  careful  pack¬ 
er.  Makers  of  mayonnaise,  mustard,  jelly,  apple  but¬ 
ter,  and  even  in  the  meat  line  for  packing  lard,  stopped 
and  became  interested  in  the  Vari-Visco  Filler  which 
handles  all  these  prodircts,  only  as  many  have  dreamed 
of  handling  them.  They  have  undergone  every  test 
that  a  machine  of  such  kind  could  experience,  and  they 
remain  the  choice. 

We  sometimes  think  that  the  name  “Ernie”  Finch 
is  better  known  than  his  trade  name,  but  it  is  all  the 
same,  and  he  doesn’t  care  whether  you  use  the  ma¬ 
chines  (or  inquire  about  them)  through  his  well  known 
position  in  the  industry  or  through  the  company — all 
he  is  anxious  about  is  that  you  have  the  best. 

*  *  * 

LANDRETH  CELEBRATES  150th  ANNIVERSARY 

IN  celebration  of  their  150th  year  of  continuous  ser¬ 
vice  as  seed  growers,  for  this  industry  and  for  mar¬ 
ket  growers,  the  D.  Landreth  Seed  Company,  Bris¬ 
tol,  Pa.,  has  printed  a  handsome  and  elaborate  catalog 
reviewing  their  history  and  showing  their  whole  line 
of  seeds,  the  growing  grounds,  trial  plots  and  breeding 
grounds,  just  outside  of  Philadelphia. 

You  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  this  catalog,  and  they 
will  gladly  send  one  if  you  request  it. 

It  means  something  to  have  been  able  to  meet  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  growers  everywhere  over 
so  long  a  period.  Think  of  the  problems  they  have 
solved  in  that  time ;  the  pests  and  blights  and  enemies 
of  growing  crops  they  have  met  and  conquered  since 
first  they  began,  way  back  in  1784.  And  the  same  fam¬ 
ily  is  still  at  the  helm  of  this  fine  old  business.  Re¬ 
cently  they  called  to  their  assistance  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  notable  plant  experts,  “Hall”  Mills  formerly  of 
Cornell  University  Agricultural  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
That  was  done  to  doubly  insure  the  best  possible  for 
their  customers.  Users  know  Landreth’s  depend¬ 
ability. 
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F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  had 
a  handsome  exhibit  of  their  full  line  of  attractive  ma¬ 
chinery,  in  the  Foyer  to  the  Machinery  Hall  down¬ 
stairs.  And  were  they  busy!  You  know  the  tomato 
product  men  said  they  wanted  no  restriction  on  their 
output  this  year,  and  they  were  just  hungry  for  juice 
and  product  machinery,  and  they  know  that  Langsen¬ 
kamp  had  what  they  wanted.  So  the  Colossal  Pulper 
came  in  for  constant  attention.  And  they  had  the  full 
list  of  their  famous  tomato  handling  machines:  pulp- 
ers,  finishers,  juice  extractors,  fillers,  chile-sauce  ma¬ 
chines,  kook-more  coils  and  tanks.  Don’t  be  afraid  to 
ask  them  for  anything  in  pulp  or  juice  making  and 
handling  machinery.  They  are  proud  of  their  work 
and  you  will  be  proud  of  the  machine. 

*  *  * 

Leonard  Seed  Company,  Chicago,  —  was  one  of  us 
over  against  the  far  wall  of  the  Banquet  Hall,  and 
possibly  the  busiest  booth  in  that  row,  for  there  always 
seemed  to  be  serious,  intent  visitors,  evidently  drop¬ 
ping  orders.  This  is  one  of  the  old  and  well  known 
seed  houses  of  the  business  having  introduced  some  of 
the  most  famous  strains  now  used.  Canners  know  this 
and  a  long  line  of  customers  keeps  them  busy. 

*  *  * 

Metal  Package  Corporation,  Baltimore,  New  York 
and  elsewhere,  had  one  of  the  unique  and  artistic  booths 
of  the  show,  fronting  you  as  you  entered  the  grand 
ball  room.  A  robot,  apparently  made  of  cans  turned 
in  welcome  to  everyone  passing.  This  big  can  com¬ 
pany  is  steadily  adding  to  its  number  of  customers  as 
the  industry  learns  the  quality  of  those  same  cans,  the 
sort  of  fine  service  that  goes  with  them,  even  down  to 
Laboratory  work  on  products  for  their  customers.  And 
they  have  a  very  popular  corps  of  representatives,  as 
well  as  principals,  and  they  were  all  present,  and  kept 
busy. 

This  company  makes  not  only  the  full  line  of  pack¬ 
ers’  cans,  in  all  sizes  and  shapes,  but  is  a  tremendous 
producer  of  tin  specialties  of  an  unending  variety.  In 
the  production  of  many  of  the  present  day  popular 
fancy  foods  there  is  a  demand  for  special  packages,  and 
the  Metal  Package  Corporation  can  take  care  of  you 
in  any  such  demands. 

*  *  * 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio,  have  a  corner  on  the 
corner  of  the  downstairs  exhibition  room,  to  the  right 
as  you  enter.  There  they  have  shown  their  famous 
line  of  Corn  Handling  and  Labeling  Machinery  since 
we  first  went  to  the  Hotel  Stevens,  which  means  since 
that  hotel  was  first  opened.  The  Morral  Huskers  are 
standard  machines,  and  so  are  the  Morral  Corn  Cut¬ 
ters  for  both  whole  grain  and  cream  style  corn,  and 
the  Morral  Fillers  and  the  Morral  Labeling  Machine. 
The  two  brothers  are  quiet  and  thoughtful  but  they  are 
keen  business  men,  keeping  pace  with  the  times,  as  do 
their  various  machines. 

*  *  * 

Phillips  Can  Company,  Cambridge,  Md.,  had  a  double 
booth,  neatly  furnished,  and  they  needed  room  for  the 
Messrs.  Phillips,  brothers,  and  sons,  are  themselves  big 


men,  always  happy  and  with  a  greeting  that  is  good 
to  experience.  Everybody  in  the  east,  at  least,  knows 
them  and  their  big  can  plant  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  canning  region,  the  Peninsula  of  Maryland  and 
Delaware.  But  they  are  becoming  even  better  known 
among  wholesale,  retail  and  consumer  trade  of  the 
country  through  their  rapidly  becoming  famous  line  of 
fine  canned  foods.  They  are  doing  a  consumer  adver¬ 
tising  job  that  might  be  used  as  a  model,  for  they  are 
producing  permanent  results  for  their  whole  line.  They 
started  on  quality,  and  are  building  permanently. 

4>  * 

TUBS,  CRATES,  BASKETS,  HAMPERS 

HE  above  is  the  title  of  a  neat  folder  describing 
the  varied  assortment  of  vegetable  and  fruit  hand¬ 
ling  hampers  made  by  the  Planters  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  you  ought  to  have 
a  copy  in  front  of  you.  You  may  not  know  that  this 
is  the  largest  producer  of  packages  of  this  kind  in  the 
country,  which  means  in  the  world.  And  they  are  the 
only  basket  makers  members  of  the  Canning  Machin¬ 
ery  and  Supplies  Association.  They  are  an  aggressive, 
up  and  hustling  concern  and  Mr.  French  who  repre¬ 
sents  them,  and  is  Sales  Manager  of  the  firm,  made 
many  friends  at  the  Convention.  Their  hand-made  and 
machine  made  tomato  picking  baskets  always  attract 
attention. 

They  have  three  immense  plants  in  the  vicinity  of 
Portsmouth,  With  a  total  warehouse  capacity  of  over 
2500  carloads  of  made  up  packages.  We  use  to  like 
to  “kid”  the  label  salesmen  about  not  accepting  any 
order  for  less  than  a  carload — because  such  orders 
were  so  scarce,  but  Mr.  French  thinks  nothing  of  tak¬ 
ing  an  order  for  ten  carloads  at  a  time,  and  even  larg¬ 
er.  They  supply  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  leading 
canners. 

To  show  you  the  kind  of  people,  these  soft-spoken 
gentlemen,  with  the  Virginia  drawl,  are,  we  need  but 
mention  that  last  year  they  called  in  to  Portsmouth  all 
their  representatives,  from  every  section — covering  the 
country — and  entertained  them  for  two  days,  as  their 
guests  from  the  moment  they  left  home,  until  they 
were  back  again,  on  the  job,  filled  with  enthusiasm  on 
what  they  saw,  the  capacity  and  the  facilities  of  the 
plants,  as  well  as  for  the  hospitality  of  their  hosts. 
Result:  1933  a  banner  year  in  business. 

And  they  are  going  to  do  that  again  this  spring. 
That’s  the  kind  of  a  live-wire  house  to  have  behind  your 
basket  and  hamper  supply  for  1934. 

4>  *  * 

THAT  LATEST  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN  LINE 

NE  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  exhibit  was  the  showing  of  more  than 
twenty  machines,  many  of  them  exhibited  for 
the  first  time,  by  A.  K.  Robins  &  Company  of  Balti¬ 
more. 

In  the  foreground  of  one  section  of  the  exhibit 
was  the  line  of  Tuc-Robins  Whole-Grain  Corn  Can¬ 
ning  Machinery,  now  sold  exclusively  in  this  country 
by  the  Robins  concern. 
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The  center  of  the  exhibit  was  the  Tuc-Robins  Corn 
Silking-Cleaning-Washing  and  Screening  machine,  a 
machine  embodying  revolutionary  principles  and  ex¬ 
hibited  for  the  first  time  at  a  canners’  convention.  The 
machine  combines  the  use  of  air,  water  and  electric- 
vibration  in  a  scientific  arrangement  that  secures  the 
desired  results  without  injury  to  the  corn  and  with 
the  minimum  of  waste.  In  this  machine  the  corn 
first  passes  through  blasts  of  air  while  being  screened 
four  times  for  the  removal  of  husks,  cobs,  silks,  and 
chaff.  The  cut  corn  then  drops  into  a  flotation  washer 
of  a  twin-screw  type  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
cob  tissues  from  the  cut  corn.  While  the  machine 
uses  no  more  water  than  do  other  machines  of  the 
flotation  type,  yet  the  volume  of  water  available  for 
separation  purposes  is  virtually  double  that  available 
in  any  other  machine,  thereby  insuring  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  separation  of  greater  volume  with  less  waste. 
From  the  flotation  washer,  the  corn  passes  over  a  fine 
screen  that  is  electrically  vibrated  at  very  high  speed 
and  which  rinses  the  corn  and  screens  out  the  finer 
particles  undesirable  in  the  can  from  an  appearance 
standpoint.  The  principle  of  electrical  vibration  is 
applied  here  for  the  first  time  in  the  canning  industry. 

In  addition  were  shown  the  well  known  Tuc 
Husker;  the  Tuc  Cutter,  which  enables  the  packing 
of  fancy  whole-grain  corn  from  the  field-run  through¬ 
out  the  season;  ,the  Tuc-Robins  Corn  Washer,  for 
washing  before  cutting ;  the  Tuc  Trimmers,  both  foot- 
operated  and  motor-driven;  and  the  Robins  Picking 
Table  and  Conveyor. 

The  Ayars  New  Perfection  Filler  was  exhibited  in 
an  adjoining  booth,  while  the  Universal  Exhauster, 
which  completes  the  Tuc-Robins  line  of  Whole-Grain 
equipment,  was  not  exhibited. 

During  the  week  many  cutting  bees  of  whole-grain 
corn  were  held  in  this  booth,  all  illustrating  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Tuc-Dothitt  theory  of  operation  in  the 
packing  of  whole-grain  corn  over  the  other  theories 
under  which  this  product  is  packed. 

*  *  * 

Scott  Viner  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  occupied  their 
usual  booth  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  as  you  entered  the 
Machinery  Hall,  and  were  showing  a  section  of  the 
Scott-Carmichael  Washer-Elevator,  one  of  the  notable 
improvements  in  factory  handling  machinery,  used  to 
convey  and  to  wash  at  the  same  time  green  peas,  and, 
as  well,  whole  grain  corn,  cut  string  beans,  dry  beans, 
hominy,  etc.  This  represents  really  modern  handling 
machinery,  doing  two  jobs  at  once,  and  keeping  the 
factory  cleaner  in  doing  them.  And  of  course  they 
showed,  by  photos,  the  famous  Scott  Improved  Viners, 
Viner  Feeders,  and  a  large  line  of  tried  and  approved 
machinery,  including  the  Scott-Urshel  Beet  Harvesters. 

What  you  do  not  know,  possibly,  is  that  while  popu¬ 
lar  “Thom”  Scott  was  waiting  for  orders,  last  year, 
and  which  did  not  come,  he  wanted  to  keep  his  force 
busy  and  so  decided  to  go  into  the  making  of  wooden 
beer  kegs,  and  now  he  is  turning  them  out  at  some¬ 
thing  like  500  per  day  and  making  nice  money  on  them ! 
Meantime  canning  machinery  orders  have  come  on  with 


a  rush,  and  he  is  puzzled  how  to  take  care  of  them.  But 
you  can  depend  upon  “Thom,”  and  his  associates ;  they 
will  not  disappoint  a  buyer. 

*  «  * 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Company,  Baltimore,  are  reaping 
a  rich  reward  for  their  patient  adherence  to  quality 
work  on  canners’  labels,  and  promptness  and  dependa¬ 
bility  on  deliveries.  Canners  know  that  they  can  pro¬ 
duce  beautiful  labels.  Their  fame  has  spread  so  far 
that  they  are  today  printing  labels  for  canners  of  sal¬ 
mon,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  have  customers  at  many 
points  in  between  that  far-away  point  and  their  home 
office.  So,  as  might  have  been  expected,  their  double 
booth,  attractively  decorated,  in  the  grand  ball  room 
was  quite  constantly  filled  with  visitors  and  customers, 
and  the  rather  large  force  they  had  at  the  Convention, 
was  kept  on  the  jump.  They  have  an  excellent,  day¬ 
light  plant,  with  all  modern  facilities,  and  they  do  not 
over-reach  on  business,  never  disappointing  anyone. 
That  is  what  has  built  their  business  steadily  year  after 
year.  But  get  that  order  in  early! 

*  «  « 

Taylor  Instrument  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The 
crowds  that  were  found  at  this  booth  were  not  all  be¬ 
cause  “Fred”  Taylor  was  President  of  the  Canning 
Machinery  and  Supplies  Association,  as  popular  as  he 
is.  But  canners  knew  that  this  was  headquarters  for 
heat  control  apparatus — thermometers  to  most  of  you ; 
and  they  wanted  to  see  the  Recording  Thermometers 
which  make  an  accurate  record  of  every  separate  batch 
put  through  the  process  kettles.  That  record  is  in¬ 
valuable  to  any  thinking  canner,  for  the  needle  will 
not  lie,  and  as  these  records  are  filed  away  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  go  back  and  to  check  any  process  time,  where 
trouble  may  have  come  to  a  batch  of  goods.  The  Tay¬ 
lor  Instrument  Company  can  furnish  any  heat  control 
and  recording  system  for  the  largest  or  the  smallest 
factory,  and  they  are  experts,  always  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  give  free  advice.  Ask  them. 

«  «  * 

A  $600,000  INSURANCE  REFUND 

HOSE  canners,  machinery  men  and  others  who 
carry  their  insurance — or  part  of  it — with  Can¬ 
ners  Exchange  Subscribers  at  Warner  Inter-Insur¬ 
ance  Bureau,  found  a  pleasant  surprise  upon  their  re¬ 
turn  home  from  the  Convention.  A.  check  represent¬ 
ing  about  one-third  of  the  premium  was  on  their  desks, 
as  the  refund  for  1933!  Warner  returned  over 
$600,000.00  to  subscribers  for  1933.  and  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  insurance  plan  has  returned  more  than 
$10,000,000.00. 

Think  of  that  as  a  saving!  And  all  the  while  the 
insured  has  enjoyed  the  finest  kind  of  protection,  equal 
to  the  best  that  any  old-line  insurance  company  could 
afford.  They  have  always  been  able  to  pay  all  claims 
promptly,  and  since  they  are  familiar  with  and  know 
the  industry,  are  able  to  adjust  losses  more  quickly 
and  fairly  than  the  usual  ordinary  company  could  do. 

Why  any  canner  fails  to  use  this  insurance  has 
always  been  beyond  us.  You  can’t  get  better  protec¬ 
tion,  and  you  save  heavily  on  the  cost.  Ask  Lansing 
B.  Warner,  Inc.,  540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  for 
details. 
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EXHIBIT  OF  SPRACUE-SELLS  CORPORATION,  DIVISION 
OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

Located  at  the  left  (as  usual)  as  one  entered  the  hall, 
Sprague-Sells  Corporation  put  on  one  of  the  outstanding 
exhibits  of  the  big  show,  displaying  only  new  and  improved 
equipment,  including  the  following  machines: 

No.  50  and  No,  100  Super  Pulper 
No.  50  and  No.  100  Super  Finisher 
No.  50  Super  Tomato  Juice  Extractor 
Syrague-Lowe  New  Style  Coils 
Hi-Pressure  Tomato  Washer 
Hi-Speed  Juice  Filler 
Improved  Hand  Pack  Filler 
Universal  Corn  Cutter 
Improved  Super  Husker 
Hi-Speed  Corn  Filler 
Non-Corrosive  Syrup  and  Brine  System 
Twin  Reel  Cloverleaf  Pea  Grader 
Lewis  Quality  Pea  Grader 
Aphis  Control  Equipment 
Shaker  Washer  with  Grid  Screen 
Model  8  Silker 
Peerless  Rotary  Washer 
A-B  Weight  Checking  Machine 
Combination  Washer-Cleaner  for  Whole  Grain 
Their  new  Universal  Corn  Cutter  which  cuts  either  cream 
style  or  whole  grain  corn  was  displayed  in  a  beautiful  setting 
on  the  stairway  just  west  of  their  booth.  It  is  said  that  more 
actual  orders  were  booked  for  this  machine  than  for  any  other 
on  display  at  the  Convention  and  the  facilities  of  the  new 
Sprague-Sells  plant  at  Hoopeston,  Illinois,  will  be  taxed  to  fill 
the  demand  for  these  new  corn  cutters  this  year. 

Second  only  to  the  corn  cutter  in  interest  attraction  was  the 
striking  line  of  new  Super  Pulpers,  Super  Finishers  and  Super 
Juice  Extractors  displayed  for  the  first  time.  A  radical  de¬ 
parture  from  ordinary  pulping  and  finishing  methods  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  these  machines,  to  achieve  tremendous  capacity  and 
utmost  efficiency. 


The  A-B  Weight  Checking  Machine  which  detects  either 
underweight  or  overweight  cans,  received  much  attention  from 
milk  canners  and  others  whose  need  of  equipment  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  acute. 

The  latest  improved  Super  Husker  was  displayed  actually 
operating  on  green  coi'n.  Models  of  many  of  the  older  items  in 
the  Sprague-Sells  line  were  shown. 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation  were  represented  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion  by  the  following:  Ogden  S.  Sells,  Neal  S.  Sells,  Thomas 
Martin,  Frank  J.  Fay,  James  Q.  Leavitt,  Harold  R.  Lewis, 
Harry  Maney,  John  A.  Menke,  George  E.  Pellam,  H.  C.  Ran¬ 
dall,  Millar  W.  Sells,  Joseph  Bucher,  Frank  Tullar,  Edward 
Bauer,  Frank  C.  Wallace,  Miss  M.  L.  Zeller,  F.  E.  Rundle. 

Sprague-Sells  announced  at  the  Convention  the  publishing  of 
a  new  general  catalog  No.  200.  Copies  are  now  ready  and  will 
be  sent  on  request  to  anyone  writing  them  at  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

•  *  * 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn.,  drew  a  crowd 
to  their  booth  in  the  ball  room,  because  early  in  the 
Convention  Mr.  Woodruff  was  hit  by  an  automobile 
while  on  the  street  in  Chicago  and  reported  badly  in¬ 
jured.  “But  you  can’t  keep  a  good  man  down”  and 
he  was  back  on  the  job,  by  Thursday,  smilingly  assur¬ 
ing  his  host  of  friends  that  he  had  not  been  killed. 
But  the  accident  did  one  thing:  it  kept  Charlie  Guelf 
from  making  an  all-time  record.  Charlie  was  so  busy 
at  their  Toledo  branch,  taking  care  of  a  heap  of  orders 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  come  to  the  Convention !  In 
the  words  of  the  ingenu:  “can  you  imagine?”  Charlie 
Guelf  not  at  a  Convention?  No  one  living  has  ever 
seen  that  happen,  and  we  hope  it  never  does. 
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Woodruff  seeds  always  grow  a  lot  of  crops  for  this 
canning  industry,  and  it  is  our  guess  they  will  grow 
more  than  ever  this  season.  They  know  what  the  can- 
ners  need,  and  they  take  care  of  them. 

«  *  « 

THE  KYLER  LABELING  MACHINE 

The  high  speed  and  smooth  working  of  the  Kyler 
Labeler  attracted  much  attention — and  a  quite 
comfortable  number  of  orders.  The  few  parts  to 
the  machine  made  many  marvel.  It  is  substantially 
built  with  no  small  or  delicate  parts,  and  Mr.  Kyler 
says  that  they  hardly  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  repair 
order  on  machines  that  have  been  running  for  five  or 
six  years. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out:  “There  are  but  two  run¬ 
ning  spur  gears  and  two  sprockets  in  the  complete 
drive;  a  positive,  mechanical  label  feed,  and  a  label 
feed  control  which  cannot  vary.  The  machine  is  auto¬ 
matically  controlled,  making  it  impossible  to  jam  the 
machine  with  cans.  It  has  a  speed  higher  than  any 
canner  requires.”  They  have  been  busy  for  months 
trying  to  keep  up  with  orders. 

With  a  Kyler  Boxing  Machine  hitched  up  tandem 
with  the  Kyler  Labeler  any  canner  is  ready  to  cut  the 
time  and  the  cost  in  his  shipping  department. 

The  machines  are  made  by  the  Westminster  Machine 
Works  (A.  H.  Kyler),  Westminster,  Md.,  and  any 
questions  will  be  gladly  answered  or  information  fur¬ 
nished. 

AMUSEMENTS 

(  Continued  From  page  100  ) 

spanking  before  you  get  through.  I  don’t  think  that  is  the 
thing  we  want  to  do.  I  think  we  want  to  invoke  just  as  little 
of  the  power,  the  police  power,  the  enforcing  power  of  the 
United  States  Government  as  possible. 

It  makes  me  think  of  a  story  I  heard  one  time.  There  was 
a  preacher  and  a  judge  debating  between  themselves  which  one 
of  them  had  the  more  influence  and  the  more  power. 

The  preacher  finally  said,  “Your  Honor,  I  can  consign  men 
to  hell;  you  can  only  send  them  to  jail.” 

The  judge  said,  “Sure,  Your  Reverance,  but  when  I  send 
them  to  jail,  they  go.”  (Laughter.) 

Therefore,  I  don’t  believe  in  having  them  send  me  to  jail. 

I  understand  this  (and  in  saying  this  I  am  touching,  per¬ 
haps,  on  something  that  is  your  business  and  not  mine) :  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  question  as  to  where  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  was  going  to  land  in  its  code,  whether  it  should  be  under 
the  A.  A.  A.  or  the  N.  R.  A.  or  P.  D.  Q.  or  X.  Y.  Z.  or  some¬ 
thing  else.  I  am  sure  I  don’t  know,  but  I  understand  there  has 
been  an  effort  to  put  you  under  some  other  code,  under  the 
wholesale  grocers’  code,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  canning  industry  is  big  enough  and  important 
enough  and  virile  enough  to  have  a  code  of  its  own  (applause) 
that  it  can  administer,  and  it  does  not  have  to  have  somebody 
else,  particularly  some  of  its  customers,  tell  it  how  it  is  going 
to  run  its  business.  (Applause.)  I  feel  very  sure  about  that. 

If  it  is  my  privilege  to  give  any  advice  tonight  I  would  say, 
wherever  you  go,  under  A.  A.  A.  or  N.  R.  A.,  have  your  own 
code,  elect  your  own  governors,  administer  your  own  code  in 
your  own  way,  and  stand  or  fall  by  your  wisdom  or  folly.  That 
would  be  my  feeling  about  it. 

I  guess  that  is  about  enough  for  me  to  say  tonight.  Again, 
I  am  glad  to  have  been  here,  and  I  wish  you  a  happy  evening. 
I  know  this  house  is  going  to  do  the  best  they  can  to  give  you 
a  fine  show.  They  certainly  are  giving  you  a  fine  setting.  We 
never  have  dealt  anywhere  with  any  theater  where  there  was 
more  courteous  consideration  of  our  wants  and  a  more  evident 
desire  to  take  care  of  our  guests  well,  than  right  here.  I  feel 
like  saying  that  because  it  has  been  so  marked  and  so  outstand¬ 
ing. 

With  a  “God  bless  you”  which  is  good  for  this  year  and  many 
more,  I  will  say  good-night.  (Applause.) 


CLAYTON  ENGLAR 


CALIFORNIA’S  CAIN,  MARYLAND’S  LOSS 

CALIFORNIA  Here  I  Come”  was  the  theme 
song  of  a  dinner  tendered  to  Clayton  H. 
Englar  by  his  many  friends  in  Baltimore,  and 
in  the  canning  industry.  The  occasion  was  a  cele¬ 
bration  of  his  leaving  to  assume  greater  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  General  Sales  Manager  of  Continental’s  Paci¬ 
fic  Coast  Operations. 

“Clayt”,  as  he  is  so  widely  known,  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  The  Continental  Can  Company  for  the 
past  twenty-two  years,  all  of  which  has  been  spent 
in  the  Baltimore  sales  district.  During  that  time, 
he  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  further  the  aims 
of  the  industry  and  has  earned  the  deep  respect  of  all 
those  important  in  the  canning  circles. 

So,  it  was  a  natural  impulse  that  prompted  his 
friends  to  show  their  appreciation  through  the  med¬ 
ium  of  this  farewell  dinner. 

Over  a  hundred  friends  assembled,  February  2nd, 
at  7.30  o’clock  P.  M.  at  the  Hotel  Lord  Baltimore,  and 
from  then  on  until  long  past  midnight  each  vied  with 
the  other  in  offering  congratulations  and  expressing 
regrets  at  his  leaving. 

There  was  plenty  of  raillery  and  some  very  touch¬ 
ing  moments,  when  such  prominent  speakers  as. 
Governor  Ritchie,  Brigadier  General  M.  A.  Reckord, 
F-  Gladden  Searle,  Continental  Can  Company,  H.  W. 
Crebbs  and  F.  D.  Throop,  American  Can  Company, 
Carl  Cooling,  Metal  Package  Corporation,  Toast  Mas¬ 
ter  Robert  (Bob)  A.  Sindall,  and  others,  paid  their 
tribute  to  this  friendship. 

The  climax  of  the  evening  was  a  presentation  of  a 
very  beautiful  watch  and  chain,  suitably  inscribed, 
by  State  Attorney  H.  O’Connor. 

Mr.  Englar,  will  assume  his  new  duties  the  latter 
part  of  February,  and  will  make  his  headquarters  at 
155  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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EDITORIALS 

TOO  OPTIMISTIC — ^Yes,  we  have  to  bow  our  head 
and  admit  our  fault:  we  thought  it  possible,  by 
postponing  this  Convention  Issue  from  the  5th  to 
the  12th,  to  give  the  industry  the  Canners’s  Basic 
Code,  and  the  Marketing  Agreements  for  the  various 
products,  all  under  this  one  cover  for  convenience  and 
permanent  reference ;  not  that  we  thought  these  instru¬ 
ments  would  have  been  accepted,  signed  and  put  into 
law  by  the  Government  bodies  by  that  time,  but  that 
they  would  be  in  such  form  that  the  minor  changes 
which  might  be  made  before  signature  would  be  just 
that — very  minor ;  in  other  words  that  the  forms  would 
have  been  fully  agreed  upon  by  the  industry,  and 
merely  waiting  the  signature  of  the  President.  Whether 
we  were  too  optimistic  or  had  too  exalted  an  opinion 
of  our  industry,  we  leave  to  your  decision. 

We  give  you  the  draft  of  the  Canners’  Basic  Code 
that  is  undergoing  its  public  hearing  in  Washington 
as  we  write  this,  and  we  believe  it  will  go  through 
and  be  signed  substantially  as  printed  in  this  issue. 
No  one  ever  dreamed  that  these  Marketing  Agreements 
would  hang  from  January  22nd,  the  date  set  for  the 
first  conference  with  the  Government  men,  to  this  date, 
particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  planting  and 
contracting  dates  are  not  only  here,  but  in  some  cases 
long  since  passed.  It  was  supposed  that  this  would 
hasten  action,  and  cut  short  unnecessary  debate. 

The  Corn  Canners  have  their  Agreement  in  shape 
and  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration,  and  is  scheduled  for  a  hearing 
at  the  Mayfiower  Hotel,  Connecticut  Avenue  and  De- 
Sales  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  9:30  A.  M.,  at 
which  time  all  interested  parties  will  be  heard  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  agreement.  In  the  Corn 
Agreement  minimum  prices  to  the  growers  have  been 
set  for  each  variety.  They  have  also  agreed  to  work 
on  the  allocation  basis  for  the  control  of  production. 
This  will  be  based  on  their  average  pack,  during  the 
period  1928-1933  inclusive.  The  Agreement  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Commodity  Com¬ 
mittee  and  12  Regional  Commodity  Committees  to 
supervise  adherence  to  the  pact  and  to  determine 
price  schedules  and  pack  allocations.  The  Regional 
Committees  are  to  be  organized  by  the  election  of  not 
more  than  five  members  by  canners  of  each  region. 
The  allocation  in  each  area  will  depend  upon  its  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  average  pack.  Within  each  area 
the  Regional  Committee  will  apportion  the  amount  of 
tho  total  regional  pack  among  the  individual  canners 


on  a  basis  of  each  plant’s  average  pack  during  the 
base  period. 

The  canned  pea  agreement,  which  was  further  ad¬ 
vanced  than  any  of,  them  before  the  Chicago  Conven¬ 
tion,  jammed  badly  during  the  Washington  confer¬ 
ence — or  would  it  not  be  more  fitting  to  call  these,  as 
do  the  French  “Conversations?” — and  many  thought 
that  it  had  been  thrown  into  the  discard  for  this  year. 

If  it  was  it  has  been  rescued,  revamped  and  we  are  told 
is  in  fine  shape,  about  ready  to  ask  for  a  hearing. 
Every  pea  canner  knows  how  desperately  it  is  needed, 
and  the  threatened  loss  has  possibly  sobered  all,  and 
will  bring  the  desired  harmony,  and  final  success. 

And  they  are  making  progress  on  the  tomato  agree¬ 
ment  ;  that  much  at  least  can  be  said.  A  remark  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  Secretary  Frank  M.  Shook,  of  the  Tri- 
States,  somewhat  as  follows,  and  it  sounds  like  Firank : 
“We’d  all  get  somewheres  quickly  if  you  men  would 
just  say  what  you  think  would  most  help  the  industry, 
but  instead  you  say  what  you  think  will  put  the  har¬ 
poon  in  your  competitors.”  And,  the  story  goes,  the 
remark  sobered  the  gathering,  to  the  extent  that  it 
was  moved  that  the  remark  be  entered  in  the  records. 

The  members  serving  on  these  committees  have 
earned  the  undying  thanks  of  the  entire  industry; 
some  of  them  have  not  been  back  to  their  homes  since 
they  left  for  the  preliminary  meeting  in  Chicago  on 
January  11th.  When  the  hearing  on  the  Canners’  Code 
opened  in  Washington,  on  February  7th,  it  looked  like 
a  continuance  of  the  opening  meetings  in  Chicago,  can¬ 
ners  from  every  section  of  the  country.  Every  mem¬ 
ber  of  these  marketing  committees  knows  what  the 
New  Deal  means;  that  it  means  a  fair  deal,  with  ad¬ 
vantage  or  favors  to  none ;  they  know  that  what  held 
up  other  codes  and  marketing  agreements  was  this 
same  effort  to  get  a  “joker”  in  them  to  the  advantage 
of  some  set  or  clique  or  the  disadvantage  of  others, 
and  that  the  codes  were  not  passed  until  this  “culled 
gentmen”  had  been  smoked  out.  But  these  committee¬ 
men  are  like  our  Senators  or  Congressmen :  they  know 
that  there  is  little  or  no  chance  of  taking  care  of  the 
demands  of  their  constituents  back  home,  but  policy 
dictates  that  they  try :  if  they  get  it,  their  constituents 
are  tickled,  and  if  they  fail  at  least  their  constituents 
know  they  tried.  So  let  no  one  ever  say  that  these 
men  have  not  worked  faithfully  and  hard  or  over¬ 
looked  a  point,  and  when  the  final  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ments  come  out  you  will  find  them,  possibly  after  the 
first  shock,  entirely  fair  and  equable  and  that  they 
will  be  enforced  impartially.  Some  men  say  that  they 
are  more  interested  in  the  Enforcement  Committee 
than  they  are  in  the  marketing  agreement  and  its 
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terms ;  but  so  is  the  Government,  and  with  contending 
interests  on  all  sides  there  is  scant  chance  for  any 
unfairness  in  the  enforcement.  If  any  happens  it  will 
be  your  fault  for  not  having  helped  spot  it.  Again  we 
repeat,  this  is  an  industry  matter! 

THE  CODE — The  public  hearing  on  the  Canners’ 
Code  which  opened  on  the  morning  of  February  7th 
in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Raleigh,  in  Washington, 
was  interesting  and  impressive.  Mr.  Walter  White, 
Deputy  Administrator  (and  therefore  assistant  to 
General  Johnson)  with  ten  assistants  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  Labor  Board  and  the  Consumers  board, 
sat  behind  a  long  table,  much  like  a  Judge’s  bench. 
A  witness  stand  was  at  his  right,  with  ‘mikes’  and 
loud  speakers  to  carry  the  words  to  the  entire  assemb¬ 
ly.  Mr.  White  is  a  cleancut  athletic  business  man, 
an  aviator,  with  good  voice  and  cool  judgment,  evi¬ 
dently  accustomed  to  rule,  and  so  a  very  fit  judge  or 
umpire.  He  opened  the  hearing  by  announcing  that 
all  who  wished  to  appear  for  or  against  the  proposed 
Code  had  filed  their  intentions  the  day  before,  read 
their  names  and  warned  them  that  there  was  to  be  no 
oratory,  no  speeches,  that  they  were  there  to  help  the 
Administration,  and  must  confine  themselves  to  the 
facts  pertinent  to  the  question,  and  be  as  brief  as 
possible.  President  E.  S.  Thorne  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  read  an  introductory  statement  ex¬ 
plaining  the  eight  months’  work  put  in  on  this  Code, 
and  then  started  reading  the  Code.  After  reading  a 
paragraph.  Deputy  Adm.  White  would  call  to  the 
witness  stand  the  persons  who  had  signified  their 
desire  to  speak  on  the  matter  covered  in  that  para¬ 
graph;  they  would  stand  on  the  witness  platform, 
usually  reading  a  prepared  statement,  often  present¬ 
ing  charts,  and  where  amendments  were  urged 
hand  into  the  official  reporter  the  form  of  such 
amendment.  Most  of  the  witnesses  were  canners 
supporting  the  Code ;  some  advised  changes,  very  few 
opposed.  Labor  had  its  representatives,  always  in 
opposition  and  demanding  more  than  could  possibly 
be  granted,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Wm.  Green, 
President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
who  had  the  distinction  of  having  the  prefix  ‘Mr.’ 
used  before  his  name,  whereas  in  most  cases  other 
witnesses  did  not.  Mr.  Green  made  a  very  commend¬ 
able,  and  sensible  address,  saying  they  realized  the 
handicaps  under  which  the  canners  labored  in  trying 
to  handle  perishable  crops,  and  the  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  in  securing  extra  shifts  of  workers  to  run 
the  necessary  longer  hours  than  permitted  in  other 
industries;  but  he  wound  up  with  an  appeal  to  the 
effect  that  every  industry  must  do  its  part  in  helping 
find  employment  for  ten  million  unemployed,  and 
urged  the  canning  industry  to  do  its  full  share.  He 
objected  to  the  three  wage  zones,  saying  there  was 
no  need  for  such,  and  that  the  South  should  not  be 
condemned  to  the  perpetual  low  wage  scale ;  that  the 
minimum  wage  should  not  be  less  than  35  cents  per 
hour  anywhere,  and  the  work  week  brought  to  35 
hours  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

It  was  expected  that  opposition  to  the  Code  would 
center  upon  the  wage  scale  and  the  hours,  but  we 
expect  to  see  it  counteracted  by  the  Consumers  coun¬ 


sel  who  are  equally  insistant  that  the  costs,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  prices  of  canned  foods  be  not  unduly  raised. 
It  is  hoped  that  one  influence  will  offset  the  other,  and 
it  probably  will. 

You  are,  undoubtedly,  very  anxious  to  see  this  Code 
matter  settled,  but  give  a  thought  to  the  men  who  have 
to  listen  to  these  hearings.  _  They  are  considerate, 
thoughtful  and  patient — working  long  hours  every 
day,  and  have  been  for  months;  and  then  must  take 
the  transcript  of  the  evidence,  running  into  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  pages  on  each  code,  and  carefully 
scan  it  before  they  can  make  a  decision.  It  is  all 
very  much  like  a  Supreme  Court  case,  and  small  won¬ 
der  that  it  takes  weeks  and  months  before  a  final 
decision  can  be  made.  We  had  to  leave  the  hearing 
unfinished,  but  it  will  end,  and  all  hope  that  the  Code 
will  be  speedily  signed. 

We  think  this  volume,  the  Convention  Issue,  pre¬ 
sents  a  fine  cross-section  view  of  the  many  vexing 
and  important  questions  now  before  the  industry; 
giving  you  a  view  of  the  trends  of  thought  that  stirred 
the  meetings,  and  a  definite  indication  of  what  will 
ultimately  be  done  in  the  regulation  of  our  industry, 
and  we  hope  you  agree  with  us. 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  CO.  CHANCES 

R.  T.  G.  SEARLE,  General  Manager  of  Sales 
of  the  Continental  Can  Company,  Inc.,  takes 
great  pleasure  in  making  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement  to  the  trade: 

Mr.  C.  H.  Englar,  who  has  been  assistant  to  Mr. 
Gladden  Searle,  Manager  of  Sales — Packers  Cans,  is 
leaving  very  shortly  for  the  Pacific  Coast  to  become 
Pacific  Coast  Sales  Manager,  with  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  James  F.  Cole,  formerly  in  charge  of  Sales 
in  the  Baltimore  territory,  becomes  Assistant  Man¬ 
ager  of  Sales — Packers  Cans. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Linvill,  who  has  been  District  Sales  Man¬ 
ager  in  charge  of  Syracuse,  will  become  District  Sales 
Manager  of  the  Baltimore  territory- 

Mr.  J.  E.  Baldwin  will  assume  the  position  of  Dis¬ 
trict  Sales  Manager  in  Syracuse. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Perin,  who  has  been  dividing  his  time 
between  the  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  territories,  will 
make  his  headquarters  in  Cincinnati  where  he  will 
be  District  Sales  Manager. 

jt 

SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  THE  TRI-STATE  CANNERS 

College  Park,  Md.,  February  27-28,  1934 

T  is  planned  in  order  to  give  the  Tri-Stete  Packers 

of  corn,  peas  and  tomatoes  an  opportunity  to  ac¬ 
quaint  themselves  fully  with  the  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ments  covering  those  three  products  to  hold  a  special 
meeting  at  College  Park  on  February  27th  and  28th. 

This  meeting  is  being  called  by  the  Tri-State  Pack¬ 
ers’  Association  but  all  canners  regardless  of  member¬ 
ship  are  urged  to  attend.  So  many  questions  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Marketing  Agreements  that  the  Officers 
of  the  Association  feel  a  two  days  meeting  will  be 
needed  to  go  into  the  details  fully. 
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Tentatively  it  is  planned  to  open  the  session  on 
Tuesday  the  27th  at  9.30  A.  M.  and  devote  the  entire 
morning  session  to  a  discussion  of  the  Corn  Marketing 
Agreement  and  such  other  matters  related  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  canning  of  corn  as  may  be  desired  by  those 
present. 

The  afternoon  session  beginning  at  1.30  P.  M.  will 
be  devoted  to  the  Pea  Marketing  Agreement  and  kin¬ 
dred  subjects  relating  to  growing  and  packing  of  peas. 

The  sessions  on  Wednesday  the  28th  beginning  at 
9.30  A.  M.  will  be  devoted  to  the  Tomato  Marketing 
Agreement,  the  advisability  of  buying  raw  tomatoes  on 
the  basis  of  U.  S.  Grades,  improved  practices  necessary 
to  control  vinegar  fly  infestations,  etc. 

At  the  afternoon  session  consideration  will  be  given 
to  any  other  Marketing  Agreements  that  may  have 
been  proposed. 

HURFF’S  JERSEY  ASPARAGUS 

Fortunately  Nature  varies  the  taste  of  humans, 
causing  one  to  dislike  what  another  greatly  prefers, 
otherwise  Edgar  F.  Hurff  would  never  be  able  to 
fill  the  demand  for  his  Mammoth  all  green  Jersey 
Asparagus.  Mr.  Hurff  has  been  coming  steadily  to  the 
fore,  in  recent  years,  in  his  packing  of  fine  specialties, 
and  small  wonder  if  the  asparagus  in  question  is  a 
standard  of  his  efforts.  Large,  tender,  all  green 
spears,  carefully  packed  19  ounces  to  the  can,  they  cut 
out  whole,  as  life-like  as  “raw”  asparagus  cut  in  your 
own  garden  but  a  few  moments  before ;  and  they  retain 
all  that  “fresh-cut”  flavor  impossible  in  any  asparagus 
more  than  an  hour  out  of  the  ground.  There  is  no 
vegetable  that  “goes  back”  as  quickly  as  asparagus, 
as  asparagus  growers  and  handlers  know. 

Therefore  Mr.  Hurff  rates  an  orchid  on  this  prod¬ 
uct.  And  if  you  have  hesitated  to  follow  the  growing 
fancy  for  green  rather  than  white  asparagus,  buy  a 
can  of  Hurff  brand  Mammoth  All  Green  (New)  Jersey 
Asparagus,  and  you  will  be  convinced.  It  is  such  prod¬ 
ucts  as  this  that  boost  all  canned  foods  in  public  favor. 
As  you  know  Mr.  Hurff’s  model  cannery  is  in  Sweeds- 
boro,  N.  J. 
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E.  P.  DAGGETT  DEAD 


Masonic  funeral  services  were  held  on  January 
30th  for  E.  P.  Daggett,  64,  President  of  the 
Daggett  Canning  Company,  who  died  at  his 
home  at  Coopersville,  Michigan,  two  days  previously. 
Mr.  Daggett  had  been  a  resident  of  Coopersville  for 
22  years,  moving  there  from  Hart,  where  he  had  been 
associated  with  the  W.  R.  Roach  &  Company  concern. 
At  one  time  the  Daggett  plant  was  affiliated  with  the 
Thomas  Canning  Company  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  latter  firm,  Mr.  Daggett  re¬ 
organized  his  own  company.  “E.  P.”  was  well  known 
to  all  Michigan  canners  and  to  the  trade.  He  was  a 
former  association  president  and  highly  regarded  as  a 
packer.  Surviving  him  are  his  widow,  a  sort  and  a 
daughter.  From  “The  Kan  Kan.'*  \ 


LAWRENCE  B.  TOWERS  DEAD 

AWRENCE  B.  TOWERS,  Denton,  Md.,  well  known 
among  Eastern  Shore  canners  for  years,  died 
—February  6th,  aged  62. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  His  wise 
Providence,  to  take  from  us  our  friend  and  associate, 
Walter  0.  Hoffecker,  who  for  twelve  consecutive 
years  served  this  Association  as  its  President  and  was 
always  a  devoted  and  loyal  member  thereof. 

Resolved  that  we,  his  associates  and  members  of  this 
Association,  do  deeply  deplore  the  loss  we  have  sus¬ 
tained  by  his  death,  thereby  being  deprived  not  only 
of  his  genial  companionship  but  of  his  sound  counsel 
and  advice  which  he  was  always  most  ready  and 
willing  to  give;  and  we  desire  hereby  to  attest  our 
sincere  regard  and  respect  for  him  not  only  as  a 
friend  and  associate  but  for  the  many  noble  charac¬ 
teristics  of  mind  and  heart  which  he  displayed  among 
us  and  in  every  relation  of  life- 

Resolved  further  that  this  Testimonial  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  Association  and  a  copy  there¬ 
of  be  sent  to  his  family. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association, 
February  5th,  1934.  E,  V,  Baker,  President. 


Mr.  Towers  died  at  the  Easton  (Md.)  Emergency 
Hospital.  He  had  suffered  a  chronic  ailment  for 
years  and  his  condition  had  been  serious  for  a  month. 
Recently  his  leg  was  amputated  and  several  blood 
transfusions  given  in  an  effort  to  save  his  life. 

He  was  prominent  in  Republican  party  politics, 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  Caroline  County  Republi¬ 
can  Committee  for  years,  and  also  serving  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  committee.  He  was  clerk  of  the  Car¬ 
oline  Circuit  Court  for  six  years,  1915-1921,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Senate  from  1921  to  1923. 

Later  he  opposed  Representative  T.  Alan  Golds- 
borough  as  a  candidate  for  Congress,  but  was  de¬ 
feated.  In  1931  he  was  appointed  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  Baltimore  and  resigned  last  year. 

He  was  considered  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
Caroline  county  and  was  a  large  landholder.  He 
operated  a  coal,  feed  and  grain  business  with  his  late 
brother  and  also  operated  two  canneries  in  Denton. 
He  was  a  stockholder  and  director  of  the  Denton 
National  Bank. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  brother. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  bo  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  up<m  cupplieation. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


FOR  SALE — Two  Langsenkamp  Juice  Extractors. 
Good  as  new.  Reasonable. 

Curtice  Bros.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 


WANTED — Second-hand  five  tier  Process  Cages.  Must 
be  not  over  38”  wide  and  28”  high.  Specify  condi¬ 
tion  and  quantity. 

Address  Box  A-1951  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale  —  Factories 


FOR  SALE— Canning  Factory,  fully  equipped  for 
packing  the  following  available  products: — Tomatoes, 
Puree,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Asparagus  and  Pumpkin. 
Now  is  the  time  to  arrange  for  your  pack. 

Davis  &  Lippincott,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Well  built  Canning  Factory  and  equip¬ 
ment,  now  in  operation.  Packs  high  grade  products, 
location  excellent. 

Call  or  address  C.  F.  Moore,  Receiver,  Wallace 
Roberts  Canning  Co.,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Small  canning  factory  at  Eldora,  Cape 
May  County,  New  Jersey,  in  a  good  tomato  growing 
section. 

C.  S.  Stevens  &  Sons,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

Wanted  —  Factory 

WANTED— To  buy  good  used  canning  plant,  moderate 
capacity. 

Address  C.  H.,  1521  Peachtree  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

For  Sale  —  Seed 


for  SALE— Indiana  Baltimore  Tomato  Seed  from  sel¬ 
ect  stock,  treated  with  Semesan. 

Greenfield  Packing  Co.,  Greenfield,  Ind. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED  By  young  man  36  years  of  age;  past  eight 
years  serving  as  factory  superintendent,  packing  corn,  tomatoes 
and  green  beans.  Can  install  or  build  complete  lines  for  same. 
Know  how  to  pack  quality.  Can  furnish  references. 

Address  Box  B-1955  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  experienced  cannery  manager.  College 
graduate;  Accountant;  can  handle  office,  sales,  factory,  labor. 
Can  assure  efficient  low  cost  operation  with  high  quality  pro¬ 
duction.  Many  years  experience  packing  most  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Address  Box  B-1954  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Factory  Manager.  Fully  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  packing  of  all  major  lines  in  New  York  State 
and  the  Tri-States,  from  the  field  to  the  finished  product.  Can 
equip  complete  plants  and/or  renovate  old  plants  to  manufacture 
under  the  most  efficient  methods  of  canning  to  secure  lowest 
possible  costs,  highest  quality  and  under  sanitary  conditions. 
Will  consider  any  proposition  large  or  small  with  a  progressive 
company.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1945  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man,  experienced  packer  of  full 
line  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  catsup,  jam  and  jellies.  Will  go 
anywhere;  absolutely  dependable. 

Address  Box  B>1949  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  By  Supertintendent  with  firm  in  town  or 
city.  Can  pack  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  jams  and 
jellies,  dill  and  sour  pickles.  Also  machinist.  References;  25 
years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1953  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Mr.  Canner  do  you  require  services  of 
Superintendent  or  Manager  who  can  and  has  packed  fancy 
quality  vegetables  and  fruits  at  anticipated  low  cost?  I  have  25 
years  experience  from  field  to  finished  product.  References  as 
to  ability  and  character. 

Address  Box  B-1956  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED -Experienced  man  in  the  preparation  of  very  fine' 
soups.  State  experience  fully  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  B-1948  care  of  The  Canning  Trade.  j 


WANTED — A  canned  foods  salesman  for  Central  New  York.  Most 
have  his  own  car. 

Address  Box  B-1950  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


NOW  only 

$5  00 

In  line  with  the  times,  the  price  of 

A  Complete  Course  In  Canning 

has  been  cut  in  half — to  $5.00  per  copy  cash  with  the 
order,  postage  paid.  This  is  the  same  book  in  every 
respect — complete  contents,  same  binding — exactly 
the  same  edition  as  sold  regularly  @  $10.00. 

This  is  the  one  book  of  authorative  instruction  and 
formulae  recognized  by  the  food  preserving  industry 
of  the  world;  has  had  a  world-wide  distribution, 
playing  a  full  part  in  the  development  of  commercial 
canning,  preserving,  pickling,  condiment  making, 
sauces  etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

We  are  lead  to  this  new  price  because  we  promised 
and  had  expected  to  have  a  revision  of  the  book  by 
this  time,  but  circumstances  have  prevented  this. 

The  fundamentals  have  not  changed,  nor  can  they; 
some  new  articles,  and  some  new  methods  have  been 
brought  out,  but  they  form  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total. 

Dealers  are  authorized  to  sell  at  this  new  price  from 
now  on. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Canners  Enjoying  Their  Independence — Crops  Will  Cost  About 
15  Per  Cent  More — Futures  Must  Wait  More  Definite  Infor¬ 
mation  on  Costs — Canners  Must  Not  Muff  Their 
Greatest  Opportunity. 

IFFERENT — The  lot  of  the  broker  is  not  such 
a  happy  one  these  days.  Some  of  the  Codes  are 
cutting  down  brokerages ;  defining  rather  drastic¬ 
ally  the  position  of  the  broker ;  prohibiting  some  of  the 
soft  spots  that  used  to  be,  etc.,  etc.;  and  in  addition 
to  all  this  the  canners  are  acting  disdainful-like,  even 
the  little  bitsy  canners  who  used  to  grovel  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  even  a  little  broker.  Where  the  big  shots  of 
the  brokerage  fraternity  gathered  there  you  would  find 
the  “leading”  canners,  proudly  but  none  the  less  ur¬ 
gently  seeking  for  orders;  but  now — all  that  is  differ¬ 
ent.  To  paraphrase  an  old  quotation,  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  no  canner  so  poor  as  to  do — even  the 
greatest — broker  homage.  The  brokers  say  the  can¬ 
ners  are  strutting  their  stuff.  Well  it  has  been  a  long 
time  coming  to  them,  and  they  should  not  be  blamed 
for  enjoying  it  to  the  full. 

Cause?  Goods  all  sold,  warehouses  empty,  money 
in  their  jeans  (that’s  better  in  these  days  than  the 
normal  ‘bank’) — they  can’t  use  the  broker  even  if 
they  would.  It  is  a  fact  that  spots  are  becoming  so 
well  cleaned  up  that  it  is  a  job  for  the  canner  who 
tries  to  protect  his  customers  throughout  the  year — 
and  that  is  the  one  thing  that  the  business-building 
canner  must  invariably  do — is  having  a  very  hard 
time  holding  on  to  any  goods.  Buyers  pester  them 
if  they  find  they  have  any.  And  there  is  no  haggling 
on  prices.  Buyers  know  that  prices  can  do  nothing 
else  than  advance,  and  they  both  want  to  get  a  supply 
and  to  get  it  before  the  prices  go  higher.  And  it  is 
to  the  credit  of  the  canners  that  they  are  not  trying 
to  run  prices  to  top-high  marks ;  they  are  not  squeez¬ 
ing  the  buyers  as  a  rule.  Of  course  when  anyone  has 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  a  thing  than  formerly,  or 
than  expected,  one  naturally  feels  that  he  is  being 
squeezed;  but  that  is  not  always  so. 

Canned  corn  is  higher;  canned  tomatoes  are  high¬ 
er;  asparagus  is  out  of  quotation  in  this  market; 
peaches  and  pineapple  are  both  higher  and  grape¬ 
fruit  is  threatening  to  jump  very  soon.  Those  are 
just  the  visible  changes,  but  canners  who  have  stocks 
of  sauer  kraut,  peas,  beets,  and  many  other  items, 
have  advanced  their  own  prices  and  are  holding. 


When  you  come  to  the  question  of  future  selling,  no 
one  will  answer.  The  canner  cannot  figure  what  it 
is  going  to  cost  him  to  produce  the  goods,  and  he  is 
sensible  not  to  get  into  contracts  blindly.  One  thing 
has  come  out  of  the  meetings  in  Washington,  aside 
from  a  mighty  lot  of  good  from  the  serious  consider¬ 
ations  and  deliberations — ^for  they  have  helped  the 
whole  industry  immensely — is  that  crops  are  going 
to  cost  them  at  least  15%  more  than  they  paid  last 
year.  That  is  a  big  item.  It  is  pretty  well  estab¬ 
lished,  though  not  definitely  stated  as  yet,  and  they 
are  figuring  it  in  this  way :  take  the  average  price  paid 
for  the  crop  in  the  state  or  region,  and  add  15%.  For 
instance,  the  average  price  paid  for  peas  in  Maryland 
last  year  was  $45.60  per  ton;  add  15%  and  you  find 
that  pea  canners  must  pay  this  year  $52.44  per  ton. 
Or  in  Pennsylvania  the  average  price  paid  for  peas  in 
1933  was  $43.50;  add  15%  and  the  Pennsylvania  can¬ 
ners  will  have  to  pay  just  about  $50.  per  ton  in  1934. 
When  that  is  definitely  issued  by  the  A.  A.  A.  pea 
canners  will  be  able  to  figure  their  costs  and  then  to 
consider  future  selling. 

In  tomatoes  there  are  rumors  that  the  flat  price  per 
ton,  on  field  run  tomatoes  in  Maryland  will  be  $11. 
per  ton,  and  that  the  open  market  price  will  be  made 
25%  below  this.  Tomatoes  bought  on  the  graded 
basis,  as  they  hope  to  have  all  canners  by  this  coming 
season,  will  take  a  proportionately  higher  price.  We 
said  this  was  a  rumor,  and  it  would  have  been  even 
more  interesting  if  they  had  explained  how  they  were 
to  control  that  25%  reduction  on  the  open  market 
tomatoes.  It  is  all  up  in  the  air,  and  on  this  product 
it  is  just  as  well  for  the  time  being,  because  there  is 
time  enough  for  tomato  contracts  and  growing.  If 
the  tomato  marketing  agreement  is  settled  in  the  next 
month  it  will  be  all  right.  A  lot  of  canners  have  not 
forgotten  the  drubbing  they  took  on  future  prices 
last  year,  and  they  should  never  forget  it. 

There  is  such  hopes  for  the  corn  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  that  old  Dame  Rumor  did  not  get  busy  on  grow¬ 
ers’  prices  for  corn,  but  even  if  it  had  there  would 
have  been  nothing  definite  about  it.  And  the  same  is 
true  about  stringless  beans  and  other  crops.  But  the 
one  thing  that  does  seem  absolutely  certain  is  that 
there  will  be  fixed  minimum  prices  on  growers’  crops ; 
and  we  have  been  likewise  told  that  there  is  absolute 
certainty  that  licenses  will  be  issued  to  all  canners. 
That  is  the  only  means  the  Government  has  to  enforce 
its  regulations  as  to  crop  prices,  and  to  insure  the 
growers’  being  paid  for  what  crops  they  contract  with 
canners.  And  that  is  why  the  Government  wanted  to 
see  the  canners  arrange  their  own  business  under 
marketing  agreements,  which  would  have  made  the 
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Government’s  task  easier  in  enforcing  both  regula¬ 
tions.  And  we  believe  the  canners  will  do  it. 

It  is  worth  almost  anything  to  keep  the  present 
splendid  condition  of  the  canned  foods  market ;  worth 
it  to  the  canners,  and  to  the  buyers,  and  the  canners 
will  not,  must  not,  muff  the  greatest  opportunity  they 
ever  had  to  make  business  permanently  good. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Trading  Brisk — Higher  Prices  Looked  For — Grapefruit  Prices 
May  Be  Advanced — Asparagus  In  Good  Demand — Spinach 
Stronger — Future  Trading  Held  Up — A  Lesson  In  Advertising 

New  York,  February  8,  1934. 

Market — Trading  in  the  local  canned  foods 
market  continued  to  move  along  at  a  brisk 
pace  during  the  past  week  as  spot  and  re¬ 
placement  orders  expanded  the  volume  of  business, 
with  the  price  structure  of  the  market,  as  a  whole, 
firm  to  decidely  strong. 

Buyers  are  now  more  than  convinced  that  prices 
are  going  higher  and  are  operating  on  that  basis. 
First-hands  are  not  pushing  their  holdings  even  at 
today’s  appreciated  prices,  in  most  instances,  and  can¬ 
ners’  stocks  are  in  many  cases  comparatively  narrow. 
Trade  interest  is  keen  and  a  steady  stream  of  buying 
is  noticeable,  nothing  spectacular  but  orders  are  re¬ 
ported  moving  along  at  a  good  pace  with  the  short 
supplies  in  many  of  the  more  popular  items  stim¬ 
ulating  activity. 

OUTLOOK — Stabilization  of  the  dollar  at  59.06 
cents  with  the  accompanying  steadying  of  general 
trade  and  industrial  conditions,  has  afforded  addition¬ 
al  momentum  to  the  bullish  position  of  the  market. 
Canned  foods,  as  well  as  other  commodities,  will 
benefit  from  this  form  of  inflation,  although  a  good 
deal  of  this  benefit  already  has  been  anticipated. 

Canners,  while  reaping  a  fair  return  from  their 
holdings,  are  not  pushing  prices  to  a  point  where 
movements  into  retail  distributing  channels  would  be 
unduly  handicapped,  in  the  opinion  of  unbiased  trade 
observers.  Instead,  it  was  pointed  out,  in  practically 
all  instances  the  canners  are  letting  prices  find  their 
own  price  levels  as  demand  continues  unchecked  and 
first-hand  holdings  diminish  under  the  steady  drain. 
This  makes  for  a  more  stable  price  structure,  it  is 
held,  inasmuch  as  prices  are  ruled  by  their  market 
strength  rather  than  by  any  possible  attempt  to  push 
them  up  abruptly- 

GRAPEFRUIT — Indications  are  that  Florida  pack¬ 
ers  will  announce  an  advance  in  the  price  list  in  the 
immediate  future.  Discussions  have  been  held  in 
Florida  at  which  the  major  canners  have  considered 
the  problem,  it  is  reported,  and  it  seems  more  than 
likely  that  upward  revisions  will  be  made  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  price  list  for  this  item. 


Recurrent  reports  that  some  of  the  smaller  packers 
were  selling  below  the  general  market  level  were  heard 
in  the  trade  again,  but  it  is  regarded  that  such  sales 
are  small  with  all  of  the  more  important  factors  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  published  lists. 

Increased  packing  costs,  coupled  with  the  general 
rising  tone  of  the  general  market  here,  have  influenced 
the  movement  towards  higher  prices  for  grapefruit, 
according  to  present  indications.  The  gratifying  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  price  list,  as  a  whole,  during  the  past 
month  when  buyers  confined  themselves  to  spot  needs 
only  and  constant  reports  of  price-cutting  were  heard 
in  the  trade,  has  apparently  encouraged  the  packers 
to  believe  that  they  could  successfully  maintain  a 
higher  price  level. 

Covering  in  the  trade  is  reported  to  have  gained  con¬ 
siderable  momentum  during  the  past  two  weeks  or  so, 
after  reports  drifted  East  at  Convention  time  that 
prices  would  move  up  shortly.  While  the  reversal  of 
the  buying  trend  in  the  local  market  cannot  be  offi¬ 
cially  confirmed,  it  is  believed  that  several  local  buy¬ 
ers  have  taken  steps  towards  protecting  themselves 
against  any  mark-up  in  grapefruit  prices. 

ASPARAGUS — Good  demand  for  asparagus  in  the 
spot  market  continued  as  buyers  acted  on  reliable  in¬ 
dications  from  the  West  Coast  that  opening  prices  this 
year  will  be  sharply  above  last  year’s  opening  quota¬ 
tions  and  moved  to  build  up  their  holdings. 

Inasmuch  as  the  asparagus  packers  always  have 
been  a  closely-knit  unit,  this  year’s  pack,  put  up  under 
a  marketing  agreement,  will  be  priced  in,  much  higher 
brackets  than  in  1933.  Growers  will  get  more  money 
this  year  and  packing  costs  in  general  have  increased 
not  to  mention  the  fact  that  asparagus  prices  suffered 
in  company  with  other  canned  foods  in  last  year’s  de¬ 
flated  markets. 

SPINACH — Prices  on  spring  pack  California  spin¬ 
ach  strengthened  somewhat  on  reports  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  that  the  new  pack  is  not  developing  as  well 
as  preliminary  estimates  indicated,  with  further  ad¬ 
vances  held  not  unlikely.  Current  prices  on  2V^s  are 
$1.05,  Coast,  up  5  cents  from  the  future  prices  posted 
a  short  time  ago.  Spot  prices  are  well  sustained 
around  $1.10  for  2V^s,  Coast.  Southern  spinach  is  in 
short  supply  and  well  held  at  $1.10  for  2i^s,  factory. 

VEGETABLES — Tri-State  postings  moved  up  as  in¬ 
quiries  demonstrated  the  shortness  of  available  stocks 
of  canned  tomatoes  with  a  progressively  higher  mar¬ 
ket  as  canners’  holdings  dwindle  under  the  steady  de¬ 
mand  seen  in  prospect.  In  short  supply,  2s  are  held  at 
90  cents ;  3s  at  $1.40 ;  and  10s  at  $4.25,  all  factory,  with 
some  factors  reported  getting  higher  prices  than  these. 
Holdings  in  other  sections  are  higher. 

Peas  are  in  extremely  short  supply  and  prices  are 
very  strong,  reflecting  the  bareness  of  the  market. 
Canners  fortunate  enough  to  hold  stocks  doubtlessly 
will  have  little  trouble  in  disposing  of  their  holdings  at 
their  own  price  ideas.  Com  also  is  in  marked  demand 
with  prices  moving  up  as  inquiries  broaden. 

FISH — Canned  salmon  is  not  moving  very  actively 
in  the  local  market  in  view  of  the  nearness  of  the  Len¬ 
ten  season,  although  prices  are  being  well  maintained 
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by  the  major  packers.  Some  offerings  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  market  level  are  available,  however,  with  pinks 
available  around  $1.10,  Coast.  Fancy  salmon  is  well 
held  with  the  price  list  firm. 

Offerings  of  low  priced  shrimp  are  reported  pretty 
well  absorbed  and  the  current  level  seems  to  be  around 
90  cents,  $1  and  $1.10  for  small,  medium  and  large, 
all  prices  factory. 

FUTURES — ^With  marketing  agreements  still  in  the 
conference  stage  in  Washington,  little  save  academic 
interest  is  shown  in  the  futures  question  at  the  present 
time.  No  definite  ideas  as  to  packing  costs  or  the  final 
price  list  on  any  item  will  be  available  until  the  market¬ 
ing  agreements  are  out  of  the  way. 

APPLESAUCE — The  advertising  campaign  cur¬ 
rently  being  waged  by  the  applesauce  packers  seems 
to  have  scored  a  success  in  stimulating  demand,  and 
present  indications  are  that  prices  will  move  up  in  the 
near  future. 

BLUE  EAGLE — A  formal  set  of  regulations  cover¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  Blue  Eagle  insignia  of  the  N.  R.  A. 
on  foreign  merchandise  will  be  issued  shortly,  N.  R.  A. 
officials  announced  here.  Importers’  protests  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Johnson  on  the  seizure  of  imported  canned  foods 
carrying  the  Blue  Eagle  insignia  is  behind  the  drawing 
up  of  these  regulations.  While  the  seized  goods  were 
released  almost  immediately,  protests  were  made  to 
Washington  and  a  formal  ruling  on  the  right  of  im¬ 
porters  to  use  the  Blue  Eagle  asked. 

ADVERTISING— Companies  paring  their  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriations  during  the  depression  years  are  now 
paying  for  their  “thrift”  with  their  “savings” — ad¬ 
versely  affecting  sales  volume  now  with  companies 
which  maintained  and  increased  their  advertising  ap¬ 
propriations  during  the  lean  years  now  reaping  the 
benefit  of  their  foresight  in  rapidly  increased  volume, 
A.  C.  Monagle,  vice  president  of  Standard  Brands,  Inc., 
told  members  of  the  Sales  Executive  Club  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  at  a  luncheon  held  here  last  week. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Mythology  Rides  the  Lists — ^Trading  Active — Interest  in  Future 
Peas — Corn  Continues  to  Cain  Strength — Sauer  Kraut  Very 
Strong — Demand  for  Better  Quality  Beans — Beets  Sought — 
Cherry  Market  Upset. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  February  8,  1934. 

HE  GOLDEN  THUMB— The  other  week  in  this 
column,  reference  was  made  to  Ulysses  and  when 
he  sailed  home  from  the  Trojan  War  and  found 
himself  in  the  vicinity  of  the  treacherous  Island  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  Lorelei.  Well,  don’t  want  you  to 
think  that  we’re  students  of  Ancient  History  but — it 
might  be  well  to  remind  your  readers  that  the  art- 
loving  old  Greeks  used  to  say  their  best  sculptors  had 
“the  Golden  Thumb”  because  their  touch  in  fashioning 
wonderful  figures  in  marble  was  so  true  and  fine.  You 
will  agree  with  me  that  in  all  these  discussions,  meet¬ 


ings,  etc.,  as  regards  the  Marketing  Agreement  that  the 
Canning  Industry  should  select  as  its  representatives 
in  those  conferences,  only  those  canners  who  have 
truly — the  Golden  Thumb. 

GENERAL  MARKET — The  confidence  that  was  so 
pronounced  during  the  Convention  under  the  Big  Tent, 
continues  and,  of  course,  it  is  augmented  by  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  practically  all  spot  canned  foods.  Trading  is 
active  in  the  Chicago  market  but  buying  is  held  in 
more  or  less  narrow  channels  for  the  one  and  only  rea¬ 
son  that — sellers  apparently  do  not  have  liberal  stocks 
to  offer  or  at  least  are  unwilling  to  quote  on  big  blocks. 

QUOTATIONS — Last  week  this  report  outlined  in 
a  very  thorough  way,  the  going  quotations  on  many 
items  of  canned  foods.  Those  quotations  are  practical¬ 
ly  the  same  this  week,  thus  showing  the  stable  market 
that  prevails. 

PEAS — Interest  is  taken  up  almost  exclusively  in 
futures  and  for  the  very  good  reason  that  spots  are  by 
no  means  plentiful.  Only  two  or  three  canners  in  Wis¬ 
consin  have  named  future  prices.  Most  of  the  boys  in 
the  Wolverine  State  prefer  to  withhold  quotations  until 
the  Marketing  Agreement  situation  is  clarified.  Last 
week  there  was  a  meeting  in  Milwaukee  and  rumor  has 
it  that  rather  turbulent  discussions  resulted  all  be¬ 
cause  Minnesota  wanted  that  State’s  pea  acreage  in¬ 
creased  and  demanded  that  Wisconsin  acreage  be  de¬ 
creased.  The  Bold  Lochinvar  is  some  fighter. 

CORN — The  market  in  spots  is  developing  strength 
almost  weekly.  Good  No.  2  standard  corn  is  practical¬ 
ly  unavailable  today  at  less  than  80c  F.  0.  B.  Middle- 
western  canneries.  No.  2  extra  standard  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  corn  is  quoted  at  85-90c  and  would  seem  to  be 
bargains  at  such  levels.  Last  week  there  was  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Illinois  corn  canners  in  Chicago  to  take  up 
the  matter  of  the  Marketing  Agreement.  While  your 
correspondent  does  not  have  the  data  as  the  result  of 
that  meeting,  it  is  rumored  that  the  Illinois  canners 
agreed  to  go  along  with  the  movement,  provided  the 
other  corn  producing  sections  of  the  U.  S.  A.  agreed. 
Here  too,  the  Bold  Lochinvar  from  Minnesota  was 
heard  to  argue  long  and  strong.  Minnesota  wants 
more  corn  acreage  and  insists  that  other  states  like 
Illinois  decrease  their  acreage. 

SAUER  KRAUT — This  market  is  more  than  hold¬ 
ing  its  strength.  Those  who  ought  to  know  claim  there 
isn’t  enough  sauer  kraut  in  sight  to  furnish  normal 
demands  until  the  new  pack  next  fall.  Going  prices 
are  No.  2V^  fancy  sauer  kraut  at  $1.15,  No.  10  fancy 
sauer  kraut  at  $3.75,  F.  0.  B.  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and 
Ohio  factories. 

BEANS  (GREEN  AND  WAX)— Some  demand  has 
been  noted  for  the  better  grades  like  fancy  whole  green 
and  extra  standard  and  fancy  cut  green  and  cut  wax. 
This  is  taken  as  a  good  omen  as  the  principal  demand 
the  past  several  months  has  been  for  something  in  the 
way  of  a  standard  bean  and  at  the  lowest  possible 
price. 

BEETS — A  better  movement  is  noted  on  these.  A 
large  buyer  offered  85c  F.  0.  B.  Wisconsin  cannery  a 
few  days  ago  for  everything  in  No.  2V^  select  cut  beets 
that  he  could  get.  We  understand  that  confirmations 
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were  few  at  that  figure.  No.  2  select  cuts  are  in  de¬ 
mand  at  75c  Wisconsin  cannery.  Offerings  of  whole 
grades  in  No.  2,  No.  2^  and  No.  10  tins  are  limited. 

CHERRIES— (Red  Sour  Pitted)— The  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  cherry  canners  in  Michigan  and  New 
York  to  stabilize  the  spot  situation,  does  not  seem  to 
have  borne  fruit.  A  prominent  Ohio  and  Michigan 
cherry  canner  sold  last  week  No.  10  select  red  sour 
pitted  cherries  at  $4.65  F.  0.  B.  his  cannery.  It  looks 
as  if  the  apple  cart  has  been  upset.  It  was  the  opinion  . 
of  authorities  in  Chicago  that  the  move  on  the  part  of 
this  canner  was  most  unwarranted.  Red  cherries  are 
moving  better  into  distributive  channels  and  this 
should  reflect  toward  a  larger  and  better  movement  of 
canners’  stocks. 

GRAPEFRUIT — A  large  number  of  the  prominent 
canners  in  Florida  will  close  their  plants  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  during  early  March  on  account  of  the  bloom¬ 
ing  season,  during  which  time  the  grapefruit  gets 
somewhat  soft  and  of  poor  quality.  Fresh  grapefruit 
has  commanded  high  prices  with  the  result  that  the 
market  is  very  strong.  Large  business  has  been  book¬ 
ed  during  the  past  week.  That  higher  prices  are  in 
sight,  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  everyone  in  the 
trade. 

CALIFORNIA  PEACHES  —  This  market  is  quiet 
but  prices  firm.  Locally,  some  stocks  held  in  Chicago 
warehouse,  are  available  at  less  than  Code  basis  but 
at  the  best,  these  are  limited. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Early  Lent  Will  Help  Sea  Foods — Oyster  Season  Lasts  Through¬ 
out  Lenten  Season — Canneries  Operating  Full  Time — 

New  Prices  In  Effect 

Mobile;  Alabama,  February  8,  1934. 

Lent — Ash  Wednesday  falls  on  February  14th  this 
year  which  is  the  beginning  of  Lent  and  Lent  lasts 
—  until  Easter  Sunday,  which  this  year  falls  on 
April  1st. 

Ash  Wednesday  and  Easter  Sunday  are  two  of  the 
movable  feasts  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  unlike 
Christmas  and  New  Year,  they  don’t  fall  on  the  same 
day  every  year.  For  instance  in  the  year  1913  Ash 
Wednesday  fell  on  February  5  and  Easter  Sunday  on 
March  23  and  in  the  year  1916  Ash  Wednesday  fell  on 
March  8  and  Easter  Sunday  on  April  23,  hence  it  may 
be  said  that  Lent  this  year  falls  among  the  early  dates. 

An  early  Lent  is  always  welcomed  in  the  sea  food 
business,  because  it  falls  when  it  is  usually  cold  and 
the  oyster  season  lasts  all  through  Lent,  which  is  not 
the  case  when  Lent  runs  through  a  part  of  April.  Cold 
weather  is  a  better  booster  for  the  sale  of  sea  foods 
than  the  season  on  the  calendar;  nevertheless,  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  Lent  is  and  always  has  been  one  of 
the  greatest  boosters  to  the  sea  food  business. 


Lent,  as  some  may  not  know,  is  a  season  of  the  year 
set  aside  each  year  by  the  Catholic  Church  for  doing 
penance  and  it  calls  for  prayer,  fast  and  abstinence 
and  the  seclusion  from  all  worldly  pleasures. 

Every  Wednesday  and  Friday  in  Lent  are  fast  and 
abstinence  days,  and  Catholics  are  refrained  from  eat¬ 
ing  flesh  meat  on  those  days,  hence  Catholic  house¬ 
wives  have  to  turn  to  sea  foods  and  vegetables  for  their 
menu,  which  accounts  for  the  increased  demand  for 
sea  foods  in  Lent,  so  it  may  be  said  that  the  Catholic 
Priest  is  one  of  the  best  salesmen  and  friend  that  the 
sea  food  industry  has  and  it  behooves  every  one  in  the 
business  to  feel  and  act  friendly  towards  them,  re¬ 
gardless  of  our  religious  views. 

Besides  Lent,  the  Catholics  observe  every  Friday  of 
the  year  as  a  day  of  abstinence,  on  which  day  they 
refrain  from  eating  flesh  meat  and  the  sea  food  folks 
get  another  break. 

The  practice  of  abstaining  from  flesh  meat  on  Friday 
is  also  observed  by  some  Protestant  denominations  and 
I  don’t  think  that  it  would  make  the  sea  food  dealers 
mad  if  all  the  religions  would  observe  it,  because  aside 
from  the  good  it  does  spiritually,  it  also  does  a  physi¬ 
cal  good,  as  a  change  in  the  diet  is  very  beneficial  to 
health  and  in  some  cases  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

OYSTERS — The  oyster  pack  is  moving  along  in  high 
gear  at  present  in  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  which  is  where 
the  bulk  of  the  oysters  are  being  canned  in  this  section. 

There  are  a  number  of  sea  food  factories  in  Biloxi 
that  shut  down  during  the  depression  and  have  never 
operated,  yet  the  canneries  that  are  running  are  oper¬ 
ating  full  time. 

Oysters  are  in  good  shape  and  the  weather  being 
favorable,  a  good  pack  is  looked  for  this  week. 

The  sea  food  canneries  were  idle  the  greater  part  of 
last  week,  due  to  bad  weather,  which  prevented  the 
oystermen  from  working,  but  the  weather  cleared  up 
the  last  of  the  week  and  things  are  clicking  around  the 
oyster  canneries. 

Extreme  temperatures  are  bad  for  oysters  and  one 
ranging  from  45  to  70  degrees  fahrenheit  is  ideal  for 
the  canning  of  oysters. 

If  the  weather  is  too  cold,  it  freezes  the  oysters  and 
pops  them  open  and  if  it  is  too  hot  it  spoils  them,  there¬ 
fore  a  moderate  temperature  is  what  is  needed,  but  of 
course  we  can’t  always  get  it  and  the  canners  have  to 
take  full  advantage  when  they  do  get  it  and  push  pro¬ 
duction  for  all  it  is  worth. 

The  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Coast  section  here  is 
probably  more  adapted  to  the  canning  of  oysters  than 
any  other  coast  that  has  extreme  temperatures.  We 
seldom  ever  have  Winter  temperatures  lower  than  20 
degrees  fahrenheit  and  below  freezing  temperatures 
rarly  ever  last  over  two  or  three  days  and  then  we  get 
balmy  weather  again. 

The  new  price  of  cove  oysters  went  into  effect  on 
February  1  and  packers  report  a  very  satisfactory 
volume  of  business  booked. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  buyers  increase 
a  200  case  order  to  300  cases,  which  indicates  a  healthy 
movement  of  cove  oysters.  The  price  is  $1.05  per  doz¬ 
en  for  five  ounce  cans  and  $2.10  per  dozen  for  10  ounce, 
F.  0.  B.  factory. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade*' 

Good  Business  at  Firm  Prices — Larger  Pack  of  Spinach  Soon 
to  Start — But  One  Section  of  State  Has  Had  Normal  Rainfall 
— ^Tomatoes  Very  Firm  and  Wanted — New  Fresh  Asparagus  on 
Market — The  Asparagus  Marketing  Agreement  Status — Notes. 

San  Francisco,  February  8,  1934. 

OOD  BUSINESS — Considerable  spot  business 
has  been  booked  during  the  week  on  canned 
fruits,  vegetables  and  fish  and  prices  in  general 
are  very  firm.  Buyers  have  apparently  reached  the 
conclusion  that  prices  will  be  no  lower  and  that  noth¬ 
ing  will  be  gained  by  further  delaying  the  placing  of 
orders,  especially  since  stocks  in  so  many  lines  are 
getting  down  to  comparatively  low  levels.  New  lists 
are  in  course  of  preparation  by  several  large  fruit 
packing  concerns  and  advances  are  expected  on  many 
items. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  spring  spinach  will  be 
under  way  in  about  a  month  in  favored  districts  and, 
judging  by  the  acreage,  the  output  should  be  well  in 
excess  of  that  of  last  year.  Much  depends  on  weather 
conditions,  however,  and  a  dry  spring  will  not  only  cut 
down  the  acreage  to  be  harvested,  but  will  have  a  de¬ 
cided  effect  on  the  production  per  acre.  The  idea  ap¬ 
parently  prevails  outside  of  California  that  this  has 
been  a  very  wet  season  here,  so  far,  since  flood  condi¬ 
tions  have  prevailed  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  in 
the  Los  Angeles  district,  with  a  regretable  loss  of  life 
in  the  California  community.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  There  are  nine  Government  weather  bureau 
offices  in  the  State  and  only  the  Los  Angeles  office  is 
able  to  report  a  normal  rainfall,  with  some  reporting 
less  than  one-third  the  normal.  The  size  and  quality 
of  the  spring  pack  of  spinach  depends  largely  on  the 
rainfall  during  the  next  few  weeks.  While  prices  on 
the  new  pack  are  not  being  quoted  generally,  some 
interests  are  booking  business  on  the  basis  of  $1.15  for 
No.  21/2S.  Spot  winter  pack  is  moving  at  $1.05  and 
$1.10,  with  offerings  very  limited. 

TOMATOES — Renewed  interest  is  being  shown  in 
canned  tomatoes  and  prices  are  very  firm,  particularly 
on  Standards,  with  higher  prices  in  sight.  It  seems 
impossible  to  locate  stocks  of  No.  2i/^s  in  this  grade  for 
less  than  $1.10,  with  No.  2s  at  85  cents  and  No.  Is  at 
70  cents.  In  the  No.  10  size  there  is  a  little  leeway  in 
quotations,  with  some  stock  offered  at  $3.85.  Most  of 
the  sales  of  late,  however,  have  been  at  $4.00.  In 
Solid  Pack,  there  is  more  of  a  spread  between  mini¬ 
mum  and  maximum  quotations,  with  some  packers 
holding  No.  10s  at  $5.25  and  others  making  offerings 
at  $4.75. 

CONTROL  PLANS — A  control  plan  similar  to  the 
one  that  proved  so  successful  last  year  is  under  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  coming  season  by  the  California  can¬ 
ning  cling  peach  industry.  Meetings  of  growers  have 
been  held,  committees  have  been  appointed  and  a  plan 
embodying  the  principle  of  last  year’s  arrangement  is 
nearing  completion. 


ASPARAGUS — New  crop  asparagus  is  making  its 
appearance  in  the  vegetable  markets,  suggesting  that 
it  will  be  but  a  short  time  until  harvesting  will  be 
under  way.  Control  plans  to  govern  shipping  and 
canning  have  been  under  discussion  for  some  time,  but 
the  proposals  of  California  interests  have  apparently 
not  been  favored  by  Government  officials.  Several 
canners  attended  the  hearing  on  the  suggested  market¬ 
ing  agreement  for  the  California  canned  asparagus 
industry  in  Washington  late  in  January,  following  the 
National  Canners  Convention,  and  set  forth  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  packers.  Both  canners  and  growers  supported 
a  clause  in  the  agreement  limiting  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  delve  into  the  books  of  the 
canners  and  this  was  objected  to  by  legal  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  A.  A.  A. 

NOTES 

The  canning  of  sardines  in  Japanese  waters  is  be¬ 
coming  quite  an  extensive  industry  and  California 
packers  report  that  as  a  result  they  are  losing  some 
of  their  markets  in  the  Far  East.  Most  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese  pack  is  being  made  in  tomato  sauce,  secured  from 
Italy,  with  olive  oil  used  in  but  a  limited  way.  In  1900 
the  Japanese  pack  was  37,000  cases,  but  this  grew  to 
257,000  cases  in  1932  and  last  year’s  pack  is  estimated 
at  400,000  cases.  Practically  the  entire  pack  is  ex¬ 
ported,  with  much  of  it  taken  by  the  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments.  The  natives  there  indicate  a  preference  for 
the  California  pack,  but  the  Japanese  product  is  of¬ 
fered  at  a  much  lower  price  and  is  steadily  gaining  a 
foothold. 

At  the  instance  of  Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  Senate  resolution  for  a  Tariff  Commission 
investigation  of  the  effect  upon  American  fisheries  of 
importations  of  tuna  has  been  broadened  to  include 
salmon  and  other  fish. 

The  code  of  fair  competition  for  the  California  sar¬ 
dine  packing  industry,  to  supplement  the  master  fish¬ 
ing  code,  struck  a  snag  at  the  N.  R.  A.  hearing  at 
Washington  when  a  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  N.  B.  Scho¬ 
field,  of  the  California  Fish  and  Game  Commission, 
was  presented.  This  indicated  that  the  sardine  supply 
faced  possible  extinction  in  the  comparatively  near  fu¬ 
ture  but  the  deductions  were  challenged  by  William 
Denman,  of  Coos  Bay,  Ore.,  representing  owners  of 
floating  reduction  plants  operating  along  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Coast  outside  the  twelve-mile  limit.  The  California 
Sardine  Products  Institute,  comprising  sixteen  out  of 
seventeen  large  canning  plants  in  California,  proposes 
that  the  code  under  consideration  is  to  apply  to  the 
California  sardine  processing  industry  wherever  said 
industry  is  conducted. 

John  Waterhouse,  president  of  Alexander  &  Bald¬ 
win,  was  reelected  president  of  the  Pineapple  Produc¬ 
ers’  Cooperative  Association  at  the  annual  meeting 
held  at  Honolulu,  T.  H.  Henry  A.  White,  treasurer 
of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer,  succeeding  Sherwood  M.  Lowery, 
treasurer  of  American  Factors.  Alfred  W.  Eames,  of 
the  California  Packing  Corporation,  and  Arthur  L. 
Dean,  of  Alexander  &  Baldwin,  were  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dents.  The  directors  are  John  Waterhouse,  Alfred  W. 
Eames,  Hosmer  Rolph,  W.  G.  McDougall,  Atherton 
Richards  and  H.  A.  Walker. 
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THE  WORLD’S  FAIR  TO  BE  REPEATED 
AS  TOLD  WHILE  IN  CHICAGO 

I  AST  year  Chicago  staged  a  great  World’s  Fair  and 
I  that  during  a  period  of  depression  when  nearly 
L_  every  one  predicted  that  it  would  be  a  failure. 
The  prediction  was  made  all  the  more  freely  because 
the  Exposition  had  no  subsidy  from  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  state,  city  or  any  other  source  as  had  previ¬ 
ous  ventures  of  this  kind.  As  a  further  reason  the 
Fair  demanded  a  higher  price  for  exhibit  space  than 
is  usual  and  that  payment  be  made  in  advance.  With 
such  handicaps  it  was  believed  by  many  that  the  enor¬ 
mous  task  of  preparing  the  site,  putting  up  the  build¬ 
ings  and  securing  exhibits  could  not  be  completed  in 
time  and  that  the  attendance  would  be  light. 

It  was  an  heroic  undertaking  considering  the  condi¬ 
tions  but  carried  to  completion  on  schedule  with  ex¬ 
hibits  of  a  higher  character  than  had  ever  been  assem¬ 
bled  before.  Even  the  newness  of  the  plan,  strange 
architecture,  and  extent  of  exhibits  did  not  attract  as 
much  attention  as  the  number  of  visitors  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

A  Century  of  Progress  was  truly  a  great  show  that 
drew  more  than  22,000,000  paid  admissions  through 
the  gates,  the  largest  yet  held  in  this  country.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  the  visitors  were  from  outside  the  Chicago 
area,  almost  the  reverse  of  anything  which  had  hap¬ 
pened  before.  The  admissions  represented  an  unusual¬ 
ly  large  number  of  individuals  for  the  great  majority 
entered  only  a  few  times  but  best  of  all  they  were  a 
high  class  of  interested  spectators  and  not  mere  sight¬ 
seers.  There  were  no  large  days  but  a  remarkably 
even  attendance  which  proved  fortunate  for  both  ex¬ 
hibitors  and  visitors. 

Chicago  was  the  one  bright  spot  in  the  country  to 
attract  travel.  Railroads,  bus  lines,  parking  places, 
hotels,  restaurants,  local  transportation  companies,  and 
State  street  stores  all  profited  by  the  influx.  The  visi¬ 
tors  were  good  but  conservative  spenders,  a  fact  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  most  exhibitors  for  their  sales,  direct 
and  prospective,  were  better  than  they  anticipated. 

The  Exposition  was  much  more  than  a  trade  show 
or  carnival  at  which  any  manufacturer  might  exhibit 
his  products  in  competition  for  awards  of  medals  or 
prizes.  It  had  a  more  serious  objective,  to  tell  some¬ 
thing  of  the  origin,  development,  and  present  advance¬ 
ment  of  an  industry  or  other  activity  and  particularly 
the  progress  which  had  been  made  due  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  science  in  the  particular  field.  Instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  thousands  of  small  exhibits,  largely  duplicating 
each  other,  there  were  only  a  few  hundred  well  planned 
to  cover  nearly  every  field  of  human  endeavor.  It  made 
the  exposition  vastly  more  interesting  and  informative. 
For  example,  in  the  food  field,  the  dairy  industry  as  a 
whole  combined  its  resources  in  one  exhibit  to  tell  the 
value  of  some  dairy  product  as  milk,  cream,  evaporated 
milk,  dry  milk,  butter,  cheese,  or  ice-cream  in  making 
a  well  balanced  diet  for  persons  of  all  ages.  The  pro¬ 
duction  and  mechanical  side  of  the  industry  can  be 
seen  at  any  large  fair  or  dairy  show  and  this  one  was 
directed  to  make  the  consumer  conscious  of  what  he 
may  gain  by  using  some  of  these  foods.  The  livestock 
and  meat  interests  did  a  similar  thing  for  meat  prod¬ 


ucts.  No  individuals  exhibited  and  no  brands  were 
shown  but  the  results  were  all  the  more  impressive 
because  of  the  freedom  from  individual  advertising. 
There  were  firm  exhibits  in  other  food  lines  but  in 
most  instances  the  exhibit  was  broader  than  a  mere 
display  of  finished  products  and  in  every  case  the 
sponsor  reaped  a  benefit  commensurate  with  the  effort. 

There  were  a  number  of  exhibits  on  the  grounds 
which  cost  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
because  of  their  size  and  excellence  drew  immense 
crowds  daily.  It  did  not  follow,  however,  that  an  ex¬ 
hibit  had  to  be  either  large  or  costly  to  get  results. 
Some  exhibits  which  cost  but  a  few  hundred  dollars, 
but  carefully  displayed  and  presented  by  competent  at¬ 
tendants,  were  thoroughly  successful,  far  better  than 
others  which  cost  ten  or  twenty  times  more  but  de¬ 
pending  too  much  upon  the  architecture  and  embellish¬ 
ments  to  attract  attention.  Those  exhibits  which 
showed  processes  in  telling  the  story  invariably  at¬ 
tracted  more  attention  than  static  displays.  No  other 
exposition  ever  demonstrated  more  clearly  the  value 
of  carefully  studied  publicity. 

The  success  of  the  exposition,  its  example  to  indus¬ 
try  and  the  optimism  which  it  inspired  has  brought  a 
decision  to  reopen  again  this  year.  The  grounds,  land¬ 
scaping,  and  buildings  are  already  there  though  neces¬ 
sarily  will  need  overhauling  and  redecorating.  Some 
structures  will  be  removed  and  new  ones  erected.  One 
half  of  the  principal  exhibits  will  remain  and  the  gaps 
be  filled  with  new  ones.  There  are  millions  of  persons 
who  will  likely  be  better  able  to  attend  this  year  than 
last,  so  that  the  prospects  are  distinctly  brighter  than 
at  a  corresponding  period  last  year. 

1  GAMSE  I 
LABELS 

I - 1 


Wi  DO  OUR  PART 


GAMSE  LITHOGRAPHING  CO.,  Inc. 

Herman  Gamse,  President 

419-423  E.  Lombard  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Phone:  Plaza  1545-1546 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


PricM  ffiyen  represent  the  lowest  figrure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  'Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co..  iHarry  H.  Mahool  A  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Balto.  N.Y. 


.70  t.70 

3.60  . 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  . 

Peeled,  No.  2V(i . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Medium.  No.  2% . . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small.  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  . . A6V2- 

No.  2%  . 80  ., 

No.  10  .  2.70  .. 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green.  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 1 . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

rtEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . . . 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2% . 

Whole,  No.  10 . . . - . 

Cut.  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  21^ . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 


2.26 

2'.'26 

3.16 
2.10 
2.60 
2.60 

"i'.io 

1.90 

2.16 
1.80 


.76 


.72% . 

3.6.5  t3.6.') 


CORN* 


1.40 

tl.40 

7.00 

t7.00 

1.10 

6.50 

.90 

6.00 

.85 

t.85 

3.76 

t3.76 

.65 

t.65 

.90 

— 

1.10 

3.25 

.76 

t.76 

.90 

3.26 

3.25 

.76 

3.76 

.70 

3.50 

tl.OO 

1.10 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.07%.. 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.02%., 


Standard,  No.  2.. 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2.. 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


.90 

.90 

.86 

.80 


HOMINY* 

Standard  Split.  No.  2  Tall„ . 70 

Split,  No.  10 . - .  2.76 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . .76 

No.  10  .  4.00 

Fancy,  No.  2... . 76 

No.  10  .  4.26 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 


Standard,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . . 


1.00 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Poia. . . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3b . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4a . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6b . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s....„ . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

No.  8 _ 

No.  10 _ 


.90  tl.OO 
“2.76  TZ. 


1.15 

T'fs 

t.85 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Conttnoed 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 95 

No.  2%  .  1.15 

No.  3  .  . . 

No.  10  .  3.65 

SPINACH* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 85 

No.  2%  .  1.10  tl.lO 

No.  3  _ _ _ _  _ 

No.  10  .  3.50  t3.50 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard.  No.  2% .  tl.lO 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 80  - 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F,  O.  B.  Factory.... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  S  . 

No.  10  .  2.50 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60 

F.  O.  B.  County . 60 

No.  2  . 95 

F.  O.  B.  County . 90 

No.  3  . . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  2  . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


.60 

.75 

.86 


t.80 

t.86 


Standard.  No.  1  Whole  Stock.. 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 


.60 

.60 

.57% 

.90 

.90 

.90 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

4.50 

4.26 

r) 

4.50 

.50 

Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water.... . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa..  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . . . 

No.  10  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserv^,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2%.............. . 

GOUSEBERKIES* 

Standard  No.  2... . . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice. . . . 

No.  2  Juice. . 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  ssrrup.... 

No.  10  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%... 

Fancy  . 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


3.25  3.26 

’3.’90 

1.40  tl.S0 
1.66  tl.60 


7.60 


6.26 


_  1.86 

_  2,00 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continaed 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.37%tl.46 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.60  tl.66 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . .  .  . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 90  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8 .  .......  „..™ 

Pies.  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  4.40  . . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% _ _  1.90  tl.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% _ _ _ ....  1.80  tl.66 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . .  tl.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . .  . .  tl.40 

Shredded.  Syrup,  No.  10 . . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  6.26  tB.16 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 .  ....... 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Wsrter,  No.  2 . .  ..._  __ 

Rod,  Water,  No.  2 . .  _....« 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Symp,  No.  2 . .  . . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . .  »...«. 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prleeo.  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . . . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2  60  2.80 

No.  10s  . .  9.60  _ 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2.  17-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 
No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 


Flats,  l*lb.  eases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . . 


OYSTERS* 


Standards,  4  os... 

5  oz . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . 


SALMON! 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat.  No.  I . 

Flat  No.  % . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1... . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMP! 


1.76  tl.76 


Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large.. 


.62%  t.62% 
1.06  t.97% 

3.26  tS.OO 
.62%  t.67% 
.96  t.87% 

3.00  t2.76 

1.00  _ 

4.60  _ 

1.40 _ 

_  tl.76 

1.60  tl.60 
-  t4.76 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless . 

%  Oil,  keys . 

%  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  keyless . 

%  Mustard,  keyless . . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s . 


1.17% - 

1.18%tl.20 

.80  _ 

8.26  _ 

1.86  _ 

1.07%tl.l6 

1.22% - 


1.00  1.00 

1.00  1.00 


2.60  t2.60 
2.90  t3.00 

3?2B  tsiSi 
2.50  t2.60 
2.36  t2.60 
3.00  t2.85 


TUNA  FISH!  (California),  per  case 


White,  %8  . 

White.  Is  _ 

Blue  Fin,  %s....__„......... 

Bine  Fin,  ls..„......„.....__.. 

Striped,  %b  . . . 

Striped,  %s  . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  %s.  Faney„ 
Yellows,  %s.  Fancy.. 
TMtow.  Is 


7.80 

18.86 


8.66 

6.00 

9.00 

4.66 

7A0 

18Ai 
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JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 


E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupertf  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRISUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


“Just  what  have  you  done  for  humanity?”  the  judge 
questioned  the  criminal. 

Well  I’ve  kept  three  or  four  detectives  working 
regularly,”  was  the  reply. 

She — Each  cat  has  nine  lives. 

He — ^Well  what  of  it, — there’s  a  frog  that  croaks 
every  day.” 

Dad:  “Wasn’t  that  guy  on  the  football  team?” 

Son :  “Sure  he  did  all  the  aerial  work.” 

Dad:  “Aerial  work!  What’s  that?” 

Son :  “He  blew  up  the  football.” 

PERFECT  ARGUMENTATION 

The  jury  had  acquitted  the  defendant  of  horse  steal¬ 
ing  because  of  the  powerful  plea  of  his  lawyer. 

“Honor  bright,  now.  Bill,”  said  the  lawyer,  as  the 
two  left  the  courthouse,  “you  did  steal  that  horse, 
didn’t  you?” 

“Well  now,  look  here.  I’ll  be  honest  with  you.  I 
always  did  think  I  stole  that  boss  until  I  heard  you 
make  that  speech  to  the  jury.  Now  I’ll  be  doggoned  if 
I  ain’t  got  my  doubts  about  it.” 

PROFANITY 

In  a  New  Orleans  court  a  man  was  charged  with 
abusing  his  team  and  using  loud  and  profane  lan¬ 
guage.  One  of  the  witnesses  was  an  old  Negro. 

‘Did  the  defendant  use  improper  language  while 
he  was  beating  his  horses?”  asked  counsel. 

“Well,  he  talked  mighty  loud,  sah.” 

“Did  he  indulge  in  profanity?” 

The  witness  seemed  puzzled,  so  the  lawyer  put  the 
question  in  another  form. 

“What  I  mean.  Uncle  Sam,  is,  did  he  use  words 
that  would  be  proper  for  a  minister  to  use  in  a 
sermon?” 

“Oh,  yes,  sah,”  the  old  man  replied  with  a  grin, 
“but  dey’d  have  to  be  ’ranged  in  different  order.” 

PRACTICAL  EDUCATION 

“Is  that  your  college  diploma  you  have  framed 
there?” 

“Well,  it’s  a  sort  of  a  diploma.  It’s  a  worthless 
stock  certificate  showing  that  I’ve  been  through  the 
school  of  experience.” 

“I’m  in  an  awful  predicament.” 

“What’s  the  trouble?” 

“I’ve  lost  my  glasses  and  I  can’t  look  for  them 
until  I’ve  found  them  again!” 
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WHERE  TO  Buy 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adjuster,  for  Chain  DoTicoa. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wta. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

asparagus  machinery. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

bean  NIPPER,  Green  String. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Woodberry,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

beet  machinery. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus.  O. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire.  Scalding.  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can- 
nery  Supplies. 

BEETS.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte.  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad,  Mach. 

Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeeton,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula.  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,‘  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOXES,  CORRUGATED  PAPER. 

The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

BOXES.  Lug.  Field.  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil.  Gas  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co..  Cambridge.  Md 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels.  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating.  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooi>e8ton,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago.  III. 

Coils.  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Spragme-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 
Morral  Bros..  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  IlL 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  IlL 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Com  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Cora  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CORRUGATED  FIBRE  SHIPPING  CASES. 

The  Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Cora  Cutters  . 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mi-by 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat.  Etc. 

Burton.  Cook  A  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans.  Caps,  Elc.). 
American  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Cap.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Ciosing  Mach 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Elc. 

F.  H.  Lanpenkavnp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food(  not  hermclic- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-FlIIers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  (k)rp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.  CineinnatL  O. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Ck>.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Filling  Matchine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mash. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES.  Cstonp.  Etc. 


F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc..  Baltinaore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston.  Ul. 


Friction  Top  Cans.  ^  ^  m.i,.  Fruit. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Cl»n.  ft  Grad.  Mchy..  FruiC 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Panring  Machin«. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  takers  M^Wnery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlhi.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Generators.  Electric.  See  Motors. 


GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston.  HI. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  ^uipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  ConTcyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskears. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Gratd.  Mchy. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  Sea  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  amd  Silkers.  See  Cora  Huskers. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

Hansen  Cpng.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Spragne-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  M.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  BIACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange.  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper.  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


Perforsrted  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE  BIACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wls. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 


KNIVES,  Mlscellaneons. 

H.  C.  Chapman,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 
LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 

LABEL  BIANUFACTUBERS.' 

Gamse  Litho  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  ft  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  ft  Doeller  Co..  Baltimore. 

Waddil  Label  Co.,  Danville,  Va. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machines.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  Sec  Currog.  Paper  Products. 
PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  * 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
PUMPS,  Air.  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  teeters).  Sea  Cany.  Sup. 
SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 
SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy, 
SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co..  Bristol,  Pa. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  ft  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREIATMENT. 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Seiding  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 
SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago.  HI. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


Chbbolm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamagchek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  ft  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianaimlis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Sorters.  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

Supply  Hoiue  and  General  Agents.  See  General 
Agents. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

EL  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  IlL 

TANKS.  Glass  Uned.  Sted. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

THEIRMOMEI'EHS,  Recording  Instruments. 
Taylor  Instrument  Cos.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indiamapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINR 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  (^,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  ft  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Bm-Iin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg 
VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Ck>.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

WAREHOUSE  AND  FINANCING. 

Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washers.  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbug,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem^  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Ciorp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Washing  amd  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  Ses 
Tanks.  Wood. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


La  Porte  Sanitary  Flexible 
Steel  Conveyor 

{formerly  Hercules) 

The  one-hundred  percent  sanitary  belt 
used  on  sorting  tables,  scalders,  washers,  ex¬ 
hausters,  elevators,  etc.  The  belt  all  canners 
endorse  because  it  is  strong,  durable  and  labor- 
saving,  and  can  be  bought  at  a  cost  so  small 
compared  to  other  belts. 

Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel,  in 
one  inch  and  half  inch  mesh.  Widths  ranging 
from  a  few  inches  to  ten  feet. 

Note  the  strong  edge  which  is  an  import¬ 
ant  factor.  Do  not  buy  a  belt  with  a  weak 
edge. 

Your  dealer  has  it. 

Manufatcured  by 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co., 

La  Porte,  Indiana. 


RESISTANCE  / 

Man's  Most  Effective  Weapon 
against  Disease 


ASGROW  ALASKA 


A  wide  ranse  of  resistant  varieties  of  peas  is  now  available  for  use 
on  wilt  infested  soil.  The  Asgrow  Alaska,  having  become  a  standard 
wi  th  the  canners  requiring  resistant  strains,  has  now  been  joined  by 
the  Wisconsin  Early  Sweet  and  several  other  resistant  varieties. 

H  e  shall  he  slad  to  quote  against  your  requirements. 

Asgrow  Seeds  are  Bred— not  Just  Grown. 


Aasoriat^b  (f^rom^ra,  Jnr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS  oj  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Npiit  l^aurn.  (Ennnprlirut 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  WESTERN  STATES 


